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In  Steereiifl's  and  Malone's  editions  of  Shakspeare,  the  reader 
will  find  a  distinct  epitome  of  the  novels  from  which  the  story  of 
this  play  is  supposed  to  be  taken.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  our  poet  was  at  all  indebted  to  the  Italian  novelists, 
it  must  have  been  through  the  medium  of  some  old  translation, 
which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  hb  most  industrious 
editon. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Ste^^en  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse, 
.&c.  1579,  that  apUy,  comprehending  the  distinct  plots  of  Shak- 
speere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  had  been  exhibited  long  before  he 
commenced  a  writer^  viz.  "  The  Jew  shown  ^  the  Bull,  representr 
ing  the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of 
Atfurers.'* — "  These  plays,"  says  Gosso^  (for  he  mentions  others 
with  it)  ''  are  goode  -ai^d  sweete  plays,"  See,  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  Shakspeare  new*wrote  his  piece,  on  the  model 
ab-eady  mentioned,  and  that  the  elder  performance,  being  inferior, 
was  permitted  to  drop  silently  into  oblivion. 

This  play  of  Shakspeare  had  been  exhibited  before  the  year  1598, 
as.  appears  from  Meres's  IVUs  Tteaswry,  where  it  is  mentioned 
with  eleven  more  of  our  author's  pieces.  It  was  entered  on  the 
boc^ES  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  July  33,  in  the  same  year.  It 
coold  .not  have  been  printed  earUer,  because  it  was  not  yet  li- 
censed. The  old  song  of  Gemutw  the  Jew  of  Venice,  is  published 
by  Dr.  Percy  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ReUqmes  of  ancient  English 
Poetry:  and  the  ballad  intituled.  The  nwrtherous  Lyfe  and  terrible 
Death  of  the  rich  Jewe  of  Malta,'  and  the  tiragedy  on  the  same 
julyect,  'Were'«both  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books.  May,  1594. 
Steevbns. 

The  story  was  taken  from  an  old  translation  of  The  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  book  was 
very  popular,  and  Shakqseare  has  dosdy  copied  some  of  the  lan- 
guage: an  additional  argument,  if  we  wanted  it,  of  his  track  of 
reading.  Three  vessels  are  exhibited  to  a  lady  for  hftr  choice.  -—The 
first  was  made  of  pure  gold,  well  beset  with  precious  stones  tuUhouf, 
and  mthm  full  of  dead  men's  b<Mie8;  and  thereupon  was  engraven 
this  posie:  Whoso  chuseth  me^  shall  find  that  he  deserveth.  The 
, second  vessel  was  made  of  fine  siher,  filled  with  earth  and  worms: 
the  superscription  was  thus :  Whoso  ckttieth  me,  shall  find  that  ^ 
nature  denreth.  The  thurd  vessel  was  made  of  leod^  fidl  within  pf 
precious  stones,  and  thereupon  was  insculpt  thu  posie:  Whom 
chuseth  me,.shaUfind  that  God  hath  disposed  for  toi.— The  lady, 
aaer  a  cooupent  upon  each,  chuses  the  Amm2m  t^MfA 

In  a  MS.  of  lidgate,  belonging  to  my  very  learned  firiend.  Or. 

Askew,  I  find  a  Taie  ^  Two  Merchants  of  Egipi  and  of  JMdfd 

ex  Gestis  Romanorum,     Leland,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  oij- 

.giaal  author,  as  Bishop  Taancr  suspected.     He  lived  a  oentury 

after  Lidgate.    Fasjcks. 
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'Th«  two  principal  incidents  of  this  play  arc  to  be  found  sepa- 
rately in  a  collection  of  odd  stories,  which  were  very  popuUur,  at 
least  five  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Getta  Romtmorum, 
The  first.  Of  the  Bond,  is  in  ch.  xlviii.  of  the  copy  which  I  chuse  to 
refer  to^  as  the  completest  of  any  which  I  have  yet  seen.  MS.  Harl. 
H.  2270.  A  knight  there  borrows ^ money  of  a  merchant;  upon, 
condition  of  forfeiting  a//  fns  flesh  for  nonpayment.  When  the, 
penalty  is  exacted  before  the  judge,  the  krdght**  nditreuy  disguised, 
in  forma  viri  4*  veitimenlis  pretioHt  induta,  comes  into  court,  and, 
by  permission  of  the  judge,  endeavours  to  mollify  the  merchant. 
She  first  oflfers  him  his  money,  and  then  the  double  of  it,  &c.  to 
all  which  his  answer  is  -^ ''  ComfenHonem  meam  volo  habere,  ^-Puella, 
cum  hoc  audisset,  ait  coram  omnibus,  Domine  mi  judex,  da  rec- 
tum judicium  super  his  qu2e  vobis<lixero.-^Vos  scitis  qiiod  inileft 
nunquam  se  oblignbat  ad  aliud  per  Hteram  nisi  quod  mercaftor 
habeat  potestatem  cames  ab  ossibus  scindere,  tine  sangwmt  ejfiuUme, 
de  quo  nihil  erat  prolocutum.  Statim  mittat  manum  in  eum;  si 
vero  sanguinem  effuderit.  Rex  contra  eum  actionem  habet.  Mer- 
cator,  cum  hoe  audisset,  ait;  date  mihi  pecuniam  &  omnem  ac- 
tionem ei  remitto.  Ait  puella.  Amen  dico  tiln,  nullum  denarium 
habebb  —  pone  ergo  manum  in  eum,  ita  ut  sanguinem  non  efiun- 
das.  Mercator  vero  videns  se  confnsum  abscessit :  &  sic  vita  mSitis 
salvata  est,  &  nullum  denarium  dedit.'* 

The  other  incident,  of  the  easkett^  is  in  ch.  xcix.  of  the  same 
collection.  A  king  of  Apulia  sends  his  daughter  to  be  married  to 
the  son  of  an  emperor  of  Rome.  After  some  adventures,  (which 
are  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,)  she  is  brought  before  the  eob- 
peror,  who  says  to  her,  **  Puella,  propter  amorem  filii  mei  multa 
adversa  sustinuisti.  Tunen  si  digna  fueris  ut  uxor  ejus  sis  cito 
probabo.  Et  fecit  fieri  tria  vasa.  Primum  fuit  de  auro  purUrimo 
ft  lapidibus  pretiosis  interius  ex  omni  parte,  ft  jJenum  ouibut  mor- 
tuorum:  &  exterius  erat  subscriptio;  Qui  me  elegerU,  in  me  inveniet 
quod  meruit.  Secundum  vas  erat  de  argento  puro  ft  gemmis  pre- 
tiods,  plenum  terra;  &  exterius  erat  subscriptio:  Qui  me  elegerU^ 
m  me  imfeniet  quod  naiura  appeOt,  Tsbtium  vas  de  piumbo  ple- 
num lapidibut  prettotii  interius  4*  gemmis  nobi&ssimis ;  -ft  exterius 
erat  subscriptio  talis:  Qui  me  eiegerUy  in  me  inveniet  quod  Deui 
dispostdi,  Ista  tria  ostendit  puellas,  &  dixit,  si  unum  ex  istis 
elegeris,  in  quo  commodnm  &  proficaum  est,  filium  meum  ha- 
bebu.  Si  vero  elegeris  quod  nee  din  nee  aliis  est  commodum, 
^mun  non  habebis.*'  The  young  lady,  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  vessels  and  their  inscriptions,  cbuses  the  ieaden^  whidi 
heing  opened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  gold  and  precious  atones, 
the  emperor  says:  '^  Bona  pudla,  bene  elegisti  —  ideo  filium 
meum  habebis." 

FVom  this  abstract  of  theie  two  stories,  I  think  it  appears  suffix 
ciently  plain  that  they  are  the  remote  originals  of  the  two  wcidents 
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in  this  play.  That  of  the  eaikeUy  Shakspeare  might  take  from  the 
English  GeUa  Romanorum,  as  I>.  Parmer  has  observed ;  and  that 
of  the  bond  might  come  to  him  from  the  Pecorone;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suspect,  that  he  has  foUowed  some 
hitherto  unknown  novelist,  who  had  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
working  up  the  two  stories  into  one.    TvawHiTT. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
year  1594.  Meres's  book  was  not  published  till  the  end  of  that 
year.     Ma  lone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Pnnce  Q^  Morocco*  )     -^      ^  'ti 

T^_,       %  .  .     > suitors  to  Portia. 

Pnnce  cf  Arragon,  J 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

Bassanio,  his  friend. 

Salanio%  \ 

Salarino,    \  friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Gratiano,  J 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Shylock,  a  Jew : 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  clawn^  servant  to  Shylock. 

Old  Gobbo,  father  to  Launcelot. 

Salerio^,  a  messenger  from  Venice. 

Leonardo,  servant  to  Bassanio. 

?^™*^*«'Lm««/5 /a  Portia. 
Stephano,   J 

Portia,  a  rich  heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  waiting-maid, 
Jessica,  daughtet^  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  officers  of  the  court  of  justice^ 
jailer^  servants^  and  other  atteiidaiits. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont, 
the  seat  of  Portia,  on  the  continent. 

^  In  therold  editions  in  quarto,  for  J.  Roberts,  1600,  &nd  in  the 
old  folio,  ^1625,  there  is  no  enumeration  of  the  persons.  It  was 
fil^t  made  foy  Mr.  Rowe.    Johnson. 

«  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  orthography  of  thb  name.  In 
the  old  editions  the  owner  of  it  is  called —  Salanio,  SoOno,  and 
Soianio,    Steevens. 

3  This  character  I  have  restored  to  the  Persome  Dramatis. 
The  name  appears  in  the  first  folio :  the  description  is  taken  from 
the  quarto.    Steevens. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE- 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.     Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarinoi  an4  Sai^nip* 

Antonio.  . 

In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  aili  so  ^d  i  ^^ 

Itweariesme;  you  say,  it  weaftesyou;     •  i^ 

But  how  I  caught  it,  fotiiid  itj  or  camettiy  it^  ^  ^ 

What  stuff  ^tis  made  off  whereof  it  is  boni'y 

lamtoleam; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 

That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  mysd^T*  — 

Solar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  th^  ocfaon  ^     ... 
There,  where  your  argosies^  with  portfy  isail,  — * 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghei^  of  the  flood,  f 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,—  

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers,  i-  .  • 

1 itrgosies^-^]  A  name  gii^^n  inour  autlK>r?9 'f  itn^  to  fibips  of 

great  Uurth^,  proM>lj  gaUecms^  su^^h  a$  the  l^a,ni8rds  now  u^e  in 
thdr  West  Incfik  trade.  Johnson. 

In  Ricaut's  Majfinu  of  Turkish  Polity^  ch.  xiv.  it  is  said,  ^  Those 
vast  carracks  called  argosies^  which  are  so  much  femed  for  the  vast- 
ness  of  th^ir  burthen  and  bulk,  were  corruptly  so  denominated 
from  Ragonet^*  i.  e.  ships  of  RagutOy  a  city  and  territoiy  on  the 
g;ulf  of  Venice,  tributaiy  to  the  Porte;  but  the  word  may  have 
derived  its  origin  from  the  famous  ship  Argo. 

f  i.  e.  The  Venetians,  who  may  well  be  said  to  live  on  the  lea. 
Doi7CE.    Mr.  Malone  reads  **  tm  the  flood." 
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8  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.         Act  I. 

That  curtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverehce, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salaiu  fieUeve  me,  ^r,  had  I  «u(ji  venture  Satkg  ^ 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hop.e^  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  die  grass%  to  know  niHbere  sits  the  wind ; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object,  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad.    • 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth^ 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-^glass  run, 
But  I  shoidd  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Ahdrew^  dockM  in  sand* 
Vailing  her  high-tpp^  lower  thi^  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.    iS9iiMild  J  go  to  churchy 
And  see  the  holy  i«fiyflcQ  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  stmigbt  of  dangerous  roqks  ?     ,   , 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  slices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  watois  with  my  silks ; 
And,  in  a  word,  Init  even  now  worth  this) 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think -pn  this ;  md  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But,  tell  not  me;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandize. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no:  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventureis  are  not  in  one  bottom  tfusted, 
Jlor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 

«  Phiekmg  #t  grotf^&c]  By.  holding  up  the  grass,  or  any  li^t 
^)0dy  that  will  fa^  by  a  gqide  blast,  the  direction  of  the  wiod  is 
foiled. 

s .— «.  Andrew — ]    The  name  of  the  ship. 

4^  Vailing  her  M^h  top  —  ]  i.  c.  lowering. 
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Scene  I.     MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.  9 

Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore,  my  merchandisse  mali^  me  not  sad. 

Solan.  Why  ihea,  you  are  in  love. 

-4^-  Fye»  fye! 

Solan.  Not  in  love  neither  ?  Then  let's  say,  you  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  hot  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  la^gh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two«-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time: 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag^piper : 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Oratiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes.  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kins- 
man,. 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo :  Fare  you  well ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Solar.  I  would  have  staid  till  I  had  made  you  merry. 
If  worthier  friends^  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 
.  Solan  Good-niorrow,  my  good  lords. 
Boss.  Good  signiors  both,   when   shall  we   laugh? 
Say  when?* 
You  grow  exceeding  strange : ,  Must  it  be  so  ? 

Solar.  We'll  niake  our  leisures:  to  attend  on  yours. 

{Exeunt  Salarino  and  Salanio^ 
\Lof.\  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  &und  An- 

tpWh 
We  two  will  leave  you-  but,  at  dinner  time, 
I  pray  you,  have  .in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  wiJLiiot  fail  you. 

Gra..  You  look  not  wejl,:  signior  Antonio: 
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You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

AnU  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  Fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?  .  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,  — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ;  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Orade, 
And^  nxihen  lope  my  lips^  let  no  dog  bark  / 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  sajring  nothing;  who,  I  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears. 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers,  focds. 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion.  — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo :  —  Flare  ye  well,  a  while ; 
Pll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner-time : 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 
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Gra*  Thanks,   iTaith;  for  silence  is  only  commend- 
able 
In  a  neat's  tongue  tiried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible* 

{^Exetmi  Gratiano  <md  LoeCnzo. 

Ant.  Is  that  any  thing  now? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff; 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and,  when  you 
have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same  f 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
Trait  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  *Tis  not  miknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much   I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port* 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  oflF  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left;  me  gaged :  to  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love ; 
And  firom  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots,  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 

t  •*  The  same."    Malone. 

b  a  more  swelling  port,  &c.]    Port,  in  the  present  instance, 

comprehends  the  idea  of  expensive  equipage,  and  external  pomp  of 
appearance. 
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12  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE-         Act  L 

To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  advent'ring  both, 

I  oft  found  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  prooi^ 

Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 

I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 

To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 

Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 

As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 

Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 

And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  mv  love  with  circumstance; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it  ^ :  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 
Of  wond'rous  virtues;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  notliing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  lier  worth ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  struid. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  hen 

0  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant,  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea  ; 
Nor  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 

6  -— ;-  prest  unta  it :]     Prest  inay  not  her«  tignify  impreu%  as 
into  military  service,  but  ready.    PrH^  Fr. 
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To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth, 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 

That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 

To  fomish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fidr  Portia. 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  11. 
Belmont     A  Boom  in  Portia's  House* 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

JVl?r.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are  : 
And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick,  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing:  It  is 
no  mean  happiness  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean ; 
superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency 
lives  longer. 

Pon  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner,  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cot- 
tages, princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows 
his  own  instructions:  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to 
follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws 
for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  over  a  cold  de- 
cree :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the 
meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning 
is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband  :  —  O  me, 
the  word  choose !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father :  —  Is  it 
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14  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.         Act  I. 

not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse 
none? 

jyi?r.  Your  fedier  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy  men, 
at  then:  death,  have  good  inspirations;  therefore,^  the 
lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  ihxpe  chests,  of 
goldy  sflver,  and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his  mean- 
ing diooses  you,)  will,  no  dpubt,  never  be  chosen  by 
any  rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall  rightly  love.  But 
what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of 
these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Par,  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them;  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them;  and  according  to 
my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First,  there  is  (^e  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropri- 
ation, to  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him  him- 
self: I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his  mother  played  false 
with  a  smith. 

Ne7\  Then,  is  there  the  county^  Palatine. 

Por,  He  doth  nothing  but  frown ;  as  who  should  say, 
And  if  you  will  not  have  me,  choose :  he  hears  merry  tales, 
and  smiles  not :  I  fear,  he  will  prove  the  weeping  phi- 
losc^her  when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly 
sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of 
these.     God  defend  me  from  these  two  ! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord.  Monsieur 
Le  Bon  ? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker ;  But, 
he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's ; 
a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count  Falatine : 
he  is  every  man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  sing,  he  falls 
straight  a  capering ;  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow : 
if  I  should  marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands : 

7  -— ^»  Mere  the  coumt^  Palatine.]  Couniy  and  coufU  in  old 
langustge  were  synoDymous. 
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ScEWB  11.    MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  15 

If  he  would  demise  me,  I  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he 
love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England  ? 

Pqr.  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  under<* 
stands  not  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court 
and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English. 
He  is  a  proper  man's  picture  ^;  But,  alas !  who  can 
converse  with  a  dumb  show  ?  How  oddly  he  is  suited  ! 
I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  ho^e 
in  France, ,  bis  bdnpet  in  Germany,  and  his*  behaviour 
every  where. 

Ner.  What,  think  you  of  the  S€K>ttish  lord,  his  nei^- 
bour? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  chanty  in  him; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englij^uoan, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was  able : 
I  thinky  the  Freiichman  became  his  surety^,  and  sealed 
under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  youijg  Gennan,  the  duke  of 
Saxony^s  nephew  ? 

Par,  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober; 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk : 
when  he  is  b^t,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast :  an  the 
worst  fidl  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  shift  to  go 
without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refiise  to  perform  your  father's 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Par.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee,  set 
a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket : 

8  —  a  proper  iiumU  picture,]  Proper  is  handtome. 

*  /  UMiy  He  Frenchnum  became  bit  tvrefy]  Alluding  to  the  coa^ 
stant  asdfttance,  or  rather  constant  promises  of  assistance,  that  the 
French  gave  the  Scots  in  their  quarrels  witb  the  English.  The  alli- 
ance is  here  humorously  satirized.    Warbubton. 
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16  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.         Act  1. 

for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  withouti 
I  know  he  will  choose  it  I  will  do  any  thing,  Nerissa^ 
ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  erf*  these 
lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determina^ 
tions ;  which  is  indeed,  to'  return  to  their  home,  and  to 
trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless,  you  may  be  won 
by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  depend- 
ing on  the  caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of 
my  Other's  will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so 
reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote 
on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  *  grant  them  a  fair 
departure. 

Net.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  &ther's 
iime,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Par.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
called. 

Ner,  True,  madam;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a 
fair  lady. 

Por,  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise.  —  How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to 
take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner  come  from 
a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word,  the 
prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifUi  welcome  with  so  good 
heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be 
glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  '  of  a 
saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he 

•  "  1  wish  them,**  &c.  •  MAtoNt:. 

•  the  condition  —  ]  j.  e.  the  temper,  qualities. 
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should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come,  Nerisslu  — 
Sirrah,  go  before.  —  Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one 
wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door.  lExeunt, 


SCENE  III. 
Venice.     Apublick  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  —  well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shf.  For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

iS%y.  Antonio  shall  become  bound,  — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  VfiH  you  pleasure  me? 
Shall  I  know*  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and 
Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary? 

Shy.  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no ;  —  my  meaning,  in  saying 
he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that  he 
is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition :  he  hath 
an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I 
understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third 

at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England, and  other  ventures 

he  hath,  squander'd  abroad ;  But  ships  are  but  boards, 
sailors  but  men:  there  be  land-rats,  and  water-»rats, 
water-thieves,  and  land-thieves;  I  mean  pirates;  and 
then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks :  The 
man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient; -—three  thousand 
ducats ;  —  I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 
VOL.111.  c  .     * 
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16  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.        Act  L 


I  will  be  assured,  I  may;  and,  that  I  may  be 
assured,  I  will  bethink  me:  May  I  speak  with  Antonio? 

Bass..  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into  ^ :  I 
will  buy  with  you,  seQ  vnih  you,  talk  with  you,  walk 
with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you,*  nor  pray  with  you.  What  news  on  the 
Rialto? — Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  Ahtokio. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Sky.    lAszde.2    How    like    a   fawning  publican  he 
looks! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian : 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  dfttch  him  oiice  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  &t  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congr^ate. 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest:  Cursed  be  my  tribe. 
If  I  forgive  him! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Sfty.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  ^re : 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  ttp  the  gross 
Of  ftill  three  thousand  ducats :  What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Willi  ftimish  me :  But  soft ;  How  ma^y  months 

ft  the  habitaHon  which  i/our  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  cdnfured 

the  devU  into:]  Perhaps  there  is  no  character  through  alll^akspeare, 
drawn  with  njiome  fpirit,  and  just  discrimination,  than  Sbylock's.  ffii 
language,  allu^ons)  and  ideas,  are  every  where  so  afipropriate  to  a 
Jew,  that  l^jrlpck  in^ht  be  exhibited  for  an  exempkr  of  that  pecu- 
liar people.    Henley. 
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Scene  III.      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  19 

tk)  you  desire?-^  Rest  you  &ir,  good  &gnkxr  : 

ITo  Avromo. 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths.  . 

Ant.  Shylodc,  dUbeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borroMr, 
By  taking,  nor  by  givii^  oi  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend^ 
rU  break  a  custom :  —  Is  he  yet  possess'd^ 
How  much  you  would  ? 
jSiy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats^ 

jfnt.  And  for  three  months. 
Ski/,  I  had  forgot,  —  three  months,  you  told  me  so. 
Well  Aen,    your  bond;   and,   let  me   see,— -—But 

hear  you; 
Methought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend,  nor  borrow, 
Upon  advantage. 

AfU,  I  do  never  use  it 

Sfty.  When  Ja^ob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf^) 
The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  third, 
^n^. .  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 
Shy.   No,  not  take  interest;   not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compronus'd, 
That  all  the  eanlings  ^  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank. 
In  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  skilful  she{^erd  peePd  me  certain  wands^ 
And,  in  the  dohig  ofthe  deed  of  kind% 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 

' the  ripe  wants  of  mi^ friend,]    Ripe  want*  are  wants  come  to 

the  height^  wants  that  can  have  no  longer  delay. 

4 posiess'd,]  i.  e.  acquainted,  informed. 

* /Weanlings — ]  Lambs  just  dropt:  from  ean,  emti, 

*— ^fcinrdj  i.  e.  of  nature. 
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20  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Act  I. 

Who,  then  concdving,  did  in  eaning  time 
.Fall  party^colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  wa3  a  way  ta  thrive,  and  he  was  bl^t; 
f  And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  $teal  it  not 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd,  and  £E»hion'd,  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  Icannottell;  I  moke  it  breed  as  fast: — , 
But  note  xne,  signior. 

AnL  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falshood  hath ! 

Sky.  Three  thousand  ducats,  —  'tis   a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Wdlj  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you? 

Siy.  l^gnior  Aiitonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances :  ^ 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe: 
You  call  me  —  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to  then ;  you, come  to  me,  and  you  say, 


t  *  This  thrift,"     Malone. 

7  my  usances :]    Use  and  usance  are  both  words  anciently 

employM  for  u»ury,  both  in  its  fayourabk  and  unfavourable  sense. 
But  Mr.  Ritson  says,  that  Use  and  tisance,  me&n  nothing  more  than 
interest;  and  the  former  word  is  still  used  by  country  people  in  the 
same  sense. 
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Scene  III.      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  2t 

S^lockj^  we  would  have  Tnonies  i  You  say  so; 
You,  tibat  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  monies  is  your  siiit 
What  should  I  say  to  you?  Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  itpossible^ 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 

•  Say  this, 

Fair  sir,  you  ^it  on  fne  on  Wednesday  last : 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  caJPd  me  -^dog  ,•  andjbr  these  courtesies 
rU  lend  you  thus  much  monies* 

Ant,  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take  » 

A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?)9 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with^ 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

•  Shylocky]  Our  author,  as  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me,  took  the  name 
of  his  Jew  from  an  old  pamphlet  entitkd :  Caleb  Shillocke,  kit  Pro- 
phesie  :  or  the  Jewet  Prediction.  London,  printed  for  T.  P.  (Thomas 
Parjrer.)    No  date.    Steevbns. 

9  A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  f]  A  breed,  that  is  interest 
money  bred  from  the  principal.  By  the  epithet  barren,  the  authdr 
would  instruct  us  in  the  argument  on  which  the  advocates  against 
usury  went,  which  is  this ;  that  money  is  a  barren  thing,  and  cannot, 
like  corn  and  cattle,  multiply  itself.  And  to  set  off  the  absurdity  of 
this  kind  of  usury,he  put  breed  and  barren  in  opposition. 

WARBUaTOl^. 
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22  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Act  L 

Ant.  This  were  kindness. 

jS%y.  Tliis  kindness  will  I  show :  *— 

Go  with  me  to  B  notary,  seal  me  diere 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  meny  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,-  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  &ir  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Jnt.  Content,  in  faith ;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond. 
And  say,  there  is  mudi  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass,  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me, 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant,  Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

^y,  O  father  Abraham,  what  diese  Christians  are ; 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  !  Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exacti(»i  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  esttimable,  profxtafale  neitlier, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  bis  favour,  I  extend  this  iriendshi^ ; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Ani.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sky.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  lefl  in  the  fearful  guard  ^ 

I  left  in  the  fearful  guard,  &c.]    Featful  guard,  is  a  guard 

that  is  not  to  be  trusted,  but  gives  cause  of  fear.    To  /ear  was  an- 
ciently to  give  as  well  aafeel  lerrours.     Johnson. 
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Scene  III.      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  23 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave;  and  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  [JLnV. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gaatle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian ;  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  tux  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  mcxith  before  die  day.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.     Belmmt    A  Boom,  in  Portia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Comets.  Enter  the  Prime  g/"  Morocco,  and 
his  Train  J  Portia,  Neeissa,  and  other  of  her  Attend' 
ants. 

Mor.  MisUke  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  tike  bumish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bomj 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  indsion  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine.^ 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  ihis  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant;^  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov*d  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

*  To  prove  whoie  blood  is  reddest^  kis,  or  mine.]  To  undervUnd  how 
the  tawny  prince,  whose  savage  dignity  is  very  well  supported,  means 
to  recommend  himself  by  this  challenge,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
red  blood  is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage :  Thus  Macbeth  calls  one 
of  his  frighted  solders,  a  Ufy-Uver^d  boy ;  agidn,  in  this  {Jay,  cowards 
are  said  to  have  livers  as  white  as  milk  ;  and  an  efieminate  and  timorous 
manis  termed  amiMrto/?.    Johnson. 

3  /fo^  fear'd  the  valiant,]  i.  e.  terrif/d.  To  fear  is  often  used  by 
our  «id  wn^^rsi  in  this  sense. 

C  4' 
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U  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.        Act  11. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar,  — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince, 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,  — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  fi'om  the  she  bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion. when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady :  But,  alas  the  while ! 
If  Hercules,  and  Lichas,  play  at  dice 
Which  b  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  firom  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose,  -—  if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advised.* 

Mor.  Nor  will  not;  come,  bring  me  imto  my  chance. 

Par.  First,  forward  to  the  temple;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

<  ^•"^^ therefore  be  advis'd.]. Therefore  be  not  precipitant ;  con- 
sider well  what  you  are  to  do.  Advi^d  is  the  word  opposite  to 
rash 
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Scene  IL      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  25 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then !         \Vomets. 

To  make  me  bless%f  or  cursed'st  among  men,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Laun.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run 
from  this  Jewi  my  master:  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow; 
and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  Gobbo^  Launcelot  Gobbo^ 
good  Launcelot^  or  good  Gobbo^  chr  good  Launcelot  Gobbo^ 
use  your  legs^  take  the  starts  run  a^way :  My  conscience 
says,  —  no ;  take  heed,  honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  ho^ 
nest  Gobbo ;  or  as  aforesaid,  ^(772^5/  Launcelot  Gobbo ;  do 
not  run ;  scorn  running  with  thy  heels :  Well,  the  most 
courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack;  via!  says  the  fiend; 
away  I  says  the  fiend,  Jbr  the  heavens ,-  rouse  up  a  brave 
mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my  conscience,' 
hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to 
me,  — my  honest  Jriend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man^s 
son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son;  —  for,  indeed,  my 
father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had 
a  kind  of  taste;  —  well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcelot, 
budge  not ;  budge,  says  the  fiend ;  budge  not,  says  my 
conscience :  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend, 
say  I,  you  counsel  well:  to  be  ruled  by  my  con- 
science, I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  whoj, 
(God  bless  the  mark  !)  is  a  kind  of  devil;  and,  to  run 
away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who, 
saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself:  Certainly, 
the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation ;  and,  in  my  con- 
science, my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience, 
to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew :  The.  fiend 
gives  the  more  friendly  counsel:  I  will  run,  fiend;  my 
heels  are  at  your  conmiandment,  I  will  run. 

t"Kest."    Malone. 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.       Act  II. 


Enter  old  Gobbo,  with  a  Basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you;  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Lcam.  \_Aside.']  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true  begotten 
father !  who,  being  more  than  sand-blmd,  high-gravel 
blind,  knows  me  not:  —  I  will  try  conclusions^  with 
him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which  is 
the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Lioun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand,  at  the  next 
turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but 
turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to  hit 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that  dwells 
with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot?  — 
Mark  me  now ;  \aside.']  now  will  I  raise  tlie  waters :  — 
Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son;  his 
&ther,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  we  talk 
of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo^  old  man,  ergo^  I  beseech 
you;  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo^  master  Launcelot;  talk  not  of  master 
Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  yoimg  gentleman  (according 
ito  &tes  and  destiniesf,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters 
three,  and  such  branches  of  learning,)  is,  indeed,  de- 
ceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to 
heaven. 

b try  conclusions—]  To  trycowdvnofu  Is  to  try  experiments. 
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ScEKJB  11.    MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  27 

Oob.  Maorry,  God  foAM  1  the  boy  was  the  very  staff 
of  my  age,  my  very  prc^. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  ?  —  Do  you  know  me,  father? 

God.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
man :  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  b<^^  (God  rest 
his  soul  I)  alive  or  dead? 

Latau  Do  you  not  know  me,  fitther  ? 

Gob*  AJack,  sir,  I  am  sand^-blind,  I  know  you  not 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might 
fdl  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father,  that  knows 
his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of 
your  son:  Give  me  your  blessing:  tirulb  will  come  to 
light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a  man's  son  may; 
but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob,  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up;  I  am  sure,  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it, 
but  give  me  your  blessing ;  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy 
that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob*  I  cannot  think,  you  are  my  son. 

Laun,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but  I 
am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and,  I  am  sure  Margery, 
your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  I'll  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord  worshipp'd  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 
hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse^  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows 
backward;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  on  his  tail,  dian 
I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  tJiou  changed !  How  dost  thou 
and  thy  master  agree?  I  have  brought  him  a  present; 
How  'gree  you  novr  ? 

•■  my  thill-horse  —  ]  ThiU  or  Jill,  means  the  shafts  of  a  cart 
orwi^ggon.   Maione  teads  philMorse. 
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28  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE:       Act  IL 

Lmm.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have 
set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
run  some  ground:  my  master's  a  very  Jew;  Give  him 
a  present !'  give  him  a  halter :  I  am  famish'd  in  his  ser- 
vice; you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs. 
Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  give  me  your  present 
to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  nu'e  new' 
liveries ;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  &r  as  God 
has  any  ground.  —  O  rare  fortune !  here  comes  the 
man;  —  to  him,  &ther;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the 
Jew  any  longer. 

lEnter  Bassanio,  mth  Leonardo,  and  other  FoUanoers. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so :  —  but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that 
supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock : 
See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  making ; 
and  desire  Gratiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  ! 

Bass.  Gramercy;  Would'st  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ; 
that  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  q)ecify, 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall  spe- 
cify,  

Gob.  His  master  and  he,  (saving  your  worship's  re- 
verence,) are  scarce  cater-cousins : 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my  father, 
being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  fiiitify  unto  you, 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would  be- 
stow upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  imp^tinent  to  myself 
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as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  hcmest  old. man; 
and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor  man, 
my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both ;  —  What  would  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  diis  day, , 
And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir;  you  have  the  grace  of 
God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well;   Go,  father,  with  thy 
son:  — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  enquire 
My  lodging  out :  —  give  him  a  livery 

[7b  his  Followers. 
More  guarded^  than  his  fellows' :  See  i^  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in:  —  I  cannot  get  a  service,  no;  — 
I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  —  Well ;  [Lookirig 
on  his  palm.']  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fidrer  table®, 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book.  —  1  shall  have 
good  fortune ;  Go  to,  here's  a  simple  line  of  life !  here's 
a  small  trifle  of  wives:  Alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing; 
eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in 
for  one  man :  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning  tHrice ;  and 
to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather- 
bed^;—  here  are  simple  'scapes  !  Well,  if  fortune  be 
a  woman,  she's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.  —  Father, 

7  —  wiore  guarded  —  ]  i.  e.  more  ornamented. 

8  WeU;  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  fable,]  Table  is  the  palm 
of  the  hand  extended.  Launcelot  congratulates  himself  upon  his 
dexterity  and  good  fortune,  and  in  the  height  of  his  rapture  inspects 
his  hand,  and  congratulates  himself  upon  the  felicities  in  his  table. 

^—'-^  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a  feather-ied;]  A  cant 
phrase  to  signify  the  danger  of  marrying. 
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come;  I'll  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  at 
an  eye.  ^Exeunt  Launcelot  and  old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  goad  Leonai'do,  think  on  this ; 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestowed. 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteon'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 
.    Lean.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master? 

Leon.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

lEjnt  Leonardo. 

Crra.  Signior  Bassanio, -^— « 

Bass.  Gratiano ! 

Gra.  1  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtained  it 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me;  I  must  go  with  you  to 
Belmont 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must;  —  But  hear  thee,  Gra- 
tiano; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ;  — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  fiiults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
S(»nething  too  liberal^:  — pray  thee  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to. 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear'prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

1  SomeOmg  too  liberal;]  i.  e.  groM»  coarse^  Uctttioui. 
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Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent  ^ 

To  please  his  grandam^  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing.^ 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do.  to-night 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment :  But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Ea:eunt. 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.     A  Boom  in  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Je$.  1  am  sorry,  thpu  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness : 
But  fare  thee  well :  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  fether 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu !  —  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  — 
Most  beautifiil  pagan,  —  most  sweet  Jew !  If  a  Christian 
do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  de- 
ceived :  But,  adieu  !  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat 
drown  my  manly  spirit;  adieu !  [jEhV. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 

* ^  09t^t — ]    Ostent  is  a  word  very  commonly  used  for 

i^fiw  among  the  old  dramatick  writers. 
3  _  f^r  bearing.]    Bearing  is  carriage,  d^ortment. 
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To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 

But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 

I  am  not  to  his  miamiers :  O  Lorenzo, 

If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife; 

Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  lExit 


SCENE  IV. 
The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  atid  Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-tune ; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour.  * 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Solar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Salan.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaindy  ordered; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  *Tis  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us ;  — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Laimcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Lavn.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall 
seem  to  signify. 

Ijor.  I  know  the  hand :  in  faith,  'tis  a  &ir  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on, 
Is  the  &ir  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

JLawfi,.  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Vi^ther  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew  to 
sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this :  — tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her ;  —  speak  it  privately ;  go.  — » 
Gentlemen,  {Exit.  Launcelot. 
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Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch^bearer. 

Solar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano^ 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Solar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

\^Ea:eunt  Salar.  and  SaLaiit. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  &ir  Jessica? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  dir^cted^ 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  fether^s  house; 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  ftimish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven. 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sekt  x 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse,  — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  r  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exe^ifU. 


SCENE  V. 
The  same.     Be/ore  Shylock's  House. 

Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.   Well,  thou  shalt  see,   thy  eyes  shall   be  thy 
judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio :  — 
What  Jessica !  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ;  —  What  Jessica !  — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ;  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  I  could  do 
nothing  without  bidding. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you?  What  is  your  will? 

Sky.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica; 
There  are  my  keys :  —  But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  ril  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.*  — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house :  —  I  am  right  loath  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go ;  my  young  master  doth 
expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

iMun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  —  I  will 
not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque ;  but  if  you  do,  then  it 
was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on 
Black-Monday  last,^  at  six  o'clock  i'the  morning,  fall- 
ing out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday  was  four  year  in 
the  afternoon. 

Sky.   What,  are  there  masques?  Hear  you  me, 
Jessica: 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 

4 to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Chrittian,]  Shylock  forgets  his  resolution.  In  a  for- 
mer scene  he  declares  he  will  neither  e«^,rfmA:,  nor  pray  with  Chris- 
tians. Of  this  circumstance  the  poet  was  aware,  and  meant  only  to 
heighten  the  malignity  of  the  character,  by  making  him  depart  from 
his  most  settled  resolve,  for  the  prosecution  of  his  revenge. 

.   Steevens. 

i  — :—  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  hlee^&ng  on 
Black-Monday  last^  "  Black-Monday  is  Easter^Monday,  and  was  so 
called  on  this  occasion :  in  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  (1360,)  the  14ib 
<rf  April,  and  the  morrow  after  Easter-day,  King  Edward,  with  his 
host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris :  which  day  was  full  of  dark  mist  and 
hail  and  so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their  hor^'  backs 
with  the  cold.  Wherefore,  unto  this  day  it  hath  been  called  the 
Blacke-Monday''    Stowe,  p.  264—6.  -  "  Gbey. 
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Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  publick  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varhish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements ; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go.  —  Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir.  — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  \Bxit* 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offsprings  ha  ?  ' 

Je$.    His  words  were.   Farewell,   mistress ;   nothing 
else. 

Sky.  The  patch  ^  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleepis  by  day  ^ 

More  than  the  wild  cat ;  drones  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse.  —  Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do,  as  I  bid  you, 

Shut  doors  after  you :  Fast  bind,  fast  find ; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  lExiL 

Jes.  Farewell;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  \^Exit. 


SCENE  VI. 
The  same. 

Enter  G  rati  an©  and  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which.  Larenzo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

•  T7ie  patch  —  A  term  for  a  fool. 
D  2 
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Salar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O,  ten  times  fiister  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont, 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  foast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark^  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Snlar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo ;  —  more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Lor.  Sweet  firiends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode; 
Not  I,  but  my  ai&irs,  have  made  you  wait; 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
1*11  watch  as  long  for  you  tfien.  —  Approach; 
Here  dwiells  my  father  Jew :  —  Ho  !  who's  within  ? 

Enter  Jessica  abaoej  in  bai/s  clothes. 

Jes.  Who  axe  you  ?  Tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  I'll  swear  tfiat  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed; 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?  and  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whither  I  am  yours  ? 

^  — —  scarfed  hark^]  i.  e.  the  vessel  decorated  with  fla^. 
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Ijot.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  that  thou 
art 

Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Ijot.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

JLor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once; 

For  the  dose  night  doth  play  the  run-away. 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast 

Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gQd  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

{Exit^  from  abooe. 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  J^w. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  &ir  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proVd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

Enter  Jessica,  belcnx>. 

What,  art  thou  come?  —  On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salarino. 

Enter  4NT9N10. 

Ant.  Who^s  there? 
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Gra.  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fye,  fye,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  die  rest? 
*Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you :  — 
No  masque  to-night;  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  VII. 
Belmont.     A,  Room  in  JPortia's  House. 

Flourish  of  Cornets.     Enter  Portia,  with  the  Priftce  of 
Morocco,  and  both  their  Trains. 

Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince :  — 
Now  xnake  your  choice. 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  beaxs ; — 
Who  chooseth  me^  shall  gain  *whai  many  men  desire. 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  ;> — 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  Uunt;  — 
Who  chooseth  me^  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince; . 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  me  see, 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again : 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 
Wio  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
Must  give  —  For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men,  that  hazard  all. 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
111  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead* 
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Scene  VII.  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  39 

What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves* 

As  much  as  he  deserves  ?  —  Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Hiou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  &r  as  to  the  lady ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving. 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve  !  —  Why,  that's  tlie  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here  ?  — 

Let's  see  once  more  this  sajring  grav'd  in  gold : 

Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 

Why,  that's  the  lady :  all  the  world  desires  her : 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia : 

The  watry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her  ?  'Twere  damnation. 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib®  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think,  in  silver  she's  imnwrr'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  try'd  gold? 

O  sinful  thought !  Never  so  rich  a  gem* 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold     They  have  in.  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  <^  ai]^  angel 

9  To  rib — 1 L  e,  inclose,  as  the  ribs  inclose  the  viscerai 
n  4 
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40  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.       Act  II. 

Stamped  in  gold;  but  that's  insculp^d^  upon; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.  —  Deliver  me  the  key ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  ! 

Par,  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  nay  form  lie  there. 
Then  I  am  yours.  \He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mot.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 
A  carrion  deaths  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  ?  I'll  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold^ 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold^ 
But  my  outside  to  behold-  : 
Gilded  tombs  do  warms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold^ 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroVd  : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold,  indeed ;  and  labour  lost : 

Then,  farewell,  heat;  and,  welcome,  frost — r 
Portia  adieu  !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [Exit. 

Pot.  a    gentle    riddance,-^ Draw   the    curtains, 

go:- — 
Let  all  of  his  ccHnplexion  choose  me  so.  .  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  vin. 

Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Salarino  and  Salanio. 

Solar.  Why  man, .  I  saw  Bi^sanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along;  - 

9—— insculpM  upon;}  To  insculp  is  to  engrave.  The  meaning 
is,  that  the  figure  of  the  angel  is  raised  or  embossed  on  thcf  coin, 
TK>t  engraved  on  it. 
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Sc.  VIII.     MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  41 

And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the  duke ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Solar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail : 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica : 
Besides,  Antonio  cerdfy'd  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  conius'd, 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
My  dm^hter !  —  Omy  ducats !  —  O  my  daughter  I 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ?  —  O  my  christian  ducats  !  — 
Justice!  the  Urn!  my  ducats^  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag^  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats^ 
(^double  ducatSi  stoVnfrcym  me  by  my  daughter  / 
And  jewels ;  two  stones^  two  Hch  andpreciom  stones^ 
StoPn  by  my  daughter ! — Justice !  Jind  the  girl  I 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  / 

Solar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him. 
Crying,  —  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day. 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Solar.  Marry,  well  remember'd : 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday  ^ ; 
Who  told  me,  — in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio,  when  he  told  me ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence,  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Solar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 

I  /reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  \festerdaif ;]  i.e.  I  conversed. 
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♦2  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.       Act  II. 

Of  his  return ;  he  answered  —  Do  not  sOy 

SbMer  not^  business  for  my  sake^  Bassanioy 

But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time ; 

And  for  the  Je^s  bond^  which  he  hath  qfTne, 

Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  qflaoe : 

Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thtmghts 

To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  qflaoe 

As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there : 

And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him  ^, 

And  witli  affection  wondrous  sensible 

He  wnmg  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think'he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out, 
<And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness  * 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.         [^eutit. 


SCENE  IX. 
Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'5  House. 

Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Ner.    Quick,  quick,    I  pray  thee  draw  the   curtain 
straight ; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath. 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

«  Slubber  not — ]  To  slubber  is  to  do  any  thing  carelessly,  imper- 
fectly. 

3  And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 

^ming  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  Asm,  &c.]  So  cunous 
an  observer  of  nature  was  our  author,  and  so  minutely  had  he  traced 
the  operation  of  the  passions,  that  many  passages  of  his  works  might 
fiimish  hints  to  painters.  It  is  indeed  surprizing  that  they  do  not 
study  his  plays  with  this  view.  In  the  passage  before  us,  we  have 
the  outline  of  a  beautiful  picture.    Malons. 

4 embraced  heaviness  — ]   The  heaviness  which  he  indulges, 

and  b  fond  of. 
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Scene  IX.  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  45 

Fkmrish  of  Comets.      Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon, 
Portia,  and  their  Trains. 

Pot.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  inunediately. 

Ai\  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life, 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ) .  lasdy. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

Por.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear^ 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me  *:  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope !  —  Grold,  silver,  and.  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  me^  must  give  and  hazard  aU  he  hath  : 
You  shall  look  fadrer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha !  let  me  see :  —   .    . 
Who  chooseth  jne,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 
What  many  men  desire.  —  That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  ®  and  road  of  casualty.     . 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  ^  with  conmxon  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
Who  chooseth  mf ,  shaU  get  as  nmch  as  he  deserves ; 

*  And  to  have  J  address'd  me:]  To  address  is  to  prepare. 

•  —  in  the  force --^  i.  e.  the  power. 
7  _  jump  — ]  i.  e.  agree  with. 
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44  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE-        Act  II. 

And  well  said  too;   For  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 

How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour?®  and  how  much  honour 

Rck'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 

To  be  new  varnished?  Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

Who  chooseth  me,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves : 

I  will  assume  desert ;  —  Give  me  a.  key  for  this, 

And  irislanlly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

Ar,  Whafs  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?  I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia? 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings? 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  have  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices. 
And  of  of^iosed' natures. 

Ar.  Wliat  is  here  ? 

The  fire  seven  times  tried  this ;  ' 

Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is^ 
That  did  nevet^  choose  amiss : 
Some  there  be,  that  shadcms  kiss ; 
'  Sktch  have  hut  a  shadaafs  bliss  : 


s  How  muck  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  teed  qf  honour  f]    The  meanii^  is^   How  much 
meanneis  would  be  found  among  the  great,  and  how  much  greatness 
among  the  mean*  -  i^ 
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Scene  IX.    MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  45 

There  be  fools  alive,  /  ww^ 
Silvered  oW ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head : 
So  begoney  sir^  you  are  sped. 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two.  — 

Sweet,  adieu  !  1*11  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth,  f 

\_Exeunt  Arragon,  and  Train. 
Par.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy ;  — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Per.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Por.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord? 

Sero.  Mada|[n,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord : 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets  ^ ; 
To  wit,  besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath. 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard, 

9 /  wis,]  I  know.     Wissen,  German. 

t  or,  misfortune. 

I regreetB ;]  L  e.  salutations. 
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46  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     Act  III. 

Thou  wilt  say  anon,  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, ' 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him.  — 
Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
jVi?r.  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ' 

ACT  IIL 

JSCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ? 

Salar.  WTiy,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  An- 
tonio hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked  on  the  narrow 
seas;  the  Gkx)dwins,  I  think  they  call  the  plape;  a  very 
dangerous  flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a 
tall  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  be 
an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  l}ring  a  gossip  in  that,  as 
ever  knapp'd  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe 
she  wept  for  the  death  of  a  third  husband:  But  it  is 
true, — without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the 
plain  high-way  of  talk, — that  the  good  Antonio,  the 

honest  Antonio, O  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough 

to  keep  his  name  company  !  — 

Solar.  Come,  the  fall  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — what  «ay*st  thou?  —  Why  the  end  is, 
he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses  ! 

Salon.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross 
my  prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Jew. — 

Enter  Shylock. 

How    now,    Shylock?   what    news    among    the    mer- 
chants ? 
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ScEifE  I.     MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  47 

.  Sky.  You  kiieW,  none,  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you, 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Solar.  That^s  certain ;  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Sedan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew. the  bird 
was  fledg'd;  and  then  it  is  the  complexton  of  them  all 
to  leave  the  dam. 
.  iS4y.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the.  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these 
years? 

Sky.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory;  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rhenish :  —  But  tell  us,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio 
have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrupt, 
a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  die 
Rialto ;  —  a  beggar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon 
the  mart;— let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to 
call  me  usurer;  —  let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was 
wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ;  t—  let  him 
look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh ;  What's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else, 
it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and 
hindered  me  of  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses, 
mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies; 
and  wh'at's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew :  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
eases, healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled 
by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  if 
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yott prick  us,  Ao  wenQt  Ueed ?  if  yoa tidde  us,  do  we 
not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you 
wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge?  if  we  are  like  you  in 
the  rest,  we  will  resemUe  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong 
a  CSiristian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge ;  If  a  Christ- 
ian wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy,  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I 
will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sew.  Gendemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house, 
and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him* 

Enter  Tubal. 

Salan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe;  a  third  can- 
not be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Senant. 

Sky.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  can- 
not find  her. 

Sky.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone, 
cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse 
never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it  till 
now :  —  two  thousand  ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious, 
precious  jewels.  —  I  would,  my  daughter  were  dead  at 
my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  'would  she  were 
hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  cofiin  !  No  news 
of  them  ?  —  Why,  so :  —  and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in 
the  search:  Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss !  the  thief  gone 
with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no 
satisfaction,  no  revenge:  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my  breath- 
ing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 
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Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too;  AnConiO)  as 
I  heard  in  Genoa,  — • 

S&y.  What,  what,  what?  ill  lock,  iU  hide? 

lib.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  aira.y,  eoning  firmn 
Tripolis. 

Ski/.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God:— *  Is  it  true?  is  it 
true? 

T}ib.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped 
the  wreck. 

S%.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  —*Good  news,  good 
news :  ha !  ha !  —  Where ?  in  Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourscore  ducats. 

S4y.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me :  —  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again :  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  1  four- 
score ducats ! 

Jhb.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my 
company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but 
break. 

SSy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him ;  TIJ  tor- 
ture him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Titb.  One  of  fiiem  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  mojikey. 

Shy.  CHit  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal:  it 
was  my  turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  ba- 
chelor:* I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of 
monkeys. 

Tiib.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

2 ^UMtfiny  turquoise;  IhadUofLeah^when  I  was  a  backet 

hr  :]  A  turquoise  ia  a  precious  stone  found  in  th«i  veins  of  the  moiittr 
tains  on  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the  east,  subject  to  the  Tartars. 
As  Shylock  had  been  married  long  enough  to  have  a  daughter  grown 
up,  it  is  plain  he  did  not  value  this  turquoise  on  account  of  the 
money  for  which  he  might  hope  to  selli^  but  merely  in  reject  of . 
the  imaginary  virtues  formerly  ascrfted  to 'the  stone.  It  vims  said  .of 
the  Turkey-stone,  that  it  faded  or  brightened  in  its  colour,  as  the 
health  of  the  wearer  increased  or  grew  less;  and  other  superstitious 
qualities  are  imputed  to  it,  all  of  which  were  either  monitory  or 
preservative  to  the  wearer, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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<%.  1!^^9  tbaf s  tru^  that's  very  tnie:  Oo,  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before:  I  will 
have  the  heart  of  himy  if  he  forfeit;  for  were  he  out  of 
Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandize  I  will :  Go,  go, 
Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal; 
at  our  synagogue^  Tubal;  lExetmt. 


SCENE  II. 

Behnont.     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Bassanio,   Portia,   Gratiako,   Nerissa,  and 
Attendants.      The  caskets  are  set  out. 

Par.  I  pray  you,  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
\  lose  your  company ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while : 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you;  and  you  know  yourself 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you,    . 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do^  youll  make  me  wish  a  idn, 
.  That  I  had  bem  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'er Jook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
Que  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours,  '»— 
Afine  o^vm,  I  would  say;  but  if  mine,  then  yours^ 
And"  so  aU  yours :  O !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bfurs  between  the  owners  and  their  rigbtis ; 
And  (so»  though  yours,  not  yours. —  Prore  it  so, 
Let  finrtune  go  to  hell  for  it^ — not  L 
I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time^ ; 

^  — ^ —  to  pdze  ihe  time;]    To  peize,  is  to  weigh,  or  balance;  and 
figuratively,  to  keep  in  tutpefue,  to  delajf. 
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To  eke  it,  and  ta  deaw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  finom  election. 

Bass.  Liet  me  dioose; 

For,  as  J  am,  I  lire  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  ra^,  Bassanb  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mii^led  wfth  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love : 
There  may  as  weU  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Par.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack. 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 

Bass.  Promise  me  Ufe,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Por.  Well  then,  confess  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  beai  the  very  sum  of  my  confession  : 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then :  I  amiock'd  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.  — 
'  N^issa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof.  — 
Let  Qiusick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choio^ ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  musick :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  die  stream, 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him :  He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  musick  then?  then  musick  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crown'd  monarch ;  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming.  l)ridegroom'3  ear. 
And  summon  him  tp  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence*,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  trilnite  paid  by  howling  Troy 

«  With  no  less  presence,]    With  the  same  digTdty  of  mien, 
E  2 
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To  the  sea^monster:  I  stend  for  sncrifioe^ ' 

The  re9t  aloof  are  the  Dardaniaii  wives, 

With  bleared  visages,  eooie  forth  to  view 

The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hereules ! 

Live  thoti^  I  live:— -With  much  much  more  dismay 

I  view  thefij^  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  finay. 


Mustek^  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to 
himself. 

SONG. 

1.  Tell  mcy  where  isjamy^  bred^ 
Or  in  the  hearty  or  in  the  head  f 

Ho^  begotf  haw  nourished  ? 

Reply.t 

2.  It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes^ 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lie^  : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

rU  begin  it, D^'w^?  dong^  bell. 

AYL.  Dingy  dongy  bell. 

Bass. — So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves, 
The  world  is,  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice  °, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion. 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it^  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes  ' 

*  — — /awy  —  ]  L  e.  Lcw^  •  •  •        i 

t  "Reply,  reply,**  as  part  of  the  ioog.        Malons. 

6  — —  gracious  voiced    Pleasing,  winning  favour. 

7  — —  approve  it  — ]  i.  e.  justify  it. 
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Some  mark  of  iHuetue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false   . 
As  stairs  of  sand^  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hereoks,  and  fix>wnii^  Mars; 
Who,  inward  sealed,  have  livers  while  as  milk? 
And  these  assume  bat  indoiir's  excrementS  v   ■ 

To  render  them  redoubted*    Lcxik  on  beemty,  > 

And  you  shall  see 'tb  purchas'd  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  mimde  in  nature^ 
Making  ibem  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it ; 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  windy 
Upon  supposed  fidmess,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guileid  shore^ 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  die  wisest     Therefinre,  thou  gaiidy  gMd^ 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee: 
Nor  none  of  the^  thou  pale  and  conmum  dnidge 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threot'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  plainness  f  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I ;  Joy  be  the  consequence  I 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtfiil  thoughts,  andf  rash-embrac'd  despair. 
And  shuddering  fear  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 
O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy. 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 

•  —  f)alour*s  excrement,]  i.  e.  what  a  little  higher  i«  called  the 
&ranf  of  Hercules. 

9 tke  gulled  shore  ^  i.  e.  the  ireacherota  shore.  ShakHpeare 

in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  confounds  the  participles. 
CruUed  stands  for  guUmg. 

t  "  Paleness."    Malone. 

£  3 
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I  feel  too  much  Iby  Uetttng,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  sorfek  I 
Bass.  WhsA&adlhere? 

lOpenmg  ^  leaden  tasket. 
F«r  Portia's  coairterfeit?^  What  dnni-god 
HMb^oomesonearerealion?  Moreth^qres? 
Qrxvhether,  ridfaig  onthe  balk  of  mine^ 
Seem  they  in  motion?  Here  are  severed  liqps. 
Parted  with  sugar  breidi ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  sneh  sweet  fiiends :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spader;  and  hath  wov«i 
A  golden  m^  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwdis:  But  her  eye^  •^ 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  having  made  cme, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  bodi'  his. 
And  leave  itself  uafiiniish'd :  Yet  look,  how  fiur 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow  • 
In  underprizing  it,  so  fiur  tins  sdiadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance*  -^  Here's  the  scroU,  ' 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

You  that  (koose  not  by  ike  view^ 
Chance  asjairy  and  choose  as  true  J 
Since  this  fortune falis  toyouj 
Be  content^  an^  seek  no  neu>, 
ffyou  be  weUplea^d  with  this. 
And  hold  your  Jbrtufiejbr  your  Uissj 
Tumyou  nxkereyowr  lady  i^ 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss.    , 

A  gentle  scroll ;  —  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave : 

iKissing  her. 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive, 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  dunks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 

1  Fair  PoiMs  counterfdt  ?]  CounterfeU,  which  is  at  present 
used  only  m  a  bad  sense,  anciently  signified  a  WIseness,  a  reeembUmcc, 
without  comprehending  any  idea  of  fraujii. 
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Hearing  applause^  and  univeisal  dieut. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gaziE^,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peds^ofpraise  behisor  no; 
So»  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  ev«n  so; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirmed,  s^'d,  ratified^by  you. 

Par.  You  see  m^  lord  Bassaiuo,  where  I  sDand, 
Such  as  I  am:  though,  for  my  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet^  for  you, 
I  would  be  trabkd  twenty  times  mysdf ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fkir,  ten  thousand  times 
More  ridi; 

That  only  to  stand  hi^  on  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  b^ties^  Uvings,  friends. 
Exceed  account:  but  &e  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  somethings  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unsdiod'd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn;  and  happier  than  thiai> 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leant ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  Icnrd,  her  governor,  her  kmg. 
Myseli^  and  what  is  mine,  to  you^  and^yours 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fidr  mansion,  master  of  my  servant^ 
Queen  o'er  mysdf ;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  tfauese  servants,  and  this  saiiie  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord ;  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 

t  *f  And  happier."    Malone  omits  and,  .,  ^  ^ 
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And  there  is  such  eonfttiioii  in  n^  powers, 
As»  after  some  oration  fiuorl;  spdce 
By  a  beloved  prmce;  there  doth  appear 
AjmoDg  the  buzzing  pleased  hmltitudei 
Where  eveiy  somediiag  bong  blent  togeth^S 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothii^,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  expressed  t  But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  fing^,  then  parts  life  from  hoiCe; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  tim^ 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper,   * 
To  cry,  good  joy ;  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  I 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gende  lady^ 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  fixHA  me^  s 
And  when  your  honours  mean  to  solenuiize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  ngte  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours: 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd;  lbr.intermissi<m^ 
No4nore  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you* 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there;  ^ 
And  so  did  mine  too^  as  the  matter  fidls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again ; 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love;  at  last,  —  if  promise  last,r— 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  &ir  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune  . 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

9  _^  bgin^  Itieitt  together,]  i.  c*  blended. 

3  ...^  yotf  can  with  none/nm  me :]  That  is,  poUe  aumyjrom  we  ; 
none  that  I  shall  lose,  if  you  gain  It.' 

A^^^fif  intermission—]  Intermiuhn  is  /Ni«#r,  iniervenhig  time, 
deUti/, 
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Por.  Is  this  troe»  NerisMi? 

l^er.  Madain^  it  is,  00  yoa  staod  pka^'d  withal. 

Bass.  Anddayott,  GcoAtmo^  mean  good &ith? 

Gra.  Yes^  'fiidi,  ntylord* 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  hom>ur'd  in   your 
nuurriage; 

Grcu  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first.boy  &r  a  thou- 
sand ducats. 

^er.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Grcu  No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake 
down*     ■    ■ 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Loirenxo^  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  fiiend,  Salerio? 


Mi»ter  LoREKzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Saleno,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  mterest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome : : —  By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  fi-iends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome.  , 

Pcyr.  So  do  I,  my  lord; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Ijn'.  I  thank  your  honour :  —For  my  part,  my  lord. 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sak.  I  did,  my  lord^  .       , 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  {Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  fidend  doth. 

Sak.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon'  stranger;  bid  her  welcome; 
Your  hand,  Salerio;  What's  the  news  from  Venice ? 
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How  doth  AmA  royal  merduinty  good  Antonio? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  o«r  suceeiB ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  bxm  won  the  fleece* 

Sale.  'Would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  heifaadi 
lost! 

Pbr.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon'  same 

That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio'a  ^dieek : 

Some  dear  friend  dead;  eke-nodnng  in«  the  world- 

Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 

Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse  ?  — - 

With  leave,  Bassanio;  I  «m  half  yoitfs^, 

And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  ^  any  thmg 

That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words. 
That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myscdf  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart:  When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend. 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body*  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  &il'd  ?     What,  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 

*  The  paper  as  the  body  —  ]  The  expression  is  somewhat  elliptical : 
''The  paper  or  the  body/'  means  — the  piqper  resembles  the  body» 
is  as  the.  body. 
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And  not  one  vessd 'scope  the  dvMdfid  toodi 
Of  merclumt^mamng  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lofd. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  presept  money  to  disdbarge  the  Jew, 
He  wonld  not  take  it :  Never  dkl  I  kaiaw 
A  creature^  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  aiMlfgreedy  to  confemid  a  man : 
He  plies  tlie  duke  St  morning,  andatnight; 
And  dotib  impeadi  the  fireedmi  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  hmi  jnstice;  twenty  merchants, 
The  duker  himself,  and  the  magidficoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  i 
But  none  can  drive  him  from,  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear, 
To  Tubal,  and  to  CSiUs,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard- with  poor  Antonio. 

Par.  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 

Beiss.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any,  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Par.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Par.  What,  no  more  ? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
f  Shall  losea  hair  through  Bassanio's  &ult 
first,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife ; 

t  **  Should  lose.'*    Mai.om£. 
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And  then  away  to  Veniee  to  your  friend; 

For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Pottaa's  side 

With  an  unquiet  souL    You  sipdl  have  gold 

To  pay  the  petty  ddbt  twenty  times  ovw; 

When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  ak>ng: 

My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself  mean  tim^ 

Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come^  away ; 

For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  day : 

Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  mearry  dlieer^ ; 

Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. —     ' 

Butlet  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend; 

Bass.  [Reads.]  Smeet  Bassanio^  my  skips  hofve  iil . 
mscarried^  my  (^editors  grcfm  crud^  my  estate  is  very  km, 
my  bond  to  iJieJew  isjbrfeit;  and  since^in  pqying  itj 
it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between 
you  and  /,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  ny  death ;.  notwith- 
standing, use  your  pleasure :  if  your  lave  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

Pot.  O  love,  despatch  aU  business,  and  be  gone. 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste :  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  ^lilty  of  my  stay, 

+  No  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.      {Excimt. 


SCENE  III. 

Venice.     A  Street. 

Belter  Shylock,  Sajlanio,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

SAy.    Gaoler,    look    to    him;  — Tell    not    me    of 

mercy; 

This  is  the  fool  that  l^iit  out  money  gratis ;  — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

^^^-  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 


*  —cheer;]  i.e.  countenance. 
t«  Nor  rest."    Malokb. 
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S%y.  rU  have  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my  bond; 
I  have  sworn  an  oadi,  that  I  will  have  my  bond : 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  had'st  a  cause : 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond^ 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request 

JM*  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  s^ieak. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
rU  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-e3r'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not; 
I'll  have  no  speaking;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit  Shylqok. 

Salon.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur, 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life;  his  reason  wdl  I  know; 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hales  me. 

Satan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  caimot  deny  die  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strsoigers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  grie&  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.       ■  .   . 

Well,  gaoler,  on :  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not !    [Exeunt. 

7  —  so  fond*^]  i.  e,  so  foolish. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 
Balthazar. 

Lcjr.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
Yoit  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  die  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief^ 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work. 
Than  customary  bounty  caii  enforce  you. 

Per.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now:  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord :  If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestowed. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  -cruelty  ? 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it:  hear  other  things. — 
LcH*enzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  my  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breat^i'd  a  secret  vow,  *       '  i 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  0% 
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And  there  we  wifl  tbidel    I  do  desire  you. 

Not  to  d^y  this  impositicm; 

The  which  my  love^  and  some' necessity, 

Now  lays  upon  you. 
Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 
Par.  My  peofde  do  already  know  my  mindy 

And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 

In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  mysdf. 

So  fare  you  wdl,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 
Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on  you  t 
Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content 
Por*  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleased 

To  wish  it  bade  on  you:  &re  you  well,  Jessica. — 

lEopeunt  j£saiCA  and  Lorenzo. 

Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 

So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter. 

And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  many 

In  speed  to  Padua;  see  thou  render  this 

Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario; 

And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  qpeed  . 

Unto  the  tranect^  to  the  common  ferry 

Which  trades  to  Venice :  — waste  no  time  in  words. 

But  get  thee  gone;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
BaltA.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[JSiTlV. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'U  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  .  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shaU,  Nerissa;  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 

8  Unto  the  tranect,]  The  old  copies  concur  in  thii  reading 
which  a[^ean  to  be  derived  from  tranare,  and  was  probably  a 
word  current  in  the  time  of  our  author,  though  I  can  produce  no 
example  of  it.    SrEieyBys. 
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With  what  we  kck.    VU  hold  thee  any  wager, 

When  we  are  both  accouter'd  like  yoimg  men, 

rU  prove  the  prettier  feUow  of  the  two, 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 

And  speiik,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 

With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride;  and  speak  of  frays. 

Like  a  fine. bracing  youth :  and  tell  quaint  lies, 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 

I  could  not  do  with  all ;  f  then  I'll  repent, 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 

That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth :  —  I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Par.  Fye  !  wliat  a  question's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter? 
But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gfite;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  lEsewnt. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.    A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly: — for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I  pro- 
mise you,  I  fear  you.^  I  was  always  plain  with  you,  and 
so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter :  TTierefore, 

t  "  Withal."    Malone. 

»  —  I  promise  you,  I  fear  youj   I  fear /or  you. 
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be  of'good.dieer;  fer,  .tniljr,  lAhinki  you  are  ^dwiifd 
There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  oan.  do  you  .aay  good; 
and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither.  > 
'-.  Jes.  And. what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Lmm.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  yoiirjfiither. 
got  you  not,  that  you  aire  not  the  Jiew's  daughter. 
'  %ks.  That/were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed;  so 
the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Lam.  Truly  Xhea  I  fear  you  are  damn'd  both  by 
father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  ,yotti> 
&ther,  I  fall  into  Cbaryb^is,  your  mother;  well,  you 
are  gone  both  ways. 

^Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband;  he  hatk-made 
me  a  C3uistian. 

Lioun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  wete  Chris^ 
tioiis  enough  before;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well,  live, 
one  by  another :  This  making  of  Christians  .will  .raise 
the  priceof  hogs;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we 
shall  npt  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  <moi\ey» 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  ^y; 
here  he  comes..  . 

Lor.  I  shaQ  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelpt, 
if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo;  Launcelot 
and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flady,  there  is  no  mercy  for 
me  in  heaveiv.  because  I  am  a  Jew's,  daughter:  and.  he 
says,  you  are  lio  good  member  of  the  commonwealth^  for, 
in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  ppce 
of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the .  negro's  belly ;  the 
Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more 
than  reason:  but  .if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman, 
she  is,  indeed,,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

VOL.  III.  f 
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V 

Ijfr^  How  e^ry  fool  cftn  play  upon  the  wosd !  I 
tkiilk,  the  best  gmoe  <^  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence;  and  discourse  grow  conunendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots.  —  Go  in,  sirrah;  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Liar.  Gbodlylord,  what  awitnsnapperare  you !  then 
bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,^  too,  sir:   only,    cover,  is  the 

W(MPdl« 

Lor*  Will  you  cover  thai,  sir? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarseUing  with  occasion  I  Wilt  thou 
show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  I  pray 
thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning 
to  thy  fellowis;  bid  themjcover  the  table,  s^rve  in 
meat^  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in;  for  the 
meat,  sir,  it  dball  be  covered;  for  your  coming  in  to 
dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall 
govern.  [Exit  Launcelot. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  Ms  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  And  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing:  It  is  veiy  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  idfe ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
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Pawn*d  with  the  other;  for  the  poor  rude  world 

Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife.  . 
Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that 
Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 
Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk; 

Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 

I  shall  digest  it. 
Jes.  Well,  rU  set  you  forth.  [JSr^m/- 


,         ACT.  IV. 

SCENE  L— Venice.     ACourt  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  Duke,  the  Magnificoet ;  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gratiano,  Salarino,.  Salanio,  and  others. 

Duke*  What,  hi  Antonio  here? 

Aiii.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

lyuke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee;  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhmnan  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity^  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

AsnJt.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy*s  reach  ^^  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury;  and  am  arm'd 
To  sibfFer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

1  Am  envy'*  micAJ    Enoy   in  this  place  meani  hatred  or 

mdliee. 
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<58  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.      Act  IV. 

Buke.  Go  one,  wid  call  the  Jew  into  die  court; 
SaUm.  He's  ready  at  the  door :  he  com^s,;  my  lord. 

JBw^^Shylock*. 

Duke.   Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
face.  — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  diou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy,  and  remorse  ^'  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  ^  cruelty : 
And  where*  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive. a  moiety  of  the  principal;     -. 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  sp  huddled  on  his  back ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down,  ,    , 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  swOm, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it;,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom* 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  chpose'to  have    - 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats:  I'll  not  answer  that : 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour ;  Is  it  answer'd  ?  « 

What  if  my  house  be  troxibled  with  a  rat, 

g ■        remorse,]  i.e.  pity.. 

^  -fc—  apparent — •]  TTiat  is,  seeming  :  not  real.      '" .,' 

< — where  —  ]  For  whereas. 
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Scenes  1.     Af ERiDHANT  OF  VENICR  ©9 

And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  dueats  ; 

To  have  it  baned  ?  What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  ? 

Some,  men  there  are,  love  ntjt  a  gaping  pig ; 

Some^  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a'<»t; 

And  others,  t  when  the  bag^pipe  sings  i*  the  nose,       * 

Cannot  contain  thieir  urine ;  For  a^ttbn  ♦, 

Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loaths :  -  Now,  for  your  answer : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rertder'd. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 

Why  he,'  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  -  a  swollen  bag-pipef ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answered  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Sky.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Sky.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Sky.  What,  would*st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee ' 
twice? 

Jnt.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question*  with  the  Jew :  - 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 

•**  Cannot  contain,"  &c.— Malone  reads  thus : 
**  Cannot  contain  their  urine  for  affection : 
Masters  of  passion^  sway  it  to  the  mood,  &c.'* 
f  Malone  reads  "  a  woollen  bag-pipe.** 

5 i^ou  question  —  ]  To  question  is  to  converse.     '  ^    *  '' 
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70  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     Act  iV. 

When  they  are  finetted  wkh  the  gusts  of  heaven; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard^ 
As  seek  to  soft^  that  (than  which  whafs  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart:  —Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  O^^rs,  use  no  Saxthe^  me^ns,      .  .  , 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment^  and  the  Jew  his  wilL 
Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 
S%.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat,     , 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 
Duke.  How  shalt  th6u  hope  for  mercy,   rend'ring 

none? 
S^.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  dduiig  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave  % 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  ^vish  parts, 
Because  you  boi^ht  them :  —  Shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  fre^  many  them  to  your  heirs? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yoiirs,  and  let  their  palates    ' 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?  You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours : — So  dd  I  answer  you ; 
The  pound  of  .6e$h,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  minef,  and  I  will  have  it: 
If  you  deny  me,  fye  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice : 
I  stand  for  judgm^it  \  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke.     Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor,.. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Ck>me  here  to-day, 

0  —  manif  a  purchased  slave,]  This  argument,  considered  as  used 
to  the  particidar  persons,  seems  conclusive.  I  see  not  how  Venetians 
or  Englishmen,  while  they  practice  th^  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves^ 
can  much  enforce  or  demand  the  law  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us^    Johksok. 

t  ••^tisminc."    Malone. 
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ScENB  t.     MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  71 

Salar.  'My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  liters  from  the  doetcn*. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring' us  th^ letters;  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio !  What,  man  ?  courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

AnL  I  am  a  tainted  wetib^  of  the  flodc, 
Meetest  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dre^ed  like  a  km/er^s  derk. 

Duke,  Came  you  from  Pa^ua^  from  Bellario  ? 

Net.  From,  both,   my  lord:    Bellario   greets   your, 
grace.  {Presents  a  letter., 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

S%.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  hai^  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen :  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  ax,  befir  half,  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayei:s  pierce  thee  ? 

Sl^  No^  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Grcu  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd* 
Thou  almost  mak'st  m^  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  t^ythagoras. 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves    . 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter. 
Even  fix)m  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Inftis*d  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

S*y.  Till  thou  can'st  rafl  the  Seal  from  off*  my  bond, 
Thou  but  oflfend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud : 
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72  MERCHANT  or  VENIGR      Act  IV^ 

Repair ihy  wit,  gpicd -youth,  or  itiwillfell 
To  cureless  ruia.  —  I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  ccmimend 
A  youi^  and  learned  doctor  to  our  <jourt :  •^-  . 
Wtere  is  he  ? 

Ner.,  He  attend0§i  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether 'you!ll  admit  him. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart: — sOTietlireeorfourpfyou, 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.  — 
Mean  time,  the  court  shajl  hear  Bellarip's  letter.:  . 

[Clerk  reads.']  ^  Your  ^ace  shall  undfrstand,  thatf  at* 
the  receipt  of  your  letter^  I  am  very  sick :  but  in  the  instant 
that  your  mesge^er  ce^ney  in  laving  msitationwas  mth  me 
a  young  doctor  of  Bofne,  his  name  is  Balthasar:  I  ac- 
quainted him  with  tEe  cause  in  cohtravet^bet^meenihe  Jem 
and  Antonio  the  merchant:  we  Jumed  der  muny  books 
together:  heisjwmisKd  with  my  opinion;  whidiy  bettered 
with  his  atm  learning,  {tAe  greatness  whereof  I  cannot 
enough  commend^)  comes  with  him,  at  my  importimity,  to 
JiU  vp  your  graces  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  youy 
let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  himlcUk  a 
reverend  estimation:  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  bod^ 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gvadom* accept'-  * 
ance,  whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation. 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he' writes:  * 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws.  '' 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  BeUario? . 

Por.  I  did,,  my  lord. 

Duke.      ..  You  are  welcome:  take  your  place-/ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  differ^ice 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

For.  I  am  informed  thr(^ughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jejv  ?  . 
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Scene  I.     MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  75 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Sliylodk,  bc^  stand  forth*  -' 

For.  Is  your  name. Shylock? 

iSS^«  '  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Pot*.  Of  a  stzmge  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  such  a  rule,  .that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you  ^9  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
You  stand  wiAin  his  danger  S  do  you  not? 

[JbANTQMial 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

For.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mercifiil. 

Shf.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  teU  me  that 

Poi*.  The  quality. of  mercy  is  not. sthun'd; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  geojtle  rain  fix»n  heaven 
Upon  the  {dace  ben^eath :  it  is  twice  bkss'd ; ;  . 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives^  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  bocomesi 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force*  of  temporal  power,\ 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  soepjt^d  sway,  ^  ^ 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings>:  . 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself;  .  ^ 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God'9 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     TherefiH*e,  Jew^ ' 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,  r-.         .  .   .  ^ 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  ^.:  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all.  to  reader 
The  deeds  of  mm^.    I  have  spoke  thus  much,  • 

7  CarniU  impugn  you^  .To  impugn^  is  to  oppose,  to  controvert, 

8  You  stand  within  his  danger  J  i.  e.  within  his  reach  or  control. 

9  in  the  course  of  justice ,  non6  of  us  ' 

Should  see  salvation:]   Portia  referring  theJiptc;  to  the  ChristiBo' 

doctrine  of  salvation^  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  cha-^ 
racter.    Blackstoi«£« 
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74  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.      Act  IV. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  diy  piea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Mast  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there* 

Shj^  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  onrvte  die  law. 
The  penalty  atid  forfeit  of  my  b6nd. 
Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 
Bass,  Yes,  here  I  t^ider  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twicethesun:  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart: 
K  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  Htde  wmng; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  WilL 

Par*  It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  estiUilished : 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by^  iblie  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state:  it  cannot  be. 

Shy*  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  diee ! 
PdT.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 
Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 
Por.  Shylock,  there^  thrice  thy  money  ofier'd  thee. 
Shy.  All  oaih,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  faea:wn: 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

JPdr.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawftdly  by  this  the  Jew  may  daim 
A  pound  <^  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off   < 
Nearest  the  merchants  heart :  Be  merdfiil ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tehour.  — 
It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Wliereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
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S«N»  I.     MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  75 

Proceed  to  jit^^moiit:  by  my  soul  I  swear» 
There  is  no  po/W^t  In  ihd  todgne  of  mfUi 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  bere  on  my  bond^ 

AfU.  M|ost  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  eouri 
To  give  the  judgm^t 

Por.  Why  then,  thuft  it  is. 

You  must  prepare  your  bo^fm  for  his  Idiife  t 

Sh/.  O  noble  Judge  !  O  excellent  youis^  man  1 

Par.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  fiill  relation  to  the  penaltys 
Which  here  appearetb  due  upon  the  bond.    ' 

Sy.  'Tis  very  true :  O  wise  and  uprj^t  jud^ ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks! 

Par.  Therefore^  lay  bare  your  bosom « 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast: 

So  says  the  bond^-^Doth  it  nol^  noble  judge?*^ 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words« 

Par.  It  is  so.    Are  thesre  bahince  h^r%  to  weigh 
The  flesh? 

Sky.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por^  Havebysonieaurgeoil,  Shylqck^onyourchai^, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death* . 

Shf.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  tiie  bond  ? 

Par.  It  is  not  so  express'd;  But  what  of  that? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shf.  I  cannpt  find  jtt;  'tis  not  in  t^e  bond. 

Par.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.  But  litde;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd.  — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio;  &re  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that. I  am  &llen  to  this  for  you; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom^  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealthy 
To  view  with  hoUow  ey6,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  offl 
Commend  me  to  your  hcmourable  wi£^: 
Tell  her  t^e  process  of  Antonio's  end. 
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75  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE:  -     Act  IV- 

Say,  how  I  loVd  jou,  speak  me  Mt  in  dcialh ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge. 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  onee  a  love* 
Repent  not  yoa  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; . 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heiart. . 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wi^. 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  sdid  all  the  worlds 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life ;  < 

I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  tbem^all  .        '  . 

Here  to  this  devi},  to  deliver  you.  .         . 

Par.  Your  wife  would  give  you  Jittle  thanks  for  that. 
If  «he  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  o£fer. 

Gra.  I  have  a, wife,  whom,  I  protest,  1  love; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ;  - 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 
« Siy.  These  be  the  Christiai^  husbands :  I  Imve  a 
daughter; 
'Would,  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  \  \^Aside* 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.   A  pound  of  tiiat  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
S^*  Most  rightful  judge ! 

Par.  And  you  must  cut  tins  flesh  from  off  his  breiast ;  ' 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it 
Sky.  Most  learned  judge  !  A  sentence;  come,  prepare. 
Par.  Tarry  a  little ;  —  there  is  something  else.  — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  tiiy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
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Scene  L      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  ^77 

Are,  by  the  hws  of  Vfeni<5e,  confiscate 
Unto  die  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge !  —  Mark,  Jew ;  —  O  learned 
judge! 

1%.  Is  that  the  law? 

Por.  Thyself  shalt  see  the  aiA  : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd, 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  diou  desir'ist 

Gra.  O  learned  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew;   a    learned 
judge! 

Shy.  I  take  this  ofier  then;  — pay  the  boild  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft; 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;  —  soft ;  —  no  haste  ;— 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penally. 

Gra.  O  Jew  !  an  upright  ju^ge,  a  learned  judge  I 

Por.  Therefpre,  prepare  tiiiee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
.Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  —  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  ihe  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 
ITiou  dlest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second-  Daniel,  a  Danid,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por. '  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy  forfeitui:e. 

Sh^.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

jB^.  I  hyave  it  ready  for  thee;  here, it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  reftis'd  it  in  the  open  court; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel !  ^      . 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.  . 

Sky.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture^ 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 
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78  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.      Act  IV. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
1*11  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jtew; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,  -— 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  tklien, 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts. 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen^ 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cofii^  of  the  state; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st: 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding. 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsM. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang  thy- 
self: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  diflferaice  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it: 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state;*  not  for  -^tonio.    ^     '- 

Sky.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  pitp 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life^ 
When  you  do  take  tibe  means  whereby  1  live. 

^  Ay 9 far  ike  state;  &c.]  That  is,  the  state's  moiety  may  he  com- 
muted for  a  fine,  hut  not  Antonio^s.    Malone. 
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ScBNE  I.      MERCHANT  OF,  VENICE.  7^ 

Par.  What  mercy  can  you  render  hini)  AntMnci?. 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis;  nothing  eke;  for  God^s  sak«. 

Ant.  So  please  my.  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  haye 
The  other  half  in  use, — to  render  it^ 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gandeman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 
Two  things  provided  more,  —  That,  for  this  favour. 
He  presently  become  a  Clmstian ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

DiJce.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  eke  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Pat.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew,  what  dost  thou  say? 

Shf.  I  am  ccmtent 

Per.  Qerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray.you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence ; 
I  am  not  well;  send  the  deed  after  me^ 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfiithers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  should'st  have  had  ten  more% 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

[iSri/  Shylock. 

Ihike.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Par.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon ; 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet,  I  presently  set  forth. 

IDuke.  I  am  sorry,  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him.    . 

\JEa:e!unt  Duk^  Magnifkoes^  and  Train. 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  finaid. 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 

ft  ......  thou  shouldUi  have  had  ten  more,]   u  e.  a  jury  of  twelve 

men,  to  condemn  thee  to  be  hangod. 
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80  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.      Act  IV. 

Qfgriehrcms  penalties;  m  liea  whereof^ 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  luitp  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  puns,  withal.  . 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,;  over  and  above,. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Per.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied.: 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  whien  we  meet  again ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  ^ir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further ; 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute,. 
Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  yqu,  . 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,,  and  therefore  I  will  jrield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your  sake.;     . 
And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from  you :  -r- 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand;  I'll  take  no  more; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not.  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir,  — alas,  it  is  .a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

:  Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,'  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. . 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this,  ,than  on  the 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you,. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardoa  me. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  oflfers^: 
You  tat^ht  me  first  to  beg;  and  no:w,  methinks,. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  shoulj^  ;be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  this  ring  .was  given  me  by  my  iwife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow, 
That  I  shoiild  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it  , 

Por.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  .to.  say:e.  thw  rgifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman. 
And  know  howSveli  I  have  des^rv'd  this  ring, 
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Scene  a    MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  81 

She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 

For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you ! 

lExetmt  Portia  and  NbHissa* 

Ani.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring;. . 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  conunandment 

Bass.  Oo,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  rkig;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  can'st, 
Unto  Antonio's  house :  —  away,  make  haste. 

lExit  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come,  Antonio.  lExeunt 


SCENE  11. 
TTie  same.    A  Street 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Par.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it;  we'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice?. 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Par.  That  cannot  be : 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do.  . 

•  ^  •  - 
3  —  Upon  viore  advice  J  i.  e.  more  r^/Ucihh. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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gf  MEBCHANT  OF  VENICE.     .  Act  V. 

Ner.  ,      Shv  I  would  spedk  with  you :  -r- 

rU  see  i£  I  can: get  my  hust^aild's  ring,        {To  Portia^ 
Whidi^  C  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Par.  Thou  may'st,  I  walraht;   We  dmll'  have  old 
swearings     *       . 
That  they  didgive  the  rings  a^ay  to  men ; 
But  we'll  out£ttce  them,  and  outswear  them  too;  .    . 
Away,  make  hastis ;  thou  know'st^  where  I  wilt  tarry. 

Ner.  Come,  good  sir^   will  you  show  me  tb  tihis 
house  ?  \Exetmt, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Belmont     Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor,  The  moon  shines  bright:  —  In  such  a  night 
as  this, 
Wh«i  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees,- 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  i  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted. the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night 

Jes.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  fearftilly  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself,-  . 
And  ran  dismay'd  awltjTU 

Lor.  In  such  a  ^ight, 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sai^r^Wiks,  a-tid  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  C^rdiage.        . . 

Jes.  :    III  such  a  nightr 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted-  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^son. 

Xor.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealdiy  Jew : 
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ScKvt.  I.       MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  8^ 

And  with  an  unthrift  ioVe  did  run  frcm  VeRioe»  . 
As  far  as  Belmont, 

Jes.  And  in  such  a  night,  f 

Did  young  hortazo  swear  he  loy'd.h^  well; 
Stealing  her  soui  with  many  vqws  of  fiutht 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lot.  ,  And  in  s^ch  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  loye^' arid  he.forgaVfe.  it  her. 

Jes,  I  would  out-ni^t  you,  did  nobody  cootHe: 
But,  hark,  I  head:  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

SHeph.  A  friend. 

Lor.  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name  I  pray  you, 
frieiid?  " 

Steph,  Stephano  Is  my  name  j;  and  I  bring  word, 
My  mistress  'will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont;  slfie  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Whocomes  with  her? 

Stepk.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid.   , 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned? 

Lor.  He  isnot,».noi:  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 
But  go  we  in^  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
AnB  cereihortiously  let  us  prepare 
SoiKie  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

En^  Laukcelot. 

Loan.  Soi%  .8cda,.w<o  ha,  ha,  sola,  dola  ! 
Lot.  Who^calls? 

Lattn.  Sola  f  did  you  see  master  torenzo,  and  misn 
tress  liorenzo ?  sola,  sola! 

t  **  In  such  A  night."    Malone. 
g2 
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]jor.  Leave  hollaing, .  man ;  here. 

Ijaun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Ijor.  Here. 

Ijcam.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my  master, 
with  his  horn  iull  of  good  news ;  my  master  will  be  here 
ere  morning.  \BxiL 

Lor.  Sweet  .soul,    let's  in^    and  there  expect  their 
comings 
And  yet  no  matter;  —  Why  should  we  go  in? 
My  firiaid  Sfephfino,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand :  .    :     ,  . 
And  bring  your  musick  forth  into  the  air.  — 

{Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  mpon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Beeome  the  touches  of  «weet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica:  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  ^  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st^ 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins : 
Such. harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ^; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.  — 

<  -— -  toi^A  padnes  cf  bright  gold;]  A  padne,  from  patina,  ■  Lat. 
A  paime  is  the  small  flat  dish  or.  plate  used  with  ^the  chalice,  in  the 
admioistnition  of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  time  of  popery,  and  pro- 
bably in  the    following  age,   it  was .  commonly  made  of  gold. 

MaIiONE. 

»  Such  harmony  it  in  immortal  souls ;  &c.]  This  passage  having 
been  much  misunderstood,  it  maybe  proper  to  add  a  short  explan- 
ation of  it. 

SiuA  harmony  J  ftc.  is  not  ap  ^xplanadmi  ariibg  fiom .  the  ^fbre- 
goingline  —  ''So great  is  the  harmony!"  but  an  illustration: — 
**  Of  the  iome.  kind  is  tl^e  harmony." — The  whole  runs  thus : 

There  it  not  one  (^  the  heavenly  orbt  but  tingt  at  it  movet,  ttiU 
quiring  to  the  cherubMu  Similar  to  the  harmony  they  make,  it  thai  of 
immortal  tonlt  f  or,  (in  other  words,)  each  of  ut  have  at  perfect  har* 
mony  m  ow  toult  at  the  harmony  of  the  tpheret,  inatmuck  at  we  have 
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EfUer  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ®; 
With  sweetest  toudies  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  wi^  musick. 

Jes.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  musick. 

[Musick. 

Lor.'  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive :  • 
For  db  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowmg,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  Aeir  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  anjr  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick :  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  natul'e : 
The  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  ^ 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
L6t  no  such  man  be  trusted.  —  Mark  the  musick.- 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

Par.  That  light  we  see,  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  I 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 


the  quality  of  being  moved  by  tweet  sounds  (as  he  expresses  it  afie^- 
wards;)  but  our  gross  terrestrial  party  which  environs  us,  deadens  the 
sound,  and  prevents  our  hearing,  —  It,  [Doth  grossly  close  it,  in,]  I 
apprehend,  refers  to  harmony.    Malone. 

0  wake  Diana  unth  a  hymii;]    Diana  is  the  moon,  wbo^is  in 

the  next  scene  represented  as  sleeping. 

o  3 
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«6  M ERCHAin^  DF.  VENICE.      3  Act  V, 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,    we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

Per.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  th^  1^ : 
A  substiMite  ^hines  l^rightly  ^&  a  kipg,  .  • 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  )ii$  state 
Em|ities  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brodc 
.1]^  l^e  main  of  waters.     Musick  !  hark ! 

Ner.  It  i$  your  inusid):,  madam,  of  the.  hoii^ 

Par.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  ^fitfiput  respect  ^  j .  . 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweetier  than  b^  day, 

Ner*  £Uence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam.  . 

Per.  The  crow  4^  fsing  as  sweedy  as  thf  lark. 
When  neith^  is  attend^ ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  evary  goQse  is  cackling^  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren, 
HowTnany  things  by  season  seasoped  are 
To  thdr  right  praise,  and  tru,e  perfection  !  — 
Peace,  ho^ !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  [Musick  ceas€§. 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knpws  me,    as  the  blind  man  knows  the 
cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands'  welfare. 
Which  q>ee4,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yetj 

But  ther^  is  come  a  messenger  before. 
To  signify  their  coming. 

Por.  Go  in,  Nerissa, 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 


7  - —  tmthaut  respect ;]  Not  absolutely  good,  but  relatively  good 
I  it  u  ipodified  by  circumsUnces. 
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Scene  I.        MEftCHANT  OF  VENICE.  «» 

No  noie  at.all  of  Qtir  beitig  abeent  bence;  -*^ 
Nor  you,  L(nrenz0;<*«-Jessba,  nor  yew. 

Lor.  Your  husbmd  is  athitnd,  I  hear  bb  Mrnif^v: 
We  are  no  tell-talies,  madam ;  fear  you  not 

Par.  This  n^^H,  metbinks,  is  bii^  the  ^^gfljght  mk, 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'lis  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is  whfoi  the  sun  is  bid« 

Enter  Basqanio,  Antonio,  Gbatiano,  and  their 
FoU(mers^ 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

For.  Let  me  give  light ^,  but  let  me  not  be  light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 
But  God  sort  all !  —  You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.   I  thank  you,  madam:  give  welcome  to  my 
friend. — 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Par.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him. 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  wejcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.  * 

[Gratiano  and  Nerissa  seem  to  talk  apart. 

Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

8  A  tucket — ]  Toccata^  Ital.  a  flourish  oa  a  trumpet. 

9  Letme^veUghty  &c.]  There  is  scarcely  any  word  with  which 
Shakspeare  so  much  delights  to  trifle  as  with  Sghi^  in  its  various 
stgniiications.    Johnson. 

1  .^«^  thit  breathing  courtesy.]  This  vertml  complimentary  form, 
made  up  only  of  breathy  i.  e.  words. 

G  4 
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8«  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.       'AcrV. 

Par.  A  qtHum^ly^ho,  already  ?  whafs  the  mitlter? 

Gra.  About  ift  hoop  of  gold,  ft  paltrjr  nag 
That  she  did  giye  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry* 
Upon  a  knife,  Ltwe  me^  and  leave  me  not. 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  gire  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death ; 
And  tihat  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Grave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  — ^but  well  I  know,  - 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  face,  that  had  it.  - 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth,  — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  litde  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee ; 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Par.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  riveted  so  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  fi-om  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano,  •  .. 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off. 
And  swear,  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it.  \_Aside. 

« . like  cutlerU  poetry — "]  Knives,  as  Sir  J.  Hawkins  observes, 

were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  of  aqua  fortiiy  with  short  sen- 
tiences in  distich.  For  posy^  Mr.  Malone  reads  poesy^  in  his  hist 
edition,  but  not  in  his  first. 
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Scene  L      MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  89 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  be^d  it,  and,  indeed, 
DeseiVd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine: 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings* 

Por.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hapey  which  you  received  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  coidd  add  a  lie  unto  a  &ult, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

Par.    Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring.  . 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours. 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring. 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Par.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ruig, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony  ? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away ; 
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90  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.         Act  V- 

Even  he  that  had  heM  up  the  v^  life 

Of  my  dear  faimd*    What  should  I  a^^  sweet  lody  ? 

I  was  enforced  to  send  it  after  hkft ; 

I  was  b$aet  with  sIoiEuae  and  couriesyj: 

My  honmr  would  not  let  ii^ratitude 

So  much  besmear  it :  Pardon  me,  good^lady ; 

For  by  these  bl^$ed.candles  of  the  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  wauHhaive  begg'd 

The  ring  of  me  to  giive  the  worthy  dootar^ 

For.  Let  not  tfat^  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house: 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  kiv^d; 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep^Hr  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  ais  you ; 
I'll  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have. 
No,  not  my  body,  xmx  my  husband's  bed  : 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it; 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home  j  watch  me  like  Argu»; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  nlon^ 
Now,  by  mine  hojooiu')  which  i^  y^  mine  own, 
I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfeUow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk;  dierefete  be  well  advis'd. 
How  you  do  l^ve  me  to  .mine  own  protecdon. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so :  l^not  me  take  him  then; 
For,  if  J  do^  I'll  mar  the  young  tderk's  pen^ 

Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  ioi  these  quarrels. 

Por.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  You  iure  welcome  notwith* 
standing* 

Bass.  Portia,  fergive  me  this  enforoad  wrong; 
And  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  tiiee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself,  — ■'— 

Por.  Maik  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  ^^es  he  doubly  sees  hinksdif  .:  • 
In  ea<^  eye  one:  -«*8wear  by  jnour  double  self  ^, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  buihearme: 

3 stuear  hy  your  double  sel^^  Double  is  here  used  in  a  bad 

sense  for  ^fuU  of  duplicity. 
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PardeR  llHfi  finib^  >ajid  by  my  «ob1  Iismeur 
I  new  more  irall  break  «i  oatli  with  tbee* 

jds^.  I  dnee  liid  imd  my  body  for  his  wealfb  ^ ; 
Which,  but  for  him  thtttfaad  your  hiishaiid^  x&ig, 

[.To  FoafTiA* 
Had  quite  mkoitsrifid:  I  dave  be boimd flgaini 
My  soul  upon  Ube  fottat^  that  yonr  iond 
Will  never  moi^  \x€$k  £uth  ml^risedly; 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  sartiyz  Give  him  this; 
And  bid  hka  keep  k  better  than  the  other; 

Ant.  Her^  k>rd'BaS(»ni0L;'Sweay  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  'be»ven,'  it  y  the  s«m^  I  gture-  the  doetor ! 

Por.  I  had  it  of  hhn:  pydoiy mcy . Hiwsflaiog 
For  by  this  ring  the  dMtorh^  with  me>. 

Ner.  And  pardmi  m^  my  gcnde  Gratian0; 
For  that,  same  <serubbed'boy,  the  doctor^s  dierk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  ioie; 

Gra.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  high-wwjns 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  Mt  ei^ngh: 
What !  are  we  cudck^ds^"  ere  we  have  desorv^d  it? 

Pat.  Speak  notsso  grossly.  •^  You  aretll  amaz'dc    . 
Here  is  a  letter,  f^ead  it  at  your  lefemnflr; 
It  comes  firom  Padi;^  from  Bellarioi 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  Wttsr  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  herderk:  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witnesi^,  I  set  fenh  as  soon  as  yoo^ 
And  but  even  now  returfied ;  I  have  m>t  yet 
Entered  my  house.  —  Antonio,  you  are  welccmie ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  y^ou,   • 
Than  you  expect :  utiseal  this  letter  j»)Oit ; 
Tbere  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  ridily  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
^  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

*  —^Jor  Aw  wealth ;]  For  his  advantage ;  to  obtain  his  happiness. 
Wealth  was,  at  that  time,  the  term  opposite  to  adversity y  or  calo' 
rmty. 
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Bass*  Were  you  tUe  doctor,  and  I  knew  yoa  not? 

Cfra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  ? 

Ner.^  Ay;  butihe  clerk  that  nev^  means  to  doit, 
Unless  he  live until'he  be  aman. 
'   Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
When  I  am  absent,  theii  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  hiEkve  given  me  life  ami  living; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  skfely*  comd  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenzo  ? 

My  clerk'hath  !some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

.  Ner.  Ay,  ^  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee.  — 
There  do  I  give  to  you,  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  iEi  special  deed  of  gift, 
Alter  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Zor. ,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  peofde. 

Par.  It  is  ahnost  morning, 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these"  events*  at  foil :  Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  feithfolly. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so;  The  first  intergatory. 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  nesLt  night  she  had  rather  stay ; 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to-d^y : 
But  were  the  day  com^  I  should  wish  it  dark. 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no:  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keying  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  lE3!eunL^ 

5  Of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  style  is  even  and  easy,  Mjth 
few  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  construction.  The 
comick  part  itiises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fixes  expectation.  •  The 
probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story  cannot  be  maintaii^ed. 
The  union  of  two  actions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his  own  address  in  connect- 
ing the  two  plots,  of  his  Spanish  FWarr,  which  yet,  I  believe,  the 
critick  will  find  excelled  by  this  play.  JoH>fSQN. 
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Was  ceviakidy  borrowed^  tf  we  believe  Dr.  Glt^  and  Mr.  Up^A, 
from  the  Cok^s  Taie  of  Gamefyn^  which  bji:  ihe  wftj^  was  not  prints 
till  a  century  afterward:  when  in  trath  the  old  bard,  wha  was 
no  hunter  of  MSS.  contented  himself  solely  with  Lodgers  Rattdjfnd^, 
or  Evphu^9  Golden  Legacye^^tQ,  159Q,    Fabmbb. 

Shakspeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his^ 
general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  sudi  worthless  dri^^aals :  aiid> 
has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and  borrowed  a  few 
expressions  from  it.  His  imitadonis,  &b.  however,  are  in  general 
too  insignificant  to  merit  transcription. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  characteti^  of  Jaqttes,  the  Uoum, 
and  Audrey,  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  owil  fortnatbtt. 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  thits  comedy  be? 
fore  the  year  1625,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  publicatioa  wasrat' 
least  designed  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  of  the  oi- 
triei  at  Stationers'  Hall,  are  placed  two  leaves  of  irregular  prohibi- 
tions, notes,  &c.    Among  these  ai<e  the  following : 

Aug.  4. 

**  As  you  like  it  J  tL  book  *••»••••«••••  S 

"  Henry  the  Fifty  a  book  •«»..••••.•••.••.  >    to  be  staid." 
«  The  Comedy  of  ilf«cAi4do,  a  book.   ) 
The  dates  scatter'd  over  these  plays  are  from  1 596  to  1 615, 

Steevens. 
This  comedy,!  believe,  was  written  in  1599.    Malome. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.* 


DuKEy  living  in  exile. 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke,  and  Usurper  of  his 

Dominions. 
Amiens,  *)  Lords  attending  tgpon  the  Duke  in  his  Banish  ^ 
Jaques,  J      ment. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier  attending  upon  Frederick. 
Charles,  his  Wrestler. 
Oliver,     ^ 

Jaques,      ySons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Orlando,  J 

Dennis,    }  Servants  to  OMyer. 

Touchstone,  a  CUrnn. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Vicar. 

William,  a  Country  Fellcm^  in  love  with  Audrey. 
A  Person  representing  Hymen. 

Rosalind,  Daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench. 

Lords  belonging  to  the  two  Dukes ;  PageSf  Foresters^  and 
other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies^  Jirstj  near  Oliver's  House;  ^/fer- 
wards^  partbf  in  the  Usurper's  Courts  andparibf  in  the 
Forest  of  ^Aj^en. 

*  The  list  of  the  persons  heing  omitted  in  the  old  editions^  was 
added  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Johnson. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  L  —  Jn  Orchard,  near  Oliver*^  House. 

Enter  OrXiANDO  and  Adam. 

Orlando. 
As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  be- 
queathed me :  By  will,  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns  f: 
and,  as  thou  sa/st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing 
to  breed  me  well ;  and  there  begms  my  sadness.  My 
brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part, .  he  keeps  jxxe  rusti- 
cally at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here 
at  home  unkept  ^:  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gen- 
tleman of  my  Abirth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of 
an  ox  ?  His  horses  are  bred  better :  for,  beside^;,  th^t 
they  are  fidr  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their 
manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his 

t  Mr.  Malone  reads,"  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this 
feshion.  He  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  a  poor  tliousand  crowns^**  &c. 
»  —  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept :]  We  should  read  stt/Sy  i.  e. 
keeps  me  like  a  brute.  The  following  words  — for  call  you  that  keep' 
hg  — that  Sffers  not  from  the  stalHng  of  an  ox  f  confirms  tips  emen*. 
dation.    So  Caliban  says  — 

'' And  here  you  «^^  me 
"  In  tlus  hard  rock."    Wabbvrton.  . 
Sties  is  better  than  ttat/t,  and  more  likely  to  be  Shakspeare*s. 

Johnson. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for  the 
which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound 
to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully 
gives  me,  the  something  that  naturie  gave  me,  his  counte- 
nance seems  to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his 
hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as 
in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education.  This 
ijs  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  &ther, 
which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude :  I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I 
know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

OrL  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalthear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up. 

OIL  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ?^ 

OrL  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OIL  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 

OrL  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idle- 
ness. 

OIL  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile.® 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them? 
What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come 
to  such  penury? 

'  ft  *—  what  make  you  here  ?]  i. e.  what  do  you  here?    . 

3  ._  he  heUer  emph%^dy  and  be  naught  awhile.]  i.  e.  //  tf  hetter 
to  do  tmdiieft  than  to  do  nothing.    Johnson. 

\  I  believe  that  the  words  be  naught  awhile,  mean  no  more  than 
this,:  ^  Be  content  to  be  vl cypher,^!  I  shall  think  lit  to  elevate  you 
into  consequence.'*    Stkevens. 

^Naught  and  nought  are  frequently  confounded  in  old  Eng^h 
books.  I  once  thought  that  the  latter  was  here  intended,  in  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Mr.Steevens : "  Be  content  to  be  a  cypher,  &c.'* 
But  the  following  passage  in  Swetnam,  a  comedy,  1620,  induces  me 
to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  (naught)  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
explanation  are  right : 
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(XL  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  O,  sir,  vary  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

OH.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  f  I  am  before  knows  me.  I 
know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle 
CjCHidition  of  blood,  you  should,  so  know  me :  The  cour- 
tesy of  nations  allows  you  my  betteor,  in  that  you  are  the 
first4xim;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away,  my 
blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as 
much  of  my  father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your 
coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence.^ 

OIL  What,  boy  ! 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young 
in  this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ? 

OrL  I  am  no  villain  *:  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois  :  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is  thrice 
a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  bther  begot  villains :  Wert 
thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from 
thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pull'd  out  thy  tongue  for 
saying  so  ?  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your  father's 
remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

OrL  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  you  shall  hear  me.  My 
fiither  charged  you  in  lUs  will  to  give  me  good  educa- 
tion :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and 
hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qualities:  the  spirit 

«  -...i.  get  you  both  in,  and  be  naugkt  awhUe,** 

The  speaker  is  a  chamber-maid,  and  she  addresses  herself  to  her 
mistress  and  her  lover.    Malonb. 

t**  him  I  am."    Malonb. 

4».^^^albeii,  I  oonf&ti^  your  condng:  before  metis  nearer  to  kit 
reverence.]  This,  probably,  refers  to  the  courtesy,  of  distinguishing 
the  Meet  eon  of  a  knight,  by  the  title  of  esquire. 

*  lam  no  villain :]  The  word  mUam  is  used  by  the  elder  brother 
in  its  present  meaning,  for  a  worMeUy  wicked,  or  Hooify  man;  by 
Orlando,  in  its  original  signification,  for  a  fellow  of  base  extraeHen, 
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of  my  &ther  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it:  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as  may 
become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my 
&ther  left  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my 
fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wilt  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is  spent?^ 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with 
you:  you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will:  I  pray 
you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  fiirther  offend  you  than  becomes  me 
for  my  good. 

OIL  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

JUlam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have  lost 
my  teeth  in  your  service.  —  God  be  with  my  old  master ! 
he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

lEjxunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

OIL  Is  it  even  so?  b^in  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I 
will  physick  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand 
orowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis  ! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

OIL  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here  to 
speak  with  me? 

Den,  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  im- 
portunes access  to  you. 

OIL  Call  him  in.  [JSr^V  Dennis.]  ^-^ 'Twill  be  a^pood 
way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  ^ood  morrow  to  your  worship. 

(ML  Good  mcmsieuji^  Qiarles! — what's  the- new 
news  at  the  new  court? 

Cka.  There's  no  news  f^  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old 
news:  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger 
brother  the  new  duke;  and  three  or  four  loving  lords 
have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whoie  - 
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lands  atid  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore  he 
gives  them  good  leave  ^  to  wander. 

OIL  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daughter, 
be  banished  trith  her  &ther  ? 

Cka,  O,  no;  for  the  duke's  daughter  %  her  cousin,  s^> 
loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  to* 
gether, — that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or 
have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court, 
and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ; 
and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OU.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  \t  already  in  the  forest  of  ®  Arden, 
and  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live 
like  the  oU  Robin  Hood  of  England:  they  say  many 
young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oil,  What,  you  wrestle  to^-morrow  before  the  new 
duke? 

Cha,  Marry,  do  i,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand, 
that  your  younger  brodier,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition 
to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me  to  try  a  fall :  To-mor- 
row, sir,  I  wresde  for  my  credit ;  and  he  that  escapes  me 
without  some  broken  limb,  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your 
lMX)tfaer  is  but  young  and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I 
would  be  loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  owii  ho- 
nour, if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I 
came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  might 

^  ^-^.'^  good  ieaw^  As  ofttti  as  this  phrase  occurs,  it  means  H 
ready  aaent, 

7  ..^^^for  the  duke'g  daughter,]  i.  e.  the  usurping  duke's  daughter. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — the  new  duke's ;  and  in  the  preceding  speech 
-^iheold  duke's  daughter ;  but  in  my  opinion  unnecessarily.  The 
amlnguous  use  of  the  word  duke  in  these  passages  is  much  in  our 
author^s  maimer.    Malon^. 

«  .....  tn  thefwett  ^  ArdenJ  Ardenne  Is  a  forest  of  considerable 
extent  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Meuse,  and  between  Char- 
leHRont  and  Rocroy.  •«• 
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stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

OIL  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself 
notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  un- 
derhand means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he 
is  resolute.  FlI  tell  thee,  Charles,  —it  is  the  stubborn- 
est  young  fellow  of  France ;  frill  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villain- 
ous contriver  against  me  hb  natural  brother;  therefore 
use  thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his 
neck  as  his  finger:  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't;  for  if 
thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not 
mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against- 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,: 
and  never  leave  thee  tiU  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some 
indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I  assure  thee,  and  almost; 
with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so 
viHainous  this  day  living.  I  speak  but  brodierly  of  him  ;- 
but  should  I  anatomise  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blurii 
and  weq),  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you:  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  TU  give  him  his  payment:  If  ever  he 
go  alone  again,  111  never  wresde  for  prize  more :  And  so, 
God  keq)  your  worship !  [J2«V. 

(XL  Farewell,  good  Charles.  —  Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester^:  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him;  for  my  soul, 
yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet 
he-s  gende;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  ftdl  of 
noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  ^  enchantmgly  beloved ;  and,  in- 
deed, so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altoge^er 

d this  gamester:]  Gamegter,  in  the  present  inttaaoey  and  some i 

others,  does  not  signify  a  man  viddusly  addicted  to  games  of  chance, 
but  a  frolicsome  person. 

i_^a//M£ts — ]  Sorts,  in  tbi&pUccy  means/Franks  and  de^. 
grees  of  men.    iutson. 
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misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  i^all 
clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about  [JS^wV. 


SCENE  IL 

A  Lawn  before  the  Duke'5  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Mos.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mis- 
ti«ess  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier?  Unless 
you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must 
not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordinary 
pleasure. 

CeL  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee :  if  my  unde,  thy  banished  father, 
had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou 
hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to 
take  thy  father  for  mine ;  so  would'st  thou,  if  the  truth 
of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  temper'd  as  mine 
is  to  thee. 

Bos,  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to 
rejoice  in  yours. 

CeL  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  jaor 
none  is  like  to  have;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shalt 
be  his  hdr ;  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  fathei: 
perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  mine 
honour,  I  will;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn 
monster;  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be 
merry. 

Bos.  From  henceforth,  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports ; 
let  me  see;  Wliat  think  you  ^falling  in  love? 

Cd*  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do^  to  make  sport  withal :  but 
love  no  man  in  good  earnest;  nor  no  further  in  sport 
neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  ma/st  ii^ 
honour  come  off  again. 
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Mos.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

CeL  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife,.  Fortune, 
from  her  wheeP,  that  her  gifts  «iay  henceforth  be  be- 
stowed equally. 

Mos.  I  would,  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced :  and  the-bountiful  blind  woman  doth 
most  mistake  in  h^r  gifts  to  women. 

CeL  'Tis  true :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce 
makes  honest;  and  those,  that  she  makes  honest,  she 
makes  very  ill-fkvour'dly. 

Ros^  N&,y,  now  thou  goest  firmn  fortune's  office  to 
nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
lineaments  of  nature. 

Mnter  Touchstone. 

CeL  No:  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  intb  the  fire?  —  Though 
nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not 
fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument? 

Ros.  Indeed, .  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature ; 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of 
nature's  wit 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  Ls  not  fortune's  work  neither, 
but  nature's ;  who  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull 
to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for 
our  whetstone  f:  for  always  the  dulness  of  thie  fool 
is  the  whetstone  of  his  wits.  —  How  now,  wit?  whither 
wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 


ft  _  mock  the  good  housewife.  Fortune,  from  her  wheeL]  The 
wheel  of  Fortune  is  not  the  wheel  of  a  housewife.  Shakspeare  has 
confounded  Fortune,  whose  wheel  only  figures  uncertainty  and 
vicissitude,  with  the  destiny  that  si^ns  the  thread.of  fife,  though 
not  indeed  with  a  wheel.    Johvbov. 

t  Malpn^  reads,  ^'  who  perceiveth  our  natural  wits  too  duU  to 
reason  of  such  goddesses,  and  hath  sent,  &c" 
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Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come 
for  you. 

Bos.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the 
mustard  was  naught:  now,  TU  stand  to  it,  the  pan- 
cakes were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good:  and 
yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins, 
and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were :  but 
if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not^  you  are  not  forsworn : 
no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  hiE?  lionbin^,  for 
he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away, 
before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cfet  Pr^ythee,  who  is^t  that  thou  mean'st?' 

Touch.  Oae  that  old  Frederick,  your  ficthev,  love& 

Cel.  My  fether^d  love  is  enough  to  honour  him. 
Enough !  speak  no  more  of  him :  you'll  be  whip'd  foir 
taxation®,  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  s|»eak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true:  for  since  the 
litde  wit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced  \  the  Htlls 
foolery,  that  wise  men  hove,  makes  a  great  s^how.  Here 
comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

3 yoi^U  be  whip'd  for  taxation,]  Taxation  is  censure,  or 

satire. 

4 nnce  the  little  wii,  thai  foolt  have,  wot  iUencedH'  Shak- 

speare'  probably  alludes  to  die  use  of  Jboli  or  jeiteriy  who  hr 
some  ages  had  been  allowed  in  all  courts  an  unbridled  liberty  of 
censure  and  mockery,  and  about  this  time  began  to  be  less  toler- 
ated.    JOHMSOM. 
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Enter  Le  Beau. 

jRos.  With  his  mouth  foil  of  news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

jRos.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

CeL  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 
Bon  Jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau:  What's  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

CeL  Sport?  Of  what  colour  ? . 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall  I  an-, 
swer  you  ? 

Bos.  As  wit  and  fortune  will.    . 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cd.  Well  said;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  troweL^ 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,  — — 

ffos.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smeU. 

LeBeau.  You  amaze  me^  ladies:  I  would  have  told 
you  of  good  wresding^  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Bos.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  b^inning,  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for  the  best 
is  yet  to  do;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming 
to  perfonn  it 

dsL  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

LeBeau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 


Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 
Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,   of  excellent 
growth  and  presence;  «— 

&  ——  laid  on  with  a  trowel.]  To  lay  on  with  a  trowel,  is,  to  do 
any  thing  strongly,  and  without  delicacy.  If  a  man  flatters  grossly, 
it  is  a  common  expression  to  say,  that  he  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel, 
M.  Mason. 

^  You  amaze  me,]  To  amaze,  here,  is  not  to  astonish  or  strike 
with  wonder,  but  to  perplex;  to  con&se,  so  as  to  put  out  of  the. 
intended  narrative.    Johnson. 
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Bos.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  —  Be  iPkncnm  unto 
aU  men  by  these  presents'^ ^  ■■ 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a  mo- 
ment threw  him,  and  broke  tlxree  of  his  ribs,  that  there 
is  litde  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served  the  second, 
and  so  the  third:  Yonder  they  lie;  the  poor  old  man, 
their  father,  making  such  pidfol  ddie  over  them,  that  all 
the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Bos.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day !  it  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of  ribs  was 
sport  for  ladies. 

del.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Bos.  But  is  diere  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
musick  in  his  sides®?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking  ?— Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here  is  the 

7  WUh  bills  <m  their  necks,'-^  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these 
pretentSy]  I  don't  think  that  by  hiUii  meant  either  an  instrument 
of  war,  or  one  of  law,  but  merely  a  label  or  advertisement — as 
we  say  a  ptay-hill,  a  handMl;  unless  these  words  were  part  of 
Le  Beau's  speech;  in  which  case  the  word  bill  would  be  used  by 
htm  to  denote  a  weapon,  and  by  Rosalind  perverted  to  mean  a  labeL 
M.  Mason. 

8  ■  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  musick  m  Air 
sides?]  This  probably  alludes  to  the  pipe  of  Pan,  which  consisting 
of  reeds  of  unequal  length,  and  gradually  lessening,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.    M.  Mason. 

Broken  musick  either  means  the  noise  which  the  breaking  of  ribs 
would  occasion,  or  the  hollow  sound  which  proceeds  from  a  per- 
son's receiving  a  violent  fall.    Douce. 

I  can  offer  no  legitimate  explanation  of  this  passage,  but  may 
obsenre  that  another,  somewhat  parallel,  occurs  in  K,  Henry  V.: 
^  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  musick;  for  thy  voice  is  itausick,  and 
thy  En^sh  broken."    Stpevens. 
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place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to 
perform  it. 

CeL  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on;  since  the  youth  will  not  be  en- 
treated, his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even,  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin?  are  you 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros*  Ay,  my  liege:  so  please ypu  ^ve  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men :  In  pity  of  the  chal- 
lenger's youth,  I  would  £un  dissuade  hiip,  but  he  will 
not  be  entreated :  l^eak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  ciui 
move  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I'll  not  be  by.        [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
call  for  you. 

OrL  T  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Bos.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the 
wrestler? 

OrL  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenger : 
f  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  stroigtii 
of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years:  You  have  seen  crud  proof  of  this  man's 
strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew 
yourself  with  your  judgment^,  the  fear  of  your  adven^- 

»— —  if  you  taw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  younelf  with 
your  judgment,]  i.  e.  sf  you  should  use  your  own  eyes  to  see,  or  your 
own  judgment  to  know  yourself  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would 
counsel  you.    Johnson. 
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ture  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We 
pray  you,  for  ydur  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own 
safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Bos.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not  th^e- 
fore  be  misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke, 
that  the'  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

OrL  I  beseech  you,  pimish  me  not  with  your 
hard  thoughts :  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to 
deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let 
your  fair  eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to  my 
trial :  wherein  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed 
that  was  never  gracious ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is 
willing  to  be  so :  I  shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I 
have  none  to  lament  me :  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it 
I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which 
may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Bos.  The  litde  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
withjrou. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Bos.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven  I  be  deceived  in 
you  ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cka.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  so 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  modest 
working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not  entreat 
him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him 
from  a  first 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should  not 
^ave  mocked  me  before ;  but  come  your  ways. 

Bos.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

CeL  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong 
feUow  by  the  leg.  [Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle. 

Bos.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

CeL  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  should  down.  [Charles  is  tkrcnm.    Shout. 
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DukeF.  No  more,  no  1 

(hi.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace;  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed. 

DukeF.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.         [Charles  is  borne  out.'] 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

OrL  Orlando,   my  liege;   the  youngest  son  of  sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable. 
But  I  did  find  him  stiU  mine  enemy : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed* 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fiure  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  &ther. 

lExeunt  Duke  Fred.  TVam,  and  Le  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  &ther^  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

OrL  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youngest  son ;  -— and  would  not  change  that  calling  \ 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Bos.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  intreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.  —  Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love, 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise  f. 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

1  —  Mo^cailingJ  i.  c  appellation;  a  very  unusual,  if  not  un- 
precedented sense  of  the  word.    Steevens. 
t  "  all  promise."    M alone. 
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Bos^  Gentleman, 

^Giving  htm  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune^ ; 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means* — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

CeL  Ay :  —  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up. 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.  ^ 

Bm.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  my  for- 
tunes: 
PU  ask  him  what  he  would  : — Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  WiU  you  go,  coz  ? 

Bos.  Have  with  you : — Fare  you  well. 

\Exewfit  RosALiNn  and  Celia. 

OrL   What  passion   hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg^d  conference^. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando  I  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albdit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition  % 

«—  onemd  of  tmU  with  fortune  ;]  Out  of  tuiti  with  fortune, 

1  believe,  means,  turned  out  of  her  Hervice,  and  stripped  of  her 
lively.    Steevens. 

s  Jtibuta  quintain,  a  mereUfeleu  block,]  A  qwnUdn  was  &po$tor 
butt  set  up  for  several  kinds  of  martial  exercises,  against  which  they 
threw  their  darts  and  exertised  their  arms.  But  all  the  com- 
mentators are  at  variance  about  this  word,  and  have  illustrated 
their  opinions  with  cuts,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
new  ecfition,  Si  vols.  svo. 

4  the  duke*s  condition,]  The  word  condiiion  means  character, 

temper,  disposition. 
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That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

OrL  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and^  pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wresuing  ? 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter  if  we  judge  by  man- 

t  ners; 

But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  f,  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  &ther's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.  —  Sir,  fiure  you  well ! 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

OrL  I  rest  mudi  bound^i  to  you :  &re  you  well ! 

Exit  L£  Bba0. 
Thus  must  I  bom  the  smoke  into  the  smdther ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother ;  — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 
A  Moom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Ceija  and  Rosalind. 

Cd.  Why,   cousin;    why,   Rosalind;-— Cufad  have 

mercy !  —  Not  a  word  ? 

t  «  Smaller."    Malone. 
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Bos.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
,CeL  No^  diy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away , 
upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me ;  come,  lame  me 
with  reasons. 

Bjos.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when  the» 
one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad 
without  any. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  your  fether? 
Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father;  O,  how 
fiill  of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in 
holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in.  the  trodden  paths, 
our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Bos.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat;  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Bos.  I  would  try;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

CeL  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 
Bos.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than 
myself. 

CeL  O,  a  gpod  wish  upon  you  !  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  despite  of  a  &11.  —  But,  turning  these  jests  out  of 
service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it  possible,  on 
such  a  sudden,  you  should  fidl  into  so  strong  a  liking 
with  old  sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Bos.  The  duke  my  father  lov*d  his  father  dearly. 
CeL  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love  his 
son  dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase^,  I  should  hate  him, 
for  my  father  hated  his  &ther  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not 
Orlando. 
Bos.  No  'fiuth,  hate  him  not  for  my  sake. 

»  By  thit  kind  qf  chase,]  That  is,  by  this  way  o£  following  the 
argument.  Dear  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  a  double  sense  for 
behvedt  8f)d  for  hurtfui^  hated,  baleful.  Both  senses  are  authorised 
aifd  both  drawn  from  etymology;  but  properly,  beloved  is  dear,  and 
Iu4^yl  is  der^.  Roialthd  uses  demly  ia^the  good,  and  Ceha  in  the 
bad  sense.    Johnson. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Cel.  Why  should  I  not,  dodihenotdeseFve  weU^? 
Bos.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love  hun, 
because  I  do :  —  Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 
CeL  With  his  qres  fiill  of  anger* 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  xoith  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court 

Bos.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke.  You,  cousin: 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  publick  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Bos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  &ult  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantick, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  ofi^d  your  highness. 

Duke.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:  — 
Let  it  suflSce  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Bos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  fether*s  daughter,  there's  enough. 

Bos.  So  was  I,  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord : 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 

6  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve  weiif]  Celia  answers 
Rosalind,  (who  had  desired  her  "md  to  hate  Orlando,  for  her  sake,**} 
as  if  she  had  said— *'^ooe  him,  for  my  sake:"  to  which  the  former 
replies,  «  Why  should  I  not  p.  e.  love  hun]  ?"  . 
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Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  roy  poverty  is  treacherous. 

CeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia ;  we  sta/d  her  for  your  sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  fitther  ranged  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay. 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse '; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her ;  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I :  we  still  have  slept  togedier. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  played,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  smooth- 


Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  aiid  seem  more  y'lr^ 

tuous. 
When  she  is  gone :  then  open  not  thy  lips ; 
Krm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her;  she  is  banish. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  s^itence  then  on  me,  my  liege ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool :  —  You,  niece,  provide  your- 
self; 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die.  - 

{Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

CeL  O  my  poor  Rosalind :  whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Wilt  thou  change  &thers?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  diee,  be  not  thou  mom  griev'd  than  I  am* 

Bos.  I  have  more  cause. 

CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin ; 

IVythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hfldi  banished  me  hisr  daughter  ? 

7  — —  9vmor<e;]  i.  e.  c<mifMU«ion. 
I  2 
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Bos.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No;  let  my  &ther  seek  another  heir. 
Tlierefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you. 
To  bear  your  grie&  yourself  and  leave  iQe  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'U  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cy.  To  seek  my  uncle,  f 

Sos.  Ala3,  what  danger  wHl  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  rU  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  .kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  ^; 
The  like  do  you;  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  sdr  assailants. 

Sos.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  g^dlant  curde-ax  ^  upon  my  thigh,     . 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  swashing  ^  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  out&ce  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

t  **  in  the  forest  of  Arden."    Malone. 

8  And  imih  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face  ;]  Umber  is  a  dusky 
yellow-coloured  eaHh,  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 

9  — —  curtle-ax — ]  Or  cutlace,  a  broad  sword. 

1  We'll  have  a  sivashing,  &c.]  A  sufashing  outside  is  an  appearance 
of  noisy,  bullying  valour.  Swashing  blow  is  mentioned  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  and  in  Ku^  Henry  V.  the  Boy  says :  —  •*  As  young  as  I  am, 
I  have  observed  these  three  swashers;**  meaning  Nym,  Fisitol,  and 
Bardolph. 
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Bos.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  page, 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me,  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

CeL  Somethmg  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Bos.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assayed  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  fether's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  lExetmi. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  L  —  The  Forest  o/*  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  senior^  Amiens,  and  other  Lordsy  in  the  dresf 
of  Foresters* 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body,    .. 
Even  tiU  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say,  — 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

I  S 
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Which,  like  th^  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ^; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  hiSunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing* 

Ami.  I  would  not  change  it :    Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,^^  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,  — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads  ^ 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd, 

1  Ixn-d.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

ITie  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  aintique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters*  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 

2  Whidij  Wee  the  toad,  ugfy  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  preciout  jewel  in  his  head;]  It  was* the  current 
opinion  in  t^akspeare's  time,  that  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad  was  to 
be  found  a  stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed. 
Thomas  Lupton,  in  his  First  Booke  of  Notabk  Hkiugs,  4to.  bl.  I 
bears  repeated  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  <*  Tode-stone,  called 
CrapaudinaJ*  In  his  Seventh  Booke  he  instructs  us  how  to  procure 
it ;  and  afterwards  tells  us — ''  You  shall  knowe  whether  the  Tode» 
stone  be  the  ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not.  Holde  the  stone  before 
a  Tode,  so  that  h6  ma^  see  it;  and  if  it  be  a  ryght  and  true  stone, 
the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it;  and  make  as  though  be  would 
snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that  man  should  have  that  stone.'* 
Steeyxns. 

9  —  with  forked  heads — "]  i.  e.  with  arrows,  the  points  of  which 
were  barbed* 
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The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Abnost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  &  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Ijord.  O,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similies. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream  ^; 
Poor  deer^  quoth  he,  thou  maJist  a  testament 
As  ^worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  mare 

To  that  which  had  too  much :  Then,  being  alone, 

Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  fKends; 

'Tii  right,  quoth  he;  this  misery  doth  part 

Thejhx  of  company :  Anon,  a  careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 

*  Tisjust  the  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  look 

Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 

Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 

The  body  of  the  country,  f  city,  court. 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 

Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 

To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 

In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

DukeS.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  thb  contemplar 
tion? 

2  IjordL  We  did,  my  lord^  weeping  and  conunenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer* 

4 in  the  needless  ttream  ;]  The  stream  that  wanted  not  such 

a  supply  of  moisture. 
t  **  of  country."    M alone. 

I  4 
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Duke  S*  l^ow  me  the  place; 

I  love  to  cope  him^  in  these-  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  LKn-d.  m  bring  you  to  him  straight.  \Exeuni. 


SCENE  XL 
A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^  and  Attendants, 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  vQlains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufierance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a^-bed;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  niistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown  ^,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 

Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 

The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 

That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 

And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 

That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

DukeF.  S^nd  to  his  brother;  fetch  that  gallant 
hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him :  do  this  suddenly ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail^ 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt. 

5  —  to  cope  him  — "]  To  encounter,  or  eng^e  with  him. 
fi  — —  the  roynish  cloum,]  Roynish,  from  rognetue,  French. 
7  —  qtudl-^]  To  quail  h  to  faint,  to  sink  into  dejection. 
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SCENE  III. 
Before  Oliver's  Home. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  ? 

Adam.  What!  my  young  master?  —  O,  my  gentle 
master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory® 
Of  old  sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond^  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser^  of  the  humorous  duke? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours ;  your  wtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.  ' 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

OrL  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  these  doors ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother  —  (no,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son  — 
Yet  not  the  son ;  —  I  will  not  call  him  son  — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,)  — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 

8 o  you  memory — ]     Shakspeare  often  uses  memory  i<x 

memorial:  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sometimes. 

9  — ~  to  fond — ]  i.  e*  so  indiscreet,  so  inconsiderate. 

I  The  bonypriser — ]  The  word  boni^  occurs  more  than  once'  in 
the  novel  from  which  this  play  of  As  You  Like  It  is  taken.  It  is 
likewise  much  used  by  the  common  people  in  the  nbrthem  counties. 
I  believe,  however,  bony  to  be  the  true  reading.     MaloSe. 
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To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie^ 

And  you  within  it:  if  he  fiiil  of  that. 

He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 

I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices* 

This  is  no  placed  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it 

OrL  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me 
go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

OrL  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted^  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam,  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  yom*  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you  :  Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashfiil  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

2  mtig  no  place,]  i.  e.  for  you. 

s  ...  diverted  — }  turned  out  of  the  course  of  nature. 
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OrL  O  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  far  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Bven  with  the  having^ :  it  is  not  so  with  Uiee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree. 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  t<^ether; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthfid  wages  spent, 
We'U  light  upon  some  settled  low  content 

Adam*  Master,  go  on;  and  I  will  follow  thee^ 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty*  — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  in  boy's  clothes^    Celia  drest  like  a 
^tepherdess^  and  Touchstone. 

Bjos.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary  are  my  spirits  I 
Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 
not  weary. 

Bos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's 
apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman :  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessel^  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 

4 BiDwt  wUh  the  having:]  Even  with  the  promotion  gained 

by  service  is  service  extinguished.    JouNftON. 
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itself  courageous  to  petticoat :  therefore^  courage,  good 
Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no 
further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with*  you, 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross  ^  if  I  did 
bear  you;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Bos,  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden:  the  more  fool  I; 
when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but.  trs/- 
vellers  must  be  content 

Bos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone:  —  Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn 
talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

Sil.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov*d  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fentasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily: 
If  thou  remember'st  hot  the  slightest  foUy 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now,' 
f  Wearymg  thy  heiarer  in  thy  mistress*  praise, 

i no  crosSy]   A  cros9  was  a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a 

crou.    On  this  our  author  is  peipetualfy  quibbling, 
t  **  Wearing."    Maloms. 
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Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company, 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd:  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe ! 

lEait  SiLVius. 

Bos.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine;  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
take  tiiat  for  coming  anight^  to  Jane  Smile:  and  I 
remember  the  kissing  of  her  badet^,  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd  hands  had  milk'd :  and  I 
remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her; 
from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears.  Wear  these  for  my  sake^ 
We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ; 
but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  m  love 
mortal  in  folly/® 

Bos.  Thou  speak'st  wiser,  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit, 
till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Bos.  Jove !  Jove !  tihis  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  &shion. 

Touch.  And   mine;   but   it  grows   something   stale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man. 
If  he  for*  gold  wiU  give  us  any  food ; 
I  &int  almost  to  death. 

8  -_fln^;i/-— ]  Thus  the  old  copy.  AnigUy  is  m  the  night. 
The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer,  in  The  Legende  of  good  Women, 
Our  modem  editors  read,  o'nights,  or  o^night. 

7 batlet;\    The  instrument  with  which  washers  beat  their 

coarse  clothes.    Johnson. 

8 touaU  nature  in  love  mortal  in  foUy,]  This  expression  I 

do  not  well  understand.  In  the  middle  coanties,  morUd^  from  mort^ 
a  great  quantity,  is  used  as  a  particle  of  amplification ;  as  mortal 
tall,  mortal  little.  Of  this  sense  I  believe  Shakspeare  takes  ad- 
vantage  to  produce  one  of  his  darling  equivocations.  Thus  the 
meaning  will  be,  so  it  all  nature  in  love  abounding  in  foUy, 

Johnson. 
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"    TtmcJu  Holla;  yoB,  elown! 
Bm.  Peace,  fool;  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 
Tomh.  Your  betters,  sir. 
Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 
itos.  Peace,' I  say:  — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 
Bx)s,  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  I  graze ; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  recks  ^  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
TTiat  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  ^  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Hos.  What   is  he  that   shall   buy    his    flock    and 

pasture  ? 
Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  ere- 
while. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

ifo*.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

9  And  little  recks—-]  i.  e.  heed^  cares  for. 

«  And  in  niy  voice  — ]  as  far  as  I  have  a  voice  or  vote. 
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Cor.  Assuredly,  the  things  is  to  be  sold : 

00  with  me ;  if  you  like,  upon  report, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

1  will  your  very  fidthfiil  feeder  be, 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.        {Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 
The  same. 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  Others. 

SONG. 

Ami.   Under  the  greenwood  tree^ 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me,  t 

Jnd  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bir^s  throaty 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enem/. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr^ythee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy;  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs :  More, 
I  pr'ythee  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  ^;  I  know,  I  cannot  please 
you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire 
you  to  sing;  Come,  more;  another  stanza;  Call  you 
them  stanzas  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they  owe  me 
nothing :  Will  you  sing  ? 

< ragged ;'\  Our  modern  editors  (Mr.'Malooe  excepted)  read 

Tvgged\  but  ragged  had  anciently  the  same  meaning. 
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Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  Til  thank 
you :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like  the  encounter 
of  two  dog-apes;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily, 
methinks  I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will 
not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  WeU,  Til  end  the  song.  —  Sirs,  cover  the 
while;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree:  — he  hath 
been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.  He 
is  too  disputable^  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as  many 
matters  as  he :  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no 
boast  of  them.     Come,  warble,  come. 

SONG. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun^         [All  together  here. 
And  laves  to  live  f  the  sun. 
Seeking  the  fool  he  eats. 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ) 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  ril  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  PU  sing  it 
Jaq^.  Thus  it  goes : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to.please, 

3 disputable  ^]  For  dispittatmu. 
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Ducddme^  ducddmej  ducddme^s 
Here  shall  he  see^ 
Gross  fools  as  he^ 
An  if  he  will  come  to  Ami.  f 

Ami,  What's  that  ducddme  ? 

Jaq*  'Tis  a  Greek  invocatimi,  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  TU  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  Til  rail  against 
all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt 

Ami.  And  Til  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is  pre- 
pared. lEaeunt  severally. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  O,  I  die 
for  food  !  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave. 
Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  !  no  greater  heatt^  in 
thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself  a 
little:  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage, 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  fixnl  to  thee. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my 
sake,  be  comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's 
end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently ;  and  if  I  bring 
thee  not  something  to  eat,  I'll  give  thee  leave  to  die': 
but  if  thou  diest  b^re  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my 
labour.  Well  said  !  thou  look'st  dieerily:  and  I'll  be 
with  thee  quickly.  —  Yet  .thoui  liest  in  tlie  bleak  air: 
Come,  I  wUl  bear  thee  to  some  dbelter  i  and'  thou^  sdbah; 

4 ducddme;]  For  ducdetmef  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  very  acutely 

and  jadidously)  reads  due  ad  me,  that  is,  Mng  him  to  me.  Dr.  Farmer 
things  it  is  evidently,  a  word  coined/or  the  nance. 

t  "  An  if  he  will  come  to  me."  Malone. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner^  if  there  Ut^  any  thing  in 
this  desert     Cheerly,  good  Adatti ! 


SCENE  Vll. 
Thesame. 

A  taJUe  set  out.    Enter  Duke  seniory  Amiens,  Lords», 
and  others* 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transformed  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

I  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence ; 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.*  If  he,  compact  of  jars'^,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres :  — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach* 
DukeS.  Why,  how  now,  mcmsieur !  ^vdiat  a  life  is 
this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ? 
What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A&iqI^  a  fool !  —I  met  afooli'the  forest, 
A  n)otl^.fool;---^a  miserable  woild !  — 
As  I  dp  lite  by  food,  I  met  afool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
Afid  rail'd  QU' kdy  ^ortaine  in  good  terms. 
In  ^ood  «»t  :terniib  <^  and  y et  a  nibtley  fooL 
Gi^odfrn^rtov^Jbcit  qiidih:! :  Nb^  sir,  qaoth  he. 
Call  me  fiPtfaoli  till  heaom  iaih  ami  fnejbrtimef^: 

*  —--^  compact  ofjar$^  i;  e.  joiade  up  of  dkc<»nUu 

6  CaUnuinoifopl^iiUheaofnhatk^ 
fatuity  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  obeervei^  the  s^gring  htre  alluded  to;  or, 
as  in  Publius  Synis: 

*  Foriuna^  ninUum  quemf^vetfSiukum/acU,** 
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And  then  he  drem  a  dial  fironi  his  poke : 

And  looking  on  it  with  lacskJnsIre  eye. 

Says  very  wiisely,  B  is  tendctock: 

Thus  may  ttv  see<i  quoth  he^  hem  the  world  ungs : 

*71is  but  an  hour  ago,  sitfce  it  *aaas  nine  ; 

And  c^ier  ofkhaur  mare,  ^tnoOlbedeoen: 

And  so,  from  howr  to  hoiar9  *a«  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  thin,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rat. 

And  therdy  hangs  a  tale.   .  When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  tool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chantideier. 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-coiitemplative; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  diaL — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool  I  Motlqr's  the  only  wear. 

JDz^e  5.  What  fodi  is  this  ? 

Jaq.  O  worthy  fool !  — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  &ir, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it:  and  in  his  bxBin, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage,  — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  v^ts 
In  mangled  forms: — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambilious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  S*  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

JfajT.  It  is  my  only  suit  5  7 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  theifi. 
Tint  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please :  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  whi/  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church: 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

1 -^^-^onfymtil  SuUiot^ns  petition,  not  dreu. 
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Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not. 

The  wise  man's  foUy  is  anatomiz'd 

Even  by  the  squondring  glances  of  the  fool.® 

Invest  me  in  my  motley;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fye  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter^  would  I  do,  but  good? 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  The  city^-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says,  his  bravery^  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech? 
There  then;  How,  what  then?f.  Let  me  see  wherdn 

8  -^— (/*  not,  &c.]  Unless  men  have  the  prudence  not  to  appear 
touched  with  the  sarcasms  of  a  jester,  they  subject  themselves  to 
hU  power ;  and  the  wise  man  will  have  his  folly  anatomised*  that  is 
dissected  and  laid  open,  by  the  squandering  glances  or  random  shots 
of  a  fool.    Johnson. 

9 for  a  counter,]  About  the  time  when  this  play  was  written^ 

the  French  counters  (i.  e.  pieces  of  false  money  used  as  a  means  of 
reckoning)  were  brought  into  use  in  England. 

1 his  bravery  —  ]  i.e.  his  fine  clothes. 

f  *«  There  then :  How  then,  what  then?'*  &c.    Maione. 
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My  tongue  hath  wrongy  him :  if  it  do  him  right> 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself:  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  ffies, 
Unclaimed  of  any  man.  —  But  who  comes  her«  ? 

Enter  Orlando,  with  his  sword  drcemi. 

OrL  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  *■  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  served. 

Jaq,  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

OrL  You  touch,'d  my  vein  at  first;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred  ^ 
And  know  some  nurture^ :  But  forbear,  I  say; 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I  must 
die. 

Duke S.  What  would  you  have?   Your  gentlenesyB 
shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

OrL  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

OrL  Speak  you  so  gently?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you: 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment :  But  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 

3 inland  bred,]  Inland  here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  play,  is 

the  opposite  to  outiand,  or  upland,    Orlando  means  to  say,  that  he 
had  noit  been  bred  among  clfttfnts. 

^  A$idkn0W  loiri^ nurture:]  Nurture  is  education^  breeding. 
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IS*  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Act  U. 

If  ever  you  have  looked  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  chiirch ; 

If  ever  sat  ^  any  good  man's  feast; 

If  ever  fiorn  your  ^e-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 

And  know  what^tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied ; 

Let  gentl^iess  my  stipi^  enforcement  be : 

In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days : 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command'*  what  help  we  have. 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministred. 

OrL  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  &wn. 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  &st  suffic'd,  — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

OrL  Ithankye;andbebIess'dfor  your  good  comfort ! 

Duke  &,  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhi^py : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Pt'esents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.'     At  first,  the  in&nt 

*  And  take  upon  command*—]  At  your  own  command. 
&  His  acts  being  seven  ages.]  I  have  seea,  more  than  once^  an 
old  print,  entitled  The  Stage  ^  Mm^s  lAfe^  divided  int^  wv«ft 
ages.    As  emblematical  representations  of  thit  sort  wore  fmnfiiAj 
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MewUng  and  pukiiig  in  the  niine's  arms; 

And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 

And  shining  morning  &oe,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school:  And  then,  die  lover; 

Sighing  Uke  fiumace,  with  a  woeM  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress*  eys^-brow:  Then,  a  soldier; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard% 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  ^  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth:  And  then,  the  justice; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cot^ 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  % 

And  so  he  plays  his  .part:  The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble^  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound:  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventfiil  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  mtk  Adam. 

Duke  &  Welcome:  Set  down  your  Venerable  burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

stuck  up,  both  for  ornament  and  inatniction,  in  the  generality  of 
houses,  it  is  more  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  hk  hint  from 
thence,  than  from  Hippocrates  or  Proclus,  who  are  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malone.    Henley. 

^ and  bearded  like  the  par^]  Beards  of  different  ad  were, 

appropriated  in  our  author's  time  to  different  characters  and  pro- 
fessbns.  The  'soldier  had  one  fiuhion,  the  judge  another,  the 
bishop  different  from  both,  &c 

7 sudden  and  qtdck — ]  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 

th^e  epithets  are  synonymous^  it  is  necessary  to  be  observed  that 
one  of  the  ancient  senses  o£  sudden,  is  uiolent. 

8  -.i_  modern  mstancetj]  Modem  means  triie^  comnon. 
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OrL  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adcm.  So  had  you  need ;  ^ 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  mys^. 

Duke  S.  Wdcome,  fidl  to ;  i  "WtH  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  .fortunes :  — 
Give  Us  some  musick ;  and,  good  cousin,  inng. 


J 


Amiens  sings. 

SONG. 

I. 

Blow,  blcnso,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind^ 
As  man^s  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen^, 
Although  thy  breath  he  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  Jriendship  is  feigning,  most  hmngmere  fMy  i 
Then,  heigh,  ho,  the  hoUy  / 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  hitter  shy. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Thmgh  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not.^ 
Heigh,  ho!  sing,  heigh,  ho !  &c. 

9  Thou  art  not  so  unkind,  &c.]   That  is,  thy  action  is  not  so  con- 
trary to  thy  kindy  or  to  human  nature,  as  the  ingratitude  of  man. 

1  Thif  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen,]  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  bert  com- 
mentators, that  this  can  only  be  tortured  into  a  meaning.  Dr.  John- 
son paraphrases  thus :  —  TTtou  winter  vmd,  thy  rudeness  gives  the 
less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not 
brave  us  with  thy  presence,  and  whose  unkvndness  is  therefore  not 
aggravated  by  insult, 

2  As  friend  remember'd  not.]    Remembered  for  remembering. 
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Act  III.  Sc.  I.     AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  137 

liuke  &  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's 
son,— 
As  ym  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  efBgies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd)  and  living  in  your  &ce^  •— 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke^ 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  residue  of  your  fortune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me.  —  Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is : 
Support  him  by  the  arm.  —  Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.  {^Exemit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present:  But  look  to  it; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is : 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  intd  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  against  diee. . 
•   OIL  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  ! 
I  never  lov*d  my  brother  in  my  life. 

3  .  ■  an  absent  argument — ]  An  argument  is  used  for  the  coti^ 
tenlg  of  a  book,  thence  Shakspeare  considered  it  as  meaning  the 
subject,  and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  yet  another  sense. 
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188  AS  YOD  LIKE  IT.  Act  IIL 

.   Biihe  £  More  ^dllain  tfaoit.  -**-  Weil,  push  him  out 

of  doors ; 
And  let  my  x3Efl&oen  laf  $uch  a  naiture  ' 

Make  an  extent^  vefoa  his  house  and  lands : 
Do  this  expedieatljS  and  turn  hhn  going*        {Eaema* 


SCENE  IL 
The  Forest. 

EfUer  Orlando,  "with  a  paper, 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  fall  life  doth  sway. 
O  I  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  111  character ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

ShaQ  see  thy  virtue  witnessed  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree. 
The  fiur,  the  diaste,  and  miexpressive^  she.  [jEanV. 

J^nter. CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 

Car.  And  how  like  you  this  sh^herd's  life,  master 
Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a 
good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life^  it  is 
naught  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  veiy  well; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 

*  Make  an  extent  — ]  ^  To  make  an  extent  of  lands,''  is  a  legal 
phrase,  from  the  words  of  a  writ^  {extendi  facias^)  whereby  die 
sheriff  is  &ected  to  cause  certain  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their 
iidl  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled 
under  a  recognizance,  &c.  in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  known 
how  soon  the  debt  wUl  be  paid.    Malonb. 

5  _p.  expedknttff^  That  is,  expeditiotuli/^ 

«  —  unexpremve — ]  For  mexprenible. 
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Naw  m  respect  it  is  in  the  fidkb,  it  pleoaeth  me  well; 
butin  respectit  is  not  in  the  icovui;,  it  is  tedious*  As  it  is 
a  spgcelife^  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there 
is  no  mote  {dfiiify  in  it)  it  goes  much  against  my  stomadb 
Hiist  any  philosophytiii  tbeey  ^^acghsatd? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickofisy 
the  worse  at  ease  he  is;  and  that  he  that  wants  money, 
j^aeanSf  and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends:  — 
That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bom: 
That  good  pasture  makes  ikt  sheep;  and  that  a  giieat 
cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  sun :  That  he,  that  lw& 
learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art,  may  complain/of.gaod 
breeding^,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred* 

Touch*  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  {diiloscpher. 
Wast,  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, — — 

Toufh.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd;  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg^.all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  tfaou  never 
saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manner^ 
ttien  thy  manners  must  be  wicked;  and  wickedness  is 
sin,  and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous. states 
shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone:  those,  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country^ 
a»  the  bdiaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockaUe  at  the 
court  You  told  n^  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but 
you  kiss  your  hands ;  that  courtesy  would  be  uiu^leanlyp 
if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly :  come,  instance. 

7  ^—i-.  may  conifiMt  of  aaod  breeding^]  May  emn^^iain  of  m  good 
education^  for  being  so  inefficient,  of  so  utde  use  to  him.     Malomx. 

8  ^-'-  Uke  tm  UtrooiUd  egg^  Of  this  j^t  I  4o  not  fiiUy  compre- 
d  the  me^i^in^.    Johnson. 
h^peare's  suailies  hardly  ever  run  on  {b^r  feet.    &|Al.p|ui. 
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Cor,  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  and  their 
fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  die  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the 
sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow,  shallow:  A  better  instance,  I 
say ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard.  ' 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
again :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep;  And  would  you  have  us  fciss  tar?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat,  in  re- 
spect of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed  !  -—  Learn  of  the 
wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ; 
the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat  Mend  the  instance 
shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  coiurtly  a  wit  for  me:  PU  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd?  Crod  help  thee^  shal- 
low man  I'  God  make  incision  in  thee  f^  thou  art  raw.^ 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get 
that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happi- 
ness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm : 
and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze, 
and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  ofier  to  get  your 
living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell- 
wether^ ;  and  to  betray  a  she-Iamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to 
acrooked-pated,  old  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of  all  reason- 
able match.     If  thou  be'st  not  danin'd  for  this,  the  devil 

9  _  make  incision  in  theef]  Warburton  says,  to  make  indsum 
was  a  proverbial  expression  then  in  vogue  fdr  to  make  to  understicnd. 
But  Steevens  thinks  the  allusion  is  to  that  common  expression,  of 
cutting  such  a  one  for  tfie  simples.    In  either  case  we  regret  the  prg- 


j :  thou  art  raw.  ]  i.  e.  thou  art  ignorant,  unexperienced. 

3 bawd  to  a  bell-wether;]  Wether  and  ram  had  anciently  the 

sanlemeu^ing.   Johnson. 
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himsdf  will  have  no  shepherds;  I  cannot  see  else  how 
thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  odmes  young  master  Gkmymede,  my  new 
mistress's  broths. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  ^western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  ix)orth^  being  nunmted  on  the  wind^ 
Through  all  the  ivorld  bears  Rosalind. 
All  the  picttereSy  fairest,  lin^d^f 
Are  hut  blade  to  Rosalind. 
Let  nojace  be  kept  in  mind^ 
But  the  fair*  of  Rosalind. 

Tomh.  ril  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together;  din- 
ners, and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted ;  it  is  the 
right  butter  woman's  rank  to  market.* 

Ros.  Out,  fool ! 

Touch.  For  a  taste :  — — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind^ 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after,  kind^ 

Soj  be  sure,  will  Rosalinda 

Winter-garments  must  be  lin*d^ 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap^  must  sheaf  and  bind^ 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sowrest  rindy 

Such  a  nut  is  Remind. 

He  that  sweetest  Rose  will  find. 

Must  find  lao^s  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

9  — /flire*^  lin'd,]  i.  e.  most  fairly  delineated. 

4'  But  the  fair — ]  Pair  is  beauty,  complexion. 

& rank  to  markety]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — rate  to  .nuarieif 

which  Mr.  Makme  adopts.  The  hobbikig  metre  of  these  verses,  (says 
^oiu^Blone,)  is  iiike  die  ambttiig,  tkvfflimg  pace  of  a  butter-woman's 
AoTftf',  going  to  market. 
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This  is  die  very  Mse  galSap  of  verses ;  Why  do  you 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Mcs.  Peace,  you  doll  £x>l|  I  fiiund  Aem  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit 

Bos.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it 
with  a  medkr :  then  it  wHl  be  the  earliest  %iiit  ^  in  the 
country :  for  you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half  ripe,  and 
that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let 
the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Bos.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading;  stand  ajsade. 

Cel.  Why  should  this  desert  silent  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No  ; 
Tongues  TU  hang  on  every  tree^ 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show.  ^ 
Somey  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Buns  his  erring  pilgrimage  ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  (fage. 
Some  J  of  violated  wrn 

^Iwia^t  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  : 
But  upon  ike  fairest  boughs^ 

Or  at  every  sentence  end. 
Mil  IBosdUnda  iorite  ,• 

Teaching  all  that  teadj  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  shcfw.^ 

6 the  earliest  JruU — ]    Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  little 

knowledge  in  gardening.  The  medlar  is  one  of  the  kUett  fruits,  bebg 
uneatable  till  the  end  of  November.    Stbsveks. 

7  T^attkaUdyilsasfmgishouf.]  Cim^  I  bdievei  is  not  dengoedly 
opposed  to  tMary.    It  means  only  grave,  or  $oiemL    Skebvens. 

4  ...-. m. little  .i&M9.]  The  allusioh  ii  to  «  mbdatnr&fKxrtrail. 
The  current  :phr«8e  in  our  antbor's  time  was  ^  panted  in  iUtieJ* 
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ScBNS  11.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  H$ 

Tkerefixre  heaven  nature  ckar^d 

Thai  one  ba^  should  beJlPd 
With  all  graces  mde  etdar^i: 

Nature  presemij/  disHffd 
Hderfs  cheeky  but  not  her  heart  s 

CSeopatTi/s  mqjeshf  i 
Atalantafs  better  part  s^ 

Sad  Ijucretkfs  modesty* 
Thus  Bosalind  qf  many  parts 

A/ heavenly  synod  was  devi/dj 
Of  mam/ faces,  eyes,  andheatts^  , 

To  have  the  touches  *  djRorest  prhfdi 
Heaven  itoidcrthai  she  these  gifts  should  have^ 

And  J  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Bos.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter !  — whut  tedious  honiily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and 
and  never  cry*d.  Have  patience,  good  people  I 

CeL  How  now  !  back  friends ;  —  Shepherd,  go  off  a 
litde:  —  Go  with  him,  sirr^ 

Touch.  •  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage, 

lEa:eunt  Corin  and  Touchstone^ 

O/,  Did^tthou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Bos.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear* 

Cel.  That^s  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Bos.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear 
themselves  without  the  verse,  and  dierefore  stood  lamely 
in  the  verse. 

0  AiakmU^s  better  part;]  The  commeBtalon  are  not  agreed 
what  this  hdfs  beUerpariwasi  Dr.  Johnson  inclines  to  her  b^ty; 
Mr.ToUet  to  herTU^chastky;  Dr.Fanner  and  Mr«MalMieto 
hev  irit;  lifr^SteefeM  sums  op  tiie  evidclnoe  in  tbet^  wordu  ^  afiker: 
ally  I  believe  that  Atalanta's  Mfor  part,  means  only  ^tkeiett  pari 
ahout  ker,  such  as  was  aM3tt  ^OBnmded.'* 

1  ..^MeioKcAM— ]    The  features ;  AwiMtU. 
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Cel.  But  didst  ttiou  hear,  without 'wondermg  how  thy 
name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Bos*  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  oiit  t>f  th^  wonder, 
before  you  came ;  for  look  hane  what  I  found  on  a  palm- 
t^ee:^  I  was  never  so  benrhymed  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  mt^,  which  I  attk  hardly  re- 
member. 

CeL  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ?  ' 
Bos.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

CeL  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck : 
Change  you  colour  ? 
Bos.  I  pr'ythee,  who? 

Cd.  O  lord,  lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  fiiends  to 
meet  ;^  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes, 
and  so  encounter.  t 

Bos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 
CeL  Is  it  possible  ? 

Bos.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 
mence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

CeL  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  mo^  wtoderfhl 
wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out 
of  all  whooping  * ! 

Bos.  Good  my  complexion  !  ®  dost  thou  think;  though 
I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in 
my  disposition  ?     One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea- 

* a  palm-tree :]     A  palm4reey  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  is  as 

much  out  of  its  place,  as  the  lioness  in  a  subsequent  scene. 
,  *  —  I  was  never  so  he'rhymed  since  Ptfihagoras^  time,  that  I  was 
an  Irish  rat,]  Rosalind  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  souls  transmigrate  from 
one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was  arf 
Irish  rat,  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death. 

Johnson. 
'  *  --'-^ friends  to  meet;]    AHuding  irpnically to  the  proverb e 

'    ^  Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greiet." 

5  -i— -  out  of  all  whooping  ij  i.  e.  out  of  all  measure,  or  reckon- 
ing. This  appears  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  aa  an«- 
other  formerly  in  use,  "  out  of  all  cri^,^*  ' 

^  Good  my  complexion  f\  A  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  address 
tQ  her  beauty;  in  the  nat^e  of  a  small  oath.    Ritsoh.  •      i 
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offdiscovwy^^  I  pr'ythee^  tell  me,  who  is  it?  qmckljr, 
mnd  speak  apace:  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer^  diat 
thou  mighf  St  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouthy 
as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle;  eithee 
too  miich  at  once,  or  not  at  alL  I  pr'ythee  take  dA 
cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

CeL  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 
'    JRos.  Is  he  of  GU)d's  making  ?  What  manner  of  man  ? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard? 

CeL  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankfiil:  let  me  stay  the. growth  of  his  beard,,  if  thou 
delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin.  . 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripp'd  up  the  wrest- 
ler's heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. . 

Sos,  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak  sad 
brow,  and  true  maid.  ® 

CeL  ITaith,  ooz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

CeL  Orlando* 

Sos.  Alas  the  day  !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet 
and  hose?  —  What  did  he,  when  thou  saVst  him? 
What  said  he?  How  look'd  he?  Wherein  went  he ^? 
What  makes  he  here?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  re*J 
mains  he?  How  parted  he  with  thee?  and  when  shalt 
thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me  in  one  word, . 

7  One  inch  of  delay  more  it  a  Sotdh^ea^ff  discovert/.]  The  old  copy 
i^adsy  and  Mr.Malone  adheres  to  it^— u  a  SotUk-sea  of  ditcoverifi: 
which,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  is  the  only  reading  that  can  preserve 
the  sense  of  Rosalind.  kSouih^ea  of  diteovery^  is  not  aa  a  dis- 
covery, as  FAR  OFF,  bat  as  comfrbhensivs  as  the  South-sea;  which, 
being  die  largest  in  the  world,  affords  the  widest  scope  for  exercising 
curiosity. 

8  —  speak  sad  broWf  and  true  maid,]  i.  e.  speak  with  a  grave 
countenance,  and  as  truly  as  thou  art  a  virgin ;  speak  seriously  an4- 
honestly. 

9  Wherein  went  he  f]  In  what  manner  was  he  clothed  ?  How  did 
he  go  dressed  ? 

VOL.  III.  L 
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CeL  You  mustlborrow  me  Garagantua's  moiith^  firist: 
'tis  a  word  too  great  £br  any  inc»ii^  of  tbk  age's  size :  To 
say,  ay^  and  no^  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than  to 
answer  in  a  eatechism. 

Mos.  Bat  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and 
in  man's  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  th^ 
day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cd.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies^  as  to  resolve  the 
propo^ons  of  a  lover :  — but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding 
him,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  observance.  I  found  Um 
und^  a  tree,  iike  a  dropp'd  aoom. 

Mas.  It  may  w^U  be  call'd  JoveVtree^  when  it  drops 
forth  such  fruit 

CeL  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Bos.  Proceed. 

CeL  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  aloi^,  like  a  wom[ided 
knight 

Bos.  Though  it  be  pity  to  j^ .  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tongue^  I  pr'ythee ;  it  curvets 
v^  unseasonably.     He  was  furnish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Bos.  O  ominous  !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart.^ 

Gd.  1  would  sing  my  song  without  a  biird^» :  thoii 
bang^st  me  out  of  tune. 

Bos.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I  think^. 
I  must  speak.     &weet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques. 
Cel.  You  bring  me  out :  —  Soft !  comes  he  not  here?' 

1  .«..«.  Croragan^^i  moutk^']  Rosdiiid  requil*es  mnequefitiojis 
ta  be  answered  in  we  uHfrtL  Celia  teils  her  thajt  a  word  of  such 
magnitude  is  too.  big  for  any  mouth  but  that  of  Gazagantua,  tlw 
giant  of  Rabelais.    Johnson. 

s  ......  to  count  atomies.]  Atomies  are  those  minute  pattides  dis- 
cernible in  a  sti«am  of  sunshine  that  breaks  into,  a  darkened  room. 
Henley. 

^  Cry,  holla  !  to  thy  tongue  ]  HoUa  was  a  terra  of  the  man^,  by 
which  the  rider  restrained  and  $topp*d  his  horse. 

*  —  to  kill  my  heart.]    A  quibble  between  heart  and  hart. 
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Bos.  *Tis  he;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  R<>SAttNd  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  yott  for  your  company ;  but,  good  fidth, 
I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Otl.  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I 
thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq,  God  he  with  you ;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

OrL  1  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangei's. 

Jaq,  X  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love- 
songs  in  their  barks. 

OH.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  read- 
ing them  ill*favouredIy. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  hame  ? 

OrU  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  flame. 

Ori.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when  she 
was  christen'd. 

Jaq,  What  stature  iff  she  of? 

OrL  Just  as  high  as  my  heart 

Jaq.  You  are  fiiB  of  pretty  answers :  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them 
out  of  rings  ? 

(frl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  doth*, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made  tS 
Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  w6 
two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,,  and  all  our 
misery. 

ihi.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but  mjrsetf ; 
agamst  whcmi  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq,  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtHe. 
1  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  ibr  a  fool,  Ythesi  I 
found  you. 

•  btd  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth.]  This  alludes  to  the 


fashion  in  old  tapestry  hangings,  of  inottos  and  moral  sentences  from 
the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  m  them. 
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OrL  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure, 

OrL  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher.    ' 

Jfay.  ril  tarry  no  longer  with  youj  ferewell,  good 
signior  love. 

OrL  I  am  glad  of  your  dqparture ;  adieu,  good  mon^- 
sieur  melancholy. 

lEjcit  Jaques.  —  Celia  emd  Rosalind 
comeJbrwarcL 

BoSf  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  .tuid 
under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.^^Dovyoii 
hear,  forester?  ^ 

OrL  Very  well ;  what  would  you  ?  •    ' 

Eos.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

OrL  You  should  a^  me,  what  time  o'day;  there's  no 
clock  in  the  forest 

Bos.  Then  there  is  no  tnie  lover  in  the  forest;  else 
sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ?  ♦ 

JRos.  By  no  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  divers  paces 
widi  divers  persons :  I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles 
withal,  who  time  trbts  widial,  who  time  gallops  withal, 
and  who  he  stands  still  withal.  *■ 

OrL  I  pr'ythee  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Bos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  be^ 
tween  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  k  is 
solemnized;  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's 
pace  is  so  hwrd  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

OrL  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Bos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because 
he  cannot  study;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because 
he  fisels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean 
;aod  wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of 
iieavy.tedious.penury:  These  time  ambles  withaU 
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OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Bos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  r  for  though  he^go 
as  softly  as  £bot  can  fidl,  he  tUnks  himself  too  soon 
there. 

OrL  Who  stays  it  stiil  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep 
betweai  term  and  term,  and  thexi  they  perceive  not  how 
time  moves^ 

OrL  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the 
skurts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Or^  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Bos.  As  die  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  i^ 
kindled. 

OrL  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in .  so-  removed  ^  a  dwelling. 

Bos.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed^  an 
old  isdUgkms-  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,,  who 
was*  in  his  yoathan  in-land  man  ^ ;  one  that  knew  court- 
ship too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard 
him  read  many  lectures  against  it;  and  I  thank  God,  I 
am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd  with  sa  many  giddy 
offences  as  he  hath  generaUy  tax'd  their  whole  sex 
withal. 

Ort.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils^ 
that  he  laid  to  die  charge  of  wcmien  ? 

Bos.  There  were  none  principal;  they  were  allUke 
one  another,  as  halfpence  are :  every  one  fault  seeming 
monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it.  * 

OrL  I  pr^ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Boss.  No;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physick,  but  on 
those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest, 
thai  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on 
their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies^ 

6  — r^OTowrf— ]  i.  e.  remote,  sequestered. 

^- inAanid  man ;]  Is  used  in  this  play  for  one  civilized,  in  pp.; 

position  to  the  rustick  of  the  priest. 
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on  brambles;  all,  fdrepoth,  ddfying  tbe  iiaioe  of  Bdsa- 
liad;  if  I  could  meet  that  fimcy«*mongeP|  I  would  give 
him  sQBie  good  counsel,,  for  he  ^eems  toi  hBixe  ihe  quo>* 
tidian  of  love  upon  him. 

OrL  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked ;  I  pray  you,  tell 
,|ne  your  raeuedy. 

fiak>  There  is  none  of  my  unde's  marks  vpom  yo»»; 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  whiob  cage 
of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  nc^  prisoner. 
'    Or&  What  were  his  marks? 

Bi)s.  A  lean  cheek;  which  youhaivenot;  a  blueeyeS 
and  smiken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  unquestionable 
epictt^;  which  you  have  notj  a  beard  neglected;  which 
you  have  not:  but  I  pardon  you  for  that;  for,  simply, 
your  having  ^  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  reyenuiet — 
Then  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd?,  your  bc^met 
uAbanded,  your  deeve  unbuttoned,  your,  shoe  untied, 
and  evezy  thing  about  yon  demonstrating  a  careless  d^*- 
flolation.  But  you  are  no  suoh  man ;  yon  are  :radier 
painMerice^  in  your  accoutremenjta ;  as  Ipviog  yopisel^ 
than^  soeming  the  lov^  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fflk  youth,  I  .would  I  could  make  thee  believe 
Hove. 

Bos.  Me  believe  it?  you  may  as  soon  make  hear  that 
you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to 
do,  than  to  confess  she  does ;  that  is  one  of  the  points 
in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences. 
3ut,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  venses 
on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  admired? 

OrL  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  haad  of 
Rosalind,  I  am  that  he»  that  unfortunate  he. 

♦  8    ■'     a  blue  <y<?,]  i.  e.  a  blueness  about  the  eyes. 
o»».^  Oft  unquestionable  i^xit^;]  That  it^  a  spirit  tmwiiUiigto  fe 

1  yottr  having — ]  Having  is  possession,  estate. 

4  Then  t/our  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  &c.]  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  established  and  chai-acteristical  marks  by  which  the  votaries 
of  love  were  denoted  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

^"^^pokU-devioe — ]  i.  e.  exact,  drest  with  finical  nicety. 
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Bos.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak? 

OrL  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Bos.  Love  is  merely  a  madness ;  and,  I  tell  you,  de- 
serves as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  madmen  do : 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured, 
is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordkia^  that  the  whippers  are 
in  love  too:  Yet  I  profess  curing  itby  cdimseL 

OrL  Did  you  ever  cure  toy  so? 

Bas.  Yesi  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every 
day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a 
mooBish  youth  ^,  grieve,  be  eflSeminate,  changeable,  lon^ 
ing,  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow^  im 
constant,  full  c^  tears,  fiill  of  smiles ;  for  every  passion 
something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  things  as  boys 
and  wcHnen  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour : 
would  now  like  him,  now  loath  him ;  then  entertidn  him^ 
then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him  i 
diat  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  lov^  to 
a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
foil  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely 
monastick :  And  thus  I  cured  hitn ;  and  this  way  wiu 
I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound 
sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in't; 

Orl,  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Bos.  I  would  cure  youj  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  itiy  cote,  and  woo  me. 

OrL  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will ;  tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Bos.  Go  with  me  to  it,  aiid  I'll  show  it  you;  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live :  Will  you  go  ? 

OrL  With  all  my  heatt,  gOod  youth. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  must  caJl  me,  Rosalind: — Come^ 
sister,  will  you  go  ?  lExeunt. 

*  ^-— d  moomsh'tfouih,]  i,  e.  variable. 
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SCENE  III. 

^nier  Touchstone  and  Audrey*;  Jaoues  dt  a  dis- 
tance^ observing  them,  * 

.^    Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  j  I  will,  felch  up 
youi-  goats,  Audrey:  And  how,  Audrey?  am  J  the  ma|i| 
yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 
,  ,  Avd*  Your  features !   Lord  warrant  us !   what  fea- 
tures? 

Touch.  I  em  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious  poet^^  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Ooths,^,  : 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited^ !  worse  than  Jovq 
in  a  thatched  house !  {Asidew 

:  TmuJi.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
pqr  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child^ 
understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckcming  in  a  little  room® : — Truly,  J  would  the  goda 
had  n^de  thee  poetical. 

r  Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  \%  it  honest}  in 
de^d,^ and  word  ?  I5  it  a  true  thing? 

Touchy  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning;   and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry;  and  what 

.  5  — :—  Audrey  ;]  Is  a  corruption  of  EthMre<fa.  The  saint  of  that 
name  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars. 

'5  — <M  the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Ooths.]  Capriciotts  is  not  here  humoursome,  fantastical,  &c.  but  las^ 
civiotis.    Upton. 

/  Mr.  Upton  is,  perhaps,  too  refined  in  his  infeerprelatioD  of  «a- 
fticious.  Our  author  remembered  that  caper  was  the  Latin  for  vt 
goat,  and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  whole. 
There  is  a  poor  quibble  between  goats  and  Goths.  Malone. 

7  ~^^iU4nhabUed.f\  i.  e.  ill-lodged.    An  unusual  sense  of  the 


8  -— 1<  ttrtkes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  Utile 
room :]  Agreat  reckoning  in  a  little  room,  implies  that  the  entertain- 
ment was  mean,  and  the  bill  extravagant. 
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they  swear  in  poetiy,  may  be  said,  bs  lovers^  tbey  do 
feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical  ?      ,  .     .. 

Touch.  I  do,  truly,  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou  art 
honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some 
hope  tkbu  didgt  Am^. 

ijiui.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ?  , 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-'&vour'd': 
for  h^niesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce 
to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  m^^rial  fool^ !  IJside. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  &ir;  and  there&re  I  pray  the 
gods  make  me  honest ! 

Tom^.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul 
slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

AucL  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  lam 
foul;i 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  £bulness  ! 
slutdshness  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may 
be,  I  will  marry  thee,  and  to  that  end,  I  have  beeil 
with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village,' 
who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  thi$  place  of  the  forest^ 
and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  bin  see  this  meeting.  lAsidei 

And.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
heart,  staler  in  this  attempt;  for  here  we  have  no 
temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts. 
But  what  though  ?  ^  Courage  !  As  horns  are  odious, 
Ihey  are  necessary.  It  is  said,  —  Many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods :  right :  many  a  man  has  gooci 
horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.     Well,  that  is  the 

0  A  material  fool/]  A  fool  with  matter  in  him :  a  ibol  stocked 
with  notions. 

1  —  lam  foul.]    Not  fair, or  homely. 

-  -« iffh€U  though?]  What  then?    .  
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dowry  of  his  wife;  lis  none  of  his  xmn  getting.  Horns? 
Even  so :  ■  Poor  men  alone  ?  — —  No>  no  5  the 
noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascaL^  Is  the 
single  man  therefore  blessed  ?  No :  as  a  wdll'd  town 
is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a 
married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of 
a  bachdior :  and  by  how  much  defence  ^  is  better  thali 
no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  hom  more  pr^okxis  than  to 
want 

EtUer  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text, 

Here  comes  Sir  Oliver*:  —  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you 
are  well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this 
tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Totich.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OH.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is 
not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [discovering  himself.']  Proceed,  proceed;  I'll 
give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  WhatyecaWt:  How 
do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God'ild  you  ®  for 
your  last  company :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :  —  Even 
a  toy  in  hand  here,   sir :  —  Nay ;  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow  ^,  sir,  the  horse  his 

9  — *,—  ike  rased,}  Lean,  poor  deer,  are  called  rascal  deer, 

4  — — .  defence-^  Defence,  as  here  opposed  to  **  no  skill,'*  signi* 
to  the  art  (^fencing. 

b  _— —  ^t>  Oliver;']  He  that  has  taken  his  first  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity, is  in  the  academical  style  called  Donwitu,  and  in  common 
language  was  heretofore  termed  Sir.  The  Sir  Hugh  Evans  of  Shaks- 
speare  is  not  a  Welsh  knight  who  hath  taken  orders,  but  only  a 
a  Welsh  clergyman  without  any  regular  degree  from  either  of  the 
Universides.    See  B&rnngton's  Hutory  of  the  Gwedir  Famly, 

N10H01.& 

^  —  God^ild  you — \  t  e.  God  yield  you,  God  reward  you. 

7 1m  bow,]  i.  e.  his  yo*^.  The  ancient  yoke  in  forai  resembled 

^bow. 
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curb,  and  the  faulccm  her  bells,  so  inaii  hath  his  desh*es ; 
aad  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibUing. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  bree^ng,  be 
married  under  a  bush,  like  a  b^gar?  Get  you  to 
churchy  and.  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what 
marriiageis:  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they 
join  wainscot:  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  siuronk 
pannel,  and,  like  green  timb^,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  to 
marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a 
good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.     \A&ide. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver  ! 

Not  —  O  sweet  Oliver, 

O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behi'f  thee ; 

But  —  Wind  away, 

Begone  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  wi'J  thee. 

{Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone^  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OIL  *Tis  no  matter ;  ne*er  a  fantastical  knave  of 
them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  {ExiL 

SCENE  IV. 
The  same.      Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

* 

Mos.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 
Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  con- 
sider>  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

t  "  bdiiiid  thee/'     Maujnb. 
X  «  with  thee."  Malons. 
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,   R}s.  But  have  I  not  caoge  to  weep? 

CeL  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  iharefore 
weep. 
'    JBos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

CeL  Something  browner  than  Judas's®:  marry,  his 
Iqsses  are  Judas's  own  children.^ 

Bos.  rfaith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour.^ 

CeL  An  excellent  ccdour :  your  chesnut  was  ever  the 
wly  colour. 

.  Sos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  fiill  of  sanctity  as  the  touch 
of  holy  bread.  ^ 

.  CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana :  a 
nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros^  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morn- 
ing, and  comes  not? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

jRos.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-puf  se,  nor  a  horse- 
stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as 
concave  as  a  covered  goblet^,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut, 

Ros»  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

JRos^  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

^  CeL  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no 

stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the 


8  Something  browner  than  Judas's :]  Judas  was  constantly  repre- 
sented in  ancient  painting  or  tapestry,  with  red  hair  and  beard, 

9  rfeuth,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour,]  There  is  much  of  nature  in 
this  petty  perv^rseness  of  Rosalind:  she  finds  fault  in  her  lover,  in 
hope  to  be  contradicted,  and  when  Celia  in  sportive  malice  too 
readily  seconds  her  accusations,  she  contradicts  herself  rather  than 
sufier  her  favourite  to  want  a  vin^cation. 

»  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread.]    We  should  read  beardy  that 

h,  as  the  kiss  of  an  holy  saint  or  hermit,  called  the  hus  of  charity . 
This  makes  the  compcUrison  just  and  decent ;  the  other  impious  and 
absurd.    Warburton. 

2  —  as  concave  as  a  cover'd  goblet^]  i.  e.  hollow. 
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confirmers  of  false  reckonings :  He  attends  here  in  the 
forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  ques- 
tion^ with  him :  he  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was ;  I 
told  him,  of  as  good  as  he;  so  he  laugh'd,  and  let  me 
go.  But  what  talk  we  of  &thers,  when  there  is  such  a 
man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  thaf  s  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses; 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  thenji 
foavely,  quite  traverse,  athwart*  the  heart  of  hi$  lover*; 
as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side^ 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose :  but  all's  brave,  that 
youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides :  —  Who  cpnie3  here  ?  ' 

Enter  Corijj. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  enquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love ; 
Who  you  jsaw  sitting  by  me  on  the  tur^ 
Praising  the  proud  disdainfid  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  lum  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Bos.  O,  come,  let  us  remove  j 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedqth  those  in  love :  — : 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play*  [Exeun^ 

i much  question — ]  i.  e.  conversation. 

4  '  quite  traverse,  athwart,  &c,]  An  unexperienced  lover  Is 
here  compared  to  2^  puny  tilter ,  to  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  have 
his  lance  broken  across,  as  it  was  a  mark  either  of  want  of  courage 
or  address.  This  happened  when  the  horse  flew  on  one  side,  in  the 
career:  and  hence  arose  the  jocular  proverbial  phrase  ^ftp^rrw^ 
^  horse  only  on  one  side. 

b of  his  lover ;]  i.  e.  of  his  mistress. 
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SCENE  V. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  SuLVius  and  Phebc. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phcbe : 
Si^,  that  you  love  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness :  The  common  executicmer,. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  bard, 
FaDs  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck,- 
But  first  begs  pardon }  Will  you  sterner  be 
Hian  he  that  dies  and  Ihres  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance. 

Pke.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner ; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
*Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable^: 
That  eyes,  —  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things. 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies,  — 
Shoyld  be  cali'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why  now  &U:  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  tiune  eyes  are  murderers* 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee ; 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it;  lean  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure^ 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mino  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 

«  ^Th pretty  f  mreytmd  very  probable,]  Sure  for  surely, 

f  The  cicatrice  and  capable  itnpreuure — ]  Cicatrice  is  here  not 

very  properly  used ;  it  is  the  scar  of  a  wound.    Capable  may  mean 

here  ^—perceptible. 
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Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  iff  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe^ 

If  ever,  (as  diat  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fincyS 
Then  shall  you  know  die  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

PAe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me:  and,  when  that  time  comes, 
AflElict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shsdl  not  pily  tliee. 

Bos.  And  why,  I  pray  you?  lAdvancing.']  Who 
might  be  your  mcSfcher^,. 
That  you  msult,  exult,  and  aU  at  once. 
Over  the  wretched?  What  though  you  have   fmore 

beautr, 
fAs,;  by  my  feith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therelbre  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this?  Why  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale^work  ^ :  —  Od's  my  litde  life ! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too :  — 
No,  'fidth,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  yomr  Uack  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  cpa  eaftame  my  spirits  to  your  wori^ip.  — 
You  IboMsh  shepherd^  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 

8  -^m^^.pi^tfer  o^&acy.]  Fhncy  h  here  vatd  for  hve. 

9  -.^—  Who  might  be  your  mother^  It  is  common  for  the  poets  to 
e^qxress  cruelty  by  sayings  of  those  who  commit  it,  that  they  were 
bom  of  rocksy  or  suckled  by  tigresses.    Johnson. 

t  **  mo  beauty."    Malone. 

•  >  Of  natures  sale-work:]  The  allusion  is  to  the  practice  of  me- 
cbaoicksy  whose  work  bespoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that  which  is 
made  up  for  chance  customers. 
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You  are  a  thousand  times  a  pxx>perer  man, 
Than  she  a  woman :  'Tis  such  fools  as.  you,  . 
That  make  the  world  foil  of  ill-j&vour'd  children : 
*Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her;  ; 
And  put  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. —  • 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear,  —  " 
Sell  when  you  can ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  iove  him ;  take  his  offid* : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.^ 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ;  —  fere  you  well. 
Phe^  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  toge*' 
ther; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Bos»  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and  shell 
fall  in  love  with  my  anger :  If  it  be  so,  as  fest  as  she 
answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce  her  with 
bitter  words.  —Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 
Phe*  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 
Bos.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'lis  at  the  tuft;  of  olives,  here  hard  by :  — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ?  — ^  Shepherd,  ply  her  hard :  -^ , 
Come,  sister :  —  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better^  • 
And  be  not  proud;  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.® 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

lEveurU  Kosalinb,  Celia,  and  Corin. 

2  Foul  is  most  foul,  beingiovl  to  be  a  scoffer.]    Tlie  sense  is  The^ 
ugly  seem  most  ugfy;when,  through  ugly,  they  are  scoffers, 

3  though  all  the  world  could  see. 

None  could  be  so  abw^d  m  sight  as  he.)  Though  all  mankind 
could  look  on  you)  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think  you  beau- 
tiful but  he.    Johnson. 
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Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might ; 
Who  eoer  l^d^  that  laiid  not  atjlrst  sight  ^  ? 

SiL  Sweet  Phebe,  — 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  tliou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

jR5e.  Why,  I  am  soiry  for  thee,  g^tle  Silvius. 

SiL  Whisrever  sorrow  is,  relief  wcwld  be; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  gri^f  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'4. 

Phe.  Thou  hagt  my  love;  Is  not  that  neighbourly? 

SiL  I  would  have  you,  . 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  oovetousness. 

SSviiis,  the  liine  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  be^ir  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  can$t  talk  of  Ipve  so  well,^ 
Thy  company^  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure:  and  FU  employ  thee  toa: 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense, 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd, 

SiL  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love^ 
And  I  in  such:  a  poverty  of  graoe, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reajps ;  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  «« 
while? 

SiL  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft; 
And  he  hath  bomght  the  cottnge,  ^adtheboiiDdbs, 
That  the  old  oarlot^  onoe  was  master  of* 

*  Dead  shepherd/  now  I  find  thy  taw  of  might ; 

Who  ever  loVd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight?]  The  second  of 
these  lines  is  from  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  1637.  ' : '   • 

*  That  the  old  cariat-r.]  i.  e.  peasmt,^m  carl  or  churl;  probably 
a  word  of  Shakspeare's  coinage. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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Fhe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him; 
*Tls  but  a  peevish  boy® :  —  yet  he  talks  well ;  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  ihfem^pllfides  those  that  hear.  - 
It  is  a  pretty  youth :  —  not  very  pretty :  — 
But,  sure,  he's'ptoud;  and  yet  hfs  prfde  becomes  him: 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  comple^h ;  and  fester  than  his  itonguig  - 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
f  He  irf'hot  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall :  *   ^    *  "^* 
His  leg  is  but  so  so;  and  yet  it  is  well:'     •  '   '  j^ij^ju, 
There  was  ti  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ;  -      -  '*  *    *^  '^ 
A  littfe^tfper  and'more iiisty  red  "  * '"  *    ^''*^' 

Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek;  'twai^  just  tlie^aifFefence  ' 
Betwixt  thiei  constant  red,  and  mingled  dariiask.  *'"  "'^'' 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  nlark'd^KiiA 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near  '\.  [* 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part,    *  \    ^''  ^    • 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love'hiift i'  '''^ 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me?  ^" 

He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me; 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it;  Wilt  Siou,  Silvius  ?  '  ^^ 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  aU  my  heart 

Pke.  I'll  write  it  straight; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart':  "^   ^ 

I  will  be  bitter  witih  him,  and  passing  shoirt :         *^^f '^ 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  '  '  tferewn^. 

8  «— —  a  peevish  boy:]   Peevish,  in  ancient  language,  signifiea 
weak,  iUfy, 

f  **  He  ift  not  very.iall."    Malone. 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  1.-^  The  same. 
Enier  Rosalind^  Celia^  and  Jaques.    • 

Jag.  I  pr'ytbee,  pretty  youth,  let:  me  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  thee. 

Bos.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 
,^^jl|^5..,[rho5p,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are  abo- 
minaDle  fellows ;  and  betray  themselves:  to  every  modem 
cen^ur^  yrprse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which 
is  emulation;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical; 
nor  the. courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  i^  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politick ; 
nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice^;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
aU  these:  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  com-, 
pounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects; 
and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travds,^  in 
which  my.often  rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humor- 
ous sadness,  f 

Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad:  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
lands,  to  see  other  men's;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
and  to  have. nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes,  and  poor 
hands. 

Jqq. .  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

7 which  is  nice;]  i.  e.  silly,  trifling. 

'    t  Malon^  reads,  "  travels;  which  by  often  rumination  wraps  me, 
in  a  most  humorous  sadness.*' 
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■•    Enter  xytthmfDo/^ 

Mos.  A»4  jfiiur,  ^mn^ri^uqe  iw^k^  you  sad:  X  bad 
rathf^;iha^$»'  ^iool  tp  n^^  im  m^rrjff  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad;  and  to  travel  for  it  too, 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happuieas,  dear  Bosaliad !  . 

J&gf  Jfey  lib^,  Gcd  be  wi*  you,  an  ypu  talk  in 
blank  verse.  CJS^V. 

J^5.  iFai-eweU»  monsieur  traveller:  Look^,  ypvi,  1^, 
mi  .wear  stipan^  suits;  disable^  all  the  ben^|ts*of  ^910* 
c^fu  co^|P^>  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity^  <|^^d 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  coontenanee  ycHi 
are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gon- 
doliu^— Wty,  how  now,  Orlando!  where  bav^  you 
been  all  this  while?  You  a  lover?  —  An  you  serve, me 
such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my.s^ht  nxQprer;t 

OrL  My  &ir  Rosalind,  I  omie  within  aa  hour.  q(  jbo^ 
promise. 

Bos.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love?  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
but  a  part  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 
affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath 
clap'd  him  o*the  shoulder,  but  I  warrant  hiin  heart- 
whole* 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Bos.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight ;  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

QrL  Of  a  snail? 

Bos.  Ay;  of  a  snail;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  9^ 
carries  his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think, 
dian  you  can  make  a  woman :  Besides,  he  brii^  hid 
d^tiny  with  him. 

8 disable — ]  i.  e.  undervalue. 

9  — ^  swam  in  a  gonMa,]  That  is,  been  at  Venice,  the  seat  at 
that  time  of  all  licentiousness,  where  the  young  English  gentle- 
men waited  their  fortune6,  debased  their  morals,  and  sometimei 
lost  t\fmr  religion. 
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Orl.  Whafsthat? 

Bos.  Why,  horns;  whicb  such  as  you  are  fain  .to' 
be  beholden  to  your  wives  for:  but  he  comes  armed  ia^ 
his  Ibitune,  and  prev^^ats  the  slander  of  his  wife, 

OrL  Virtue  is  no  faobi-maker;  and  my  Rosalind  is 
^drtuous. 
'  ib5.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cd.  It  pleaises  him  to  call  you  so;  but  lie  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.^ 

Bos.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I'  lun  in  a 
hoMajr  humour,  and  like  enough  to  coi1»ent:  —  What 
wcfffld  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very 
i^ri^HosdHnd? 

Orl.  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Bos.  l^jT,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when  you 
wdre'grsLvelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  miight  take  occa« 
sibn  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  thqf  are  out, 
tb«y  nKll  Sspit;  and  for  lovers,  lackii^  (God  warn  us !) 
matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss< 

Or/.  How,  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 
^  Bos.  Th^^  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  liiere  be- 
gins new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress? 

Bos.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress :  or  I  should  think  my  ho^esly  ranker  than  my 
wit. 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Bos*  Not  out  of  yoUr  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
sdk.  '  Am  not  I  your  .Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  beca<i$e  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

Bos.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  sHy-— I  will  not  have 
you.  - 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person*  I.die^ 

1  —  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leef  than  i^ou.]  i.  e.  of  a  bftter  fixu 
ture,  complexion,  or  colour,  than  you. 
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Bos.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  ,world 
is  ahnost  six  :thousand  years  old,  and  in  ,  all  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  vMdic^i 
in  a  love-canse.  Troa«shad  hisbraim  dashfd  ottt^^ 
a.Grecian  cltib;  .yet  he  did  what  he  ^ould  to  die»be^ 
fore ;  wid  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  lo¥e.  ym^Jj 
he  would  have  lived  many  a  feir  year,  tho««b  Hecahad 
turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  im4siu»w^ 
night;  for  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  .to  wash  wm 
m  the  Hellespont,  and  being  taken  widi  the  4?ramp,cswas 
drowned,  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found.it 
was  — Hero  of  Sestos.  ,But  th^  axe  att  HjBs;,J»en 
have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  for  love.  _      . 

.Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  nwd ; 
for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Bos.  By  this  hand,  it  wiU  not  kiU  a  fly ;  But^jcawfe 
now  I  will  be  your  Rosalindin  a  mor^  comog^^  de- 
position; and  ask  me  what  you  wfll,  I  will  grant  k.    , 

OrL  Then  love  me,, Rosalind.  -^^  ^ 

Bos.  Yes,  faith  wiU  I,   Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and 

all. 
.Orl  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Bos.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  sa/st  thou  ? 

Eos.  Are  you  not  good? 

Orl  I  hope  so.  ,_     r  j 

Bo^.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a. good 
thmi5?-^Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest^  «d 
mar^  us.  —Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando :  ^  Whattdo 
you  say,-  sister? 

Orl  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 
'  Cel  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Bos.  You  must  begin, Will  you,  Orlando,— 

Cel  Go  to:  — Will  you,  Orlando^  have  to,w^ 
this  Rosalind? 
.Orl  I  will. 

Bos.  Ay,  but  when?  -  * 
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,  'Or/.  Why  ndw;.asfittt  as  she  can. marry  us. 
:\Ros.  Then  youmitatt  sayf^/  iake  tke^f  Besalind, 


CM.  I  take  tbeo^  rftesallndi  iporcwtfs.    ^    v>  . 

JScv.  I  mi^t  ask  lyou  for  y«iir  ««oniii|ii8ioQj}i'^t,  — 
1 40'take  thee,  Orlando^  for  my  husband :  There  a  girl 
go^^before  the  priest;,  and)  certeiiilyf  a  woman's  thought 
ruil£^  before  her  actmns.  ■  -     :      \y^" 

. -  Oi^'  So^adQ  thoughts ;r  they  ax«  winged. 
: 'iSoiP. £(N0w  tett.me^  how  long  you  <woi)ldi;hiMire  nher^ 
aft^ydu'^te  possessed  her.  •>         t   .>i 

'*^dH».For  ever,  andaday.  ..       ,u       .f  . 

^^^jRtWr  SUy  ^-day,  without  the  ever :  No^  no,  Qriaudo ; 
men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they 
w^'it  itiMdB  ore  May  when  they  are.maids^  but  the  sky 
changes  when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  morejeal^us^of 
thU^^than^  a  Baibary  eook-pigeon  over  his  hto;,  more 
dUmiAmsMi^ldiait  a  parrot  against  rain ;  more  new«&cngled 
thai>4iiX'q)e; 'move  giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey : 
I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain^, 
and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  mesry ; 
I  vrill  laugh  like  a  hyen^,  and  that  when  thou  art  in- 
dined  to' sleep. 

OrL  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Mas.  By  my  lifo,  she  will  do,  as  I  do. 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Bos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this : 
thenwiser,  the  waywarder:  Make  the  doors  ^  upon  a 
w«fiiaii'^  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement;  shut 
tiialj  4dA  'twill  oivt  at  .the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  .'twill  fly 
with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

<  >  -— —  IiM  weep  for  nothmgy  Wee  Diana  m  the  fountaifi;]  Statues, 
and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  water  conveyed  through  them 
to  give  the  appearance  of  weeping  figures,  were  anciently  a  frequent 
olUbnent  of  fountains. 

5  —  I  tuiU  laugh  Uke  a  hyenj  The  baric  of  the  hyena  was  an« 
ciently  supposed  to  resemble  a  loud  laugh. 

4 Make  the  doors  — }  T;hi4  is  an  expression  used  in  ^veral  of 

the  midland  counties,  instesid  of  bar  the  ctoer. 
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0¥iy  A  msih^ibht'hiA^U  v^'striaik  sooh  a  wit,  he  i&%ht 
gay, —  Witj  ^HherwiU^?         '  ' '^     •  ^ 

^B^r^V^i  f(^  'might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you 
met  your  wife's  wit  jgdmg  W  ^Msp  lieighibour'B  bed* 

(M.  Afid  what  wit  could  wit  hove  to  excuse  that  ? 

'Msy^Maity^  to  «*y,  -^  s*i«i  c&fite  to  seek  you  thete^ 
Y<rtt 'isWatt'trtv^'  take  her  without  her  aniswer^  unless 
yofr^take  h^r  without  her  tongue.  O,  thirt;  woman  that 
cannot  make  her  fauh  her  hujsband's  occasion %'  Idt  her 
sB^^lifltse  her  «hild  herself,  for  shewiHfaveed^tiaDe  a 
ftbl.  . 

^la^fc^'fbr  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  wiUitove 


'^SBb^'^Alife,  d^ar  love^  I  canned lacklbee  two hounu 

OrL  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two  o'cliNtk 
V-^jm  b^  with  thee  again. 

ilb^.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways;— •!  knew: 
Wfafat  you  would  proTe ;  my  friends  t<dd  rae  as  mnchyi 
and  Z  4hougfat  no  less :  — that  flattacing  tongue  of  yoinrsr 
won  lne:-^%s'.but  one  cast  away,  and  so^-^^come 
death.  — ^  Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

OrL  Ay,  sweet  Aosalind. 

Mas.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  Ood^ 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  danger- 
ous, if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  eotne 
one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most 
pathetical  break-promise^,  and  the  most  holk>w  lovter, 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Bosalind,  that 
may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  un&ithfiil: 
tfaerefoKie  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your  piomise. 

5  .-^^  WU,  whither  tuilt  F]  This  was  an  exclamation  much  in  use, 
when  any  one  was  either  talking  nonsenae,  or  usurping  a'griater 
share  in  couTersation  than  justly  belonged  to  him.  ,  . . , 

'  ^  .-^^^  make  her  fauU  her  hushand^i  occoiionf]  That  is,  ipei^^e^^, 
her.  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  husband. 

7  -.—«.  the  mott  pathetical  ireahf)romue,]  Rosalind  means  a  iovet 
whose  falsehood  would  m^st  dgpply  ^ed  his  mtiess. 
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(Ml  Wkh  no  less  religioB^  than  if  tbou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind:  Soy  adieu. 

BaA^  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all 
such  offenders,  and  let  time  try :  Adieu ! 

l£adt  Orlando. 

Cd.  You-  have  simfJy  misus'd  our  sex  in  your  love- 
prate:  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked 
ovetr  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath 
done  to  her  awn  nest. 

Bs^.  O  coe,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou 
didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  loVe !  But 
it  cannot  be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath  an  miknown 
bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

GeL  Or,  rather,  bottomless ;  lliat  as  &st  as  you  pour 
affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Bos.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that 
was  begot  of  thought^,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom 
of  madness  ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every 
one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge, 
how  deep  I  am  in  love :  —  I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  can- 
not be  out  of  the  signt  of  Orlando  :  I'll  go  find  a  shadow, 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  ^Exetrnt. 


SCENE  II. 
Another  pari  of  the  Forest. 

^nter  Ja^ues  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foresters* 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 
.  1  Lwd,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq^  Let* s  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  homi 
ii^ii  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory :  —  Have  you 
QP.song^  fbrestex^  for  this  purpose? 

8  ......  hegot  of  thought  J  i.  e.  of  meitoobdly. 
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,  2  Lord.  Yes,  sk. 

Jaq.  Sing  it;  *tis  no  matter,  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it 
make  noise  enough. 

'""   ■"  SONQ,'"- 

1. .  What  shall  hehave^  tkatkitFd  the  deer  ? 
2.  His  lei^h&iskin^  arid  horns  to  vsear. 

I  i  Then  sing^  hint  home : 
Take  thou  no  scoruy  to  wear  the  horn ;  f  The  rest  siiallliear 
Jt  was  a  cfesi  h'e  thefu  wast  bom.  1  *^'«  boniea. 

1.  Thy  father's  father  wore  it : 

2.  And\thy  father  bore  it  : 
All.  The  hoim^  the  horn^  the  lusty  kom^ 

Is^not  a^thingtojm^h  to  scomi  tEx^^nt. 


SCENE  1II.» 

The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Bos.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock? 
And  here  much  Orlando !  ^ 

Cei.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth — to  sleep:- — Look,  who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

&7.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  — 
My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  f  give  youihis :  \Qi^hga  Wi^. 

■  ,    ■  '      •'•'■'■/ 

9  The  foregoing  noisy  scene  was  introduced  onjy  to  fill  up  ai^  19. 

tervalji  which  is  to  represent  two  hours.  This  c^trac^bn  <^  the 
time  we  might  impute  to  poor  Rosalind's  impatience,  biit  that  tffew 
minutes  after  we  find  Orlando  sending  his  excuse.  I  do  not  see 
that  \if  isuiy  probable  ^vision  of  the  Acts  this  absnrdity^^an  be  ob- 
viated.    JoHKWN.  vl 

1 And  here  mitch  Orlando  J  ]  Much  J  was  frequently  used  to 

indicate  disdain.  ,,  -.ow  *,  r^^.^ 

f  "didbidmc."  .Malon£. 
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I  know  not  the  contents;  but,  as  I  guef ^  , 

By  the  s^m  bro v^  #^4  waspish  action 

Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing^pf.^it^.^,  .^a  j/*.. 

It  bears  an  angry  tenour:  pardon  me, 

I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Bos.  Patience  herself  w$>ul4  st^e  at  tfeis  l^tlj^,  . 
And  play  the  swagg^er;..be«u:,thi^  be^^?    v\    - 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  tb»t  I  lack  mapi^s;  i 
Sl^p  Q^lls  me  proud^  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  vma  as  rare  as  Fhcenix ;  Od's  my  wiU !  ^>     \\. 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt:      •»    , » 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ?~  Well,  sh^phe(fd,.^weU, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device,  \ 

Si^.  ^No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  cwtent%;^,  ^, 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Sos.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand;  I  verily  did  thmk 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand :  but  that* s  no  matter ; 
I  say^  she  never  did  invent  this  letter : 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Bos.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gende  bram 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance :  —  Will  you  hear  the  lett^  ? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet; 
Yet  heartf  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

jfe.  She  Phefees  me;  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes.  ^ 

.    '  ./jrtiiki^  god  to  shepherd  tuit^d^  [Reawf. 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burrid?'^ 

Can  a  woman  rail  tfeus  ? 
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172  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT-  Act  IV. 

Silp  Call  you  this  railing? 

Ros.   Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart^ 

"   Warr^si  thou  "mith  a  "momaris  heart? 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ?  — 

Whiles  the  eve  of  man  did  woo  me^ 
Tkaf^'cduM  m  nb  Idengednce^  to  me.' — 

Meaning  mel«  h©«st. -*-» 

;KM##  ^^^^^  ^S/<^^  ^ight  eyne 

iJave  power  to  raise  such  love  in  wUne^ 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect  . 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  i 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ? 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  thee^ 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me: 
And  ly  him  seal  up  thy  mind; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind^ 
Will  the  faithful  <^er  take 
Of  me,  and  alt  that  Ixan  make\i 
Or  else  hy  him  my  love  deny^ 
And  then  Fll  study  haw  to  die. 

SiU  Call  you  this  chiding? 

CeL  Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  . 

Bos.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity.  — 
Wilt  thoi^  love  such  a  woman  ?  —  What,  to  ipQake  thee 
an  instrument,  and  play  felse  strains  upon  t^ee  !.,not  .to 
be  endured  I  —  Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (fpr  I  spe^ 
love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake^)  and  say  this  to  her; 

^--^^--^vengeanee^  is  used  for  m»c&t^. 

s  .^.^^iogfi^  ami  kind-^]  Kind  is  thb  old  Word  for  natttre. 

* ^aUifuA  I  canfk  make;]  i  e.  raiiik  as  profit  from  any  thing. 

*•— —  /  see  love  h(t$h  made  thee  a  tom^  snake,]  'Hiii  term  wms, 
in  our  author's  time,  frequently  used  tbcR^eas  s  poor  oontompli^ 
ble  fellowi  «. 
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—  That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee :  if  she 
wiU  not,  I  will  never  have  he^r,.  unless  thou  entreat;  for 
her.  —  If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ; 
for Jiere  coHiies  mofe  company.  lExit  Silyivs. 

Enter  Otiv£iu 

OIL  Good-morrow,  fair  ones:  Pray  you,  if  you 
know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest^,  stands  .1 

A  sheep-cote,  fenced  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

CeL  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself. 
There's  none  within. 

OIL  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  77ie  hoy  isfair^ 
Of  female  favofUT^  and  best&aos  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  nwman  law^ 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin^ ;  Are  you  he  ? 

Bos.  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

« purlieus  ofiiKufwttt^  PurHeu,  Bayi  Manwood's  TreatUe  on 

the  Forest  Laws,  c.  xx.  ''  Is  a^eitaine  territorie  of  geowadtdjejfdng 
unto  the  f«refit^  neared  and  bounded  with  unmoveable  marks,  meeres, 
and  boundaries:  whidi  taritories  of  ground  was  ako  forest,  and 
afterwards  disaforested  againe  by  the  perambulations  ma4e  for  the 
8eiMfiiigof>th«iiewfirQ8t  from  the  old.**  Rked. 

7  —  napkin  ;  ]  L  e.  handkerchie/. 
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174-  A^S  *au  tilK^Tt.  Act  IV. 

Cei.  r^jHay  Jroiij^tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  theyoitmg  Olrlkndo  parted  from  )^au. 
He  left  a  prcxntise  to  retam  figahi  '-■ 
WMon'mi^^hMtr;  aitd,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
C%etv4i^<  ttie-fbcM)  of  sweet  ami  bitter  fiuicy, 
L^  what  tafei^!  h*  tfcr^w  his  eye  aside^ 
AikI,  mark,  whtit  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  bbughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dly  antiquity,  '  ^^ 

A  wr^tUicd  riajgged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  slewing  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  add  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 
Who  with  he^  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlmido^  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch. 
When  that  tUe  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CeL  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother; 
And  he  did  raider^  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liVd  'mongst  men. 

OIL  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ito$.  But,  to  Orlando ;  —  Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Focid.to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

0&'.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpiisM  so: 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  bfitle  to  the  lioness, 

»  And  he  did  render  him '^  I.  e.  describe  iiixa. 
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Scene' ni.  AS  YOU  BIKE  IT.  17 s 

Who  quickly  £sU  before  him;  in  which  hurtling^ 
F|*Qm  miserable.  3lumbep  I  awak'd^ 

CeL  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  resQii'd  ? 

CeL  Was't  you  that  did  so.  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

OIL  'Twas  I;  but'tisnot  Is  I4p  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  wasi  sine^  my  cofnvQislioii  / 
So  sweetfy  tiates,  being  the  thing  I  am*     ^   ^  7^ 

Bos.  But,  for  the  bloody  nflpldni-^  -     ^  .   iy^^ 

OH.  :  By,^arid.by.      ^ 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  be(wixt  u$  tmo^     ,   *j- 
Tears  our  pecountments  had  m<>8t  kindly  blidi'd^^  -^ 
As,  hpjf^'  I  came  into  that  desert  pla/oe-; '  "  .■>;   w 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  anray,  and  entertainjttient,*  < 
Conunitting  me  unto  my  brother's  love; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  aa^ 
The  lioness  had  tomsome  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fitilited. 
And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  wound; 
And,  after  some  small  dpace^  being  strong  at  heart,    ' 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  teU  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin,  . 
Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youtk 
Thatthe  m  s|9<»rt  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Ganymede  ? 
.    i  [R08MLISI} faints. 

OH.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

CeL  ?  There  is  more  in  it :  —  Cousin  —  Ganymede  !  ^ 

OH.  Look,  he  recovers.  .     ' 

» in  which  hurtling  — ]  To  hurtle  h  to  move  with  Juonpetu^ey 

and  tumult.  .     -  - 

^ Coiuin  —  Ganj/mede/]  Celia,  in  her  first  fright,  forgets^Rosa- 

lind's  character  and  disgtdse,'and  calls  out  cousin,  then  recollects 
herself,  and  says  Ganymede.    Johnson. 
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17^  A9  YOU  LI«E  IX  Act  V. 

Sos.  I  would,  I  were  at  home* 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither :  — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 
•  O&u  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth :  —  You  a  man  ?  —You 
lack  a  man's  heart* 

Bos.  I  do  so,  I  cc<D^  it  Ah,  str^  a  body  wduld 
think  this  was  well  eountar&ited :  I  pray  you»  lell'tyout 
brother  how  well  I  counterfeited..-^  He%h  ho } 

OIL  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passioii  of 
earnest.  '         \ 

Bos.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OIL  Well  then,  take  a  good  h^art,  and  counterfeit  td 
be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do :  but,  i'&ith  I  should  kaye  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

CeL  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you,  draV 
homewards :  —  Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

(XL  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Eos.  I  shall  deyiae  something :  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterf^ting  to  him:  —  Will  you  go?  ' 


ACT.  V. 

SCE^E  I.  — The  same. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey ;  jiatience,  gentle 
Audrey. 

AucL  *Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  tl^ 
old  gentleman's  saying.  .    . . 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most 
vile  Mar-text  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  iu 
the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 
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Scenic  1  A*  *Y€)|[/ IH^E  IT.  17!7 

AM.  Ayi  I  kho^  ^o  ^tis ;  he  hath  no  interert  in  is\t 
in  the  world :  here  co^es  the  man  you  m^ean. 

'Enter  William'.  , ' .  f .  .. 

Tpiic^.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  tdsee  a  doWn :  Bjr 
my  trotj^jt  we  that  have  good  wits,  haye  muck  to  answer 
for ;  we  shfaU  be  j|outing ; .  we  caiuK>t  hpld,  '       *   "^ 

ff^lj^.  Good  even,  Audrey.  "^^ 

Av^  God  ye  good  even,  William.  .  v  f^  '    • 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend:  Clover  *  tKy  heiSl, 
coyer  thy.  head ; .  nay,  pr'j^e^  be-  covered, .  ifew  olti 
are  you,  friend  ?  .   '^ 

WilL  Five  and  twenty,  sir.,  / 

Touck.  A  ripe  age :  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

fViU.  Williaio,  sm 

Touch.  A  fair  name :  Wast  bom  i  ■  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay»  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God  ;  —  a  good  answer :  Art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  8ir,'sQ,  so. 

Touch.  &,  50,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good :  —V  and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art  tibiou 
wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say!st  well.  I  do  now  remember 
a  saying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wiscj  but  the  wise  man 
knom  himself  to  be  a  fad.  The  heathen  philosopher, 
when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he.pftt  it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby, 
that  grapes  were  ..made  tq  eat,  and  lip  tp  opi^.  l^o|i 
do  lote  this  maid  ? 

mn.  I  do,  sir. 

Tofuch.  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  ?     ' 

Will.  No,  sir.  \         y    ' 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me ;  Jq  have,  is,  to  l?f  ye;; 
For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink,  being  poured 
out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty 

VOL.  III.  N 
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178  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  Acp  V. 

Ae  othcar :  For  all  your  wiiter^  do  eonsemt,  that  ipse  is 
he;  now  you  are  not  ipse^  for  I  am  he. 

mU.  Which  he,  sk? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  many  this  woman :  There- 
fore, you  clown,  abandon,  —  which  is  in  the  vulgar, 
leave,  —  the  society,  —  which  in  the  boorish  is  com- 
pany,—  of  this  female,  r— which  in  the  common  is, — 
w<»nan,  which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this 
female ;  or  clown,  thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  un- 
derstanding, diest;  to  witf,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee 
away,  tnuislate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into 
bondage:  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  basti- 
nado, or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I 
will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ways ;  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [JKnV. 

Enter  Corin. 

Ckn*.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you ;  comei'away, 
away« 

Touch,  Trip,  Audrey,  trq>,  Audrey;  —  I  attend,  | 
attend.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  XL 
The  same. 

EiUer  Objundo  and  Otivsji. 

Orl.  is*t  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her? 
and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  and 
will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  suddeii 

t  **  or,  to  wit."    Maloke. 
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ScBNie  11.  AS  Y0U  LIKE  IT.  «7& 

booing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  ^ut  k&y  with  Hi^ 
I  love  Aliena;  say,  with  her,  tfaitt  she  loves  me;  con**- 
sent  Vnih  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other ;  ft  shall 
be  to  yoor  good;  for  my  fhther^s  house,  and  all  the 
revenue  that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upoii 
you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd* 

Enter  Rosalind. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  weddii^  be 
to-morrow:  thitlier  will  I  invite  the  duke,  c^id  b/II  his 
contented  fidlowers :  Go  you^  and  prepare  Aliens :  for, 
look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

JSci.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Olu  And  you,  fair  sister.  ^ 

JRos*  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see 
thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf» 

OrL  It  is  my  arm. 

Bos.  I  thought,  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the 
claws  of  a  lion. 

OrL  Woimded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Bos.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

OrL  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Bos.  O,  I  know  where  you  are:  —  Ntqr^  'tis  trues 
there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  tmt  the  fight  of 
two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — I  canrie, 
saWj  and  overcame  i  For  your  brother  and  my  sister  no 
sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  bi^  they 
loved;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed;  no  sooner 
sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason;  no 
sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  remedy : 
and  in  fhese  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs 
ta  marriage^  whkh  they  will  climb  incontinent^  or  disebe 

.■\-  » 

«  And  yaui fair  sister^  Oliver  speaks  to  her  in  th^  charaQter.  flhe 
had  assumed,  of  a  womaD  courted  by  Orlando  his  brother. 
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ISO  AS  YOU  LIKE  It.  Act  V. 

meoilttnent  befinre  marriage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath 
of  loveyfliid  they  will  together ;  dubs  cannot  past  them.? 

OrL  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow;  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But  O,  how  bitter  a  thing 
it  is  to  look  mto  happmes»  through  another  man's  ^es ! 
By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height 
of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  bro- 
ther happy,  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Bos.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn 
tor  Rosalind?  ^  , 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking.  \' 

Bos.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle  talldng. 
Ejiow  of  me  then  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,) 
that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit:  I 
speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opiniop  of 
my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you  are;i  nei- 
ther do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  $ome 
little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do/yourself 
good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe  th^i^  if  you  please, 
that  I  can  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old,  convers^  with  a  magician,  most  profound  in 
this  art,  and  not  yet  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosa- 
lind so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when 
your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her:  —  I 
know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenieht  to 
you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as 
she  is^  and  without  any  danger. 

OrL  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Bos.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly^  though 

I  say  I  am  a  magician :  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  b^t 

I 
^  ^—  clubs  tfamio/part  them,]  It  appears  from  many  of  our  old 

dramas,  that,  in  our.  author^s  time,  it  was  a  common  custom,  on 

the  breaking  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out  **  Ckibs-^Gubt"  topart  the 

combatants. 
♦  —  human  a»  $he  i#,]  That  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  the  real 

Rosalind,  ^thout  any  of  the  danger  generally  conceived  to  attend 

the  rites  of  incantation.    JoHMsoif. 
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arra^,  bid  your  friends'^;  for  if  you  will  be  married'to- 
mom>w,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  SiLvius  and  Phebe* 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Pke,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Sos.  I  care  not,  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study,  . 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him;  he  worships  you. 

Pke.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love.. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  s%hs  and  tears;  — 
And  so  am  I  for  Fhebe. 

Pke.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Bos,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  ffuith  and  service ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pfie.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fimtasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance*^ ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pke.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

(hi.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Bos.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Pke.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

[7b  Rosalind. 

SiL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you? 

iTo  Phebe. 

i bid  your  friendt ;]  i.  e.  invUe  your  friends. 

6  ..^  aU  observance ;]  Probably  an  error,  for  obeiiance. 
N   S 
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QrL  1£  titts  be  so^  why  Ij^une  yoa  me  to  love  yofitf 

Bos*  Who  do  you  sp^k  to,  tn&y  bUmeyou  me  to  hoe 
you? 

OrL  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  dodi  not  hear. 

Boi^  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the  howling 
of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will  help  you, 
[ta  SiLVius3  if  I  can :  —  I  would  love  you  ^o  Phebe] 
if  I  could.  —  To-morrow  meet  me  all  together... —  I  will 
marry  you,  Xfo  Phebe]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and 
PU  be  married  to-morrow: — I  will  satisfy  you,  [to 
Orlando]  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow:  —  I  will  content  you,  [to  Silvius] 
if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow.  —  As  you  [to  Orlando]  love  Rosa- 
lind, meet;  —  as  you  \to  Silvius]  love  Phebe,  meet; 
And  as  I  love  no  woman,  PU  meet  —  So,  fair  you  well ; 
I  have  left  you  commands. 

Sil  PU  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl  Nor  I.     lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same* 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyfiil  day,  Audrey ;  to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hc^e  it 
is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woinap  of  the 
world.  ^     Here  comes  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 
1  P(^e,  Well  met^  honest  gentleman. 

7  .i.— .  a  woman  of  the  world.]  To  go  to  the  world,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried. So,  in  Much  Ado  aboid  Nothing:  .''Thus  (says  Beatrice) 
every  one  goeg  to  tlie  world,  but  I.** 
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TiMh.  By  aqr  txodi,  iv^U  met:  Come^  uU  sit»  mA 
a  song. 

«P^^  WiBftrtefbryou;  sit  i'die  middlep 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  willtout  bftwk- 
ing^  or  spitting,  or  slaying  we  are  hoanse;  wUch  af«  the 
only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

%  Page,  r&ith,  i'ftith;  and  both  ih  a  tune^  lik^  ^^ 
gypsies  on  a  horse. 

iSONG. 

I. 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey^  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonind. 
That  der  the  green  com^vdd  did  pass 

In  the  (pring  time,  the  onhf  pretty  rank  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding^  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  looe  the  spring. 

11. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
These  pretty  counttyjblis  leotdd  lie. 

In  spring  time,  &c. 

III. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonitio. 

Him  that  a  Ufe  was  but  aJUmer 
hi  spring  time,  &c. 

IV. 

And  timefare  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  heyi  and  a  ho^  tmd  a  hey  nonino ; 

For  looe  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no 

N    ^ 
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greatel*'indtter  in' the  dkty,  yet.  the  note  was  very  un- 
timeable.^ 

1'  Page.  You  are  deceived,  ar;  we  ke|>t  tone,  we  lost 
not  our  time.  -  . 

Tmuih.  By  tuy  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  4iime  lost  to 
hear  sbch  a  Ibohsh  song.  God  be  with  you ;  and  God 
mend  your  voices  !     Cbnie,  Audrey.  \Bxemi. 


SCENE  IV. 
Another  'part  of  the  Forest. 

£n/^Duke  wiior^  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver, 
and  Celia. 

Ihike  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  thfs  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

OrL  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.^ 

Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

Bos.  Padaice  once  more,    whiles  our  compact  is 
urg^d ; 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind,       [To  the  Duke. 
You  wOl  bestow  her  on  Oriando  here  ? 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with 
her. 

Sos.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring 
her  ?  iTo  Orlando. 

8  Tndy, young gentlemeriy  &c.]'The sense  seems  to  be—  Though  the 
words  of  Me  tong  were  trijimg,  the  muiick  was  not  (as  migfU  have 
been  ejected)  good  enough  to  compensate  their  4tfect. 

9  Am  those  thai  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they /ear.]  The  meaning, 
I  think,  is,  As  those  who feary-^  they,  even  those  very  persons,  en- 
tertain hopes,  that  their  fears  will  not  be  realized;  ami  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  well  know  that  there  is  reason  for  their  fears, 
Malone. 
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i    Ofi.  Thatw<mkl.I|  wei^J,«f  allkiiigdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say»  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ?  ' 

[7b  Phjbbe. 
'   Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  ajfter. 

Bos*  But)  if  you  do  refiiseto  ma^  mef. 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  xnost  ftithful  shqpberd  ? 

PAe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Bos.  You  say,  that  you'U  jiaye  Phebe^  if  she  will  ? 

[7b  Sixvius. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 
thing. 

Bos.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even.    ' 

Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter; 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter :  —  . 

Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'U  marry  me ; 

Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd:  — 

Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 

If  she  refuse  me:  — and  from  hence  I  go. 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

.  [Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

OrL  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest>bom ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  unde, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician. 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  the  axk !  Here  comes  a  pair 
of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called 
fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good,  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome;  This  is  the 
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modey-minded  gentlenun,  that  I  Have  so  oiieil  met  in 
the  forest!  be  hath  been  a  ooartier,  he  swears. 

Touchy  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  bare  trod  a  measure^;  I  hare  flattop  a 
lady ;  I  have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  ittnoodi  with 
mine  eneiay;  I  haTe  undone  three  tailors;  I  have  had 
four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq^  And  how  was  that  la't^  up  ? 

TouxA.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was 
upon  the  sev^tith  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ?  —  Good,  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  S*  I  like  him  very  well. 

Tauek.  God'ildyou^  sir^;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I 
press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copu- 
latives, to  swear,  and  to  forswear;  according  as  mar* 
riage  binds,  and  blood  breaks^:  —  A  poor  virgin,  sir, 
an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour 
of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will :  Ridi 
honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house ;  as 
your  pearl,  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  ihy  feith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious^ 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dul- 
cet diseases.^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ;  -^  Bear 
your  body  more  seeming ^  Audrey:  — as  thus,  sir.     I 

1  trod  a  measure;]  a  very  stately  solemn  dance. 

«  God^Udyou^  sir;]  i.  e,  God  yield  yoxxy  reward  you. 

3  according  as  marriage  Hnds^  and  blood  breaks ;]  A  man,  by 

the  marriage  ceremony,  sweabs  that  he  will  keep  only  to  his  w^e; 
whep,  therefore,  he  leases  her  for  another ^  blood  breaks  his  matrvmo' 
nial  dSgation,  and  he  is  forsworn.    Henley. 

4 dulcet  diseases, ]  This  word  is  eapriciously  used  for  sayingi, 

though  neither  in  its  primary  or  figurative  sense  it  has  any  relAlion 
to  that  word. 

* seemingj]  i.  e.  seemly.     Seeming  is  often  used  by  Shak- 

speare  for  becoming,  or  fsurness  of  appearance.- 
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did  dislike  1^  cutiof  a  oeBteiii  oouitier's  beard;. be  sent 
me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in 
tlie  mind  it  was:  Tliis  is  called  the  Retort -iauri^ms. 
If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  nl»t  wdyi  cut,  he  would 
fiend  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  this  k  called 
the  Quip^modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cad^  he  dis* 
abled  my  judgment:  This  is  called  the  Reply  churlish. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  eat,  he  would  answer,  I  spake 
not  true:  This  is  call'd  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  This  is  call'd 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  circum" 
stantialf  and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  wfts  not  well 
cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  circum- 
stantialy  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct  s  and  so 
we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 
the  lie  ? 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book^:  as 
you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you  the 
degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous  5  the  second, 
the  Quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  Reply  churlish ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Gouiitercheck 
quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance;  the 
seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but 
the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If. 
I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ; 
but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  ij^  as,  If  you  said  50,  then  I  said  so  ; 

6 O  iitf  we  quarrel  in  pritdy  hi/  the  hook;']    The  poet  has,  irt 

this  scene,  rallied  the  mode  of  formal  duelling,  then  so  prevalent, 
with  the  hig[hest  humour  and  address :  nor  could  he  have  treated  it 
with  a  h^pier  contempt,  than  by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  of  it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded 
to,' is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  one  Vincentio  Saviolo,  in  titled. 
Of  Honour  and  Honourable  Quarrels,  in  quarto,  printed  by  Wolf, 
1594. 
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And  they  Aock  ha&ds^  and  swore  Jafolhfirs.    Yoiir^ 
is  the  only  peace-maker;,  much  virtue  iu'lf. 
.    Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he's  as  good 
at  any  thii^  and  yet  a^fooL 

DukeS.  He  uses  hia  foUy  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
•under  the  presentatioB  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 

E»^  Htmbn%  leadif^  Rosalind  in  womatfs  ckihesg 
and  Ceua. 

Still  Mttsick. 

Hym.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven^ 

^.  When  earthly  thirds  made  even 

Atone  tcg^her. 
Good  duke,  receive  tly  davghter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her^ 
Yea,  brought  her  hither; 
That  thou  migh^st  join  her  hand  with  his. 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Bos*  To  you  I  give  myself  for  I  am  yours. 

[7b  Duke  S- 

To  you  I  give  myself  for  I  am  yours.      [7b  Orlando. 

Duie  S.    If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

daughter. 
OrL  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu! 
.  JBte.  Pll  have  no  &ther,  if  you  be  not  he : —  ' 

[7b  DukeS. 
I'll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he :  — 

[7b  OrlaWdo. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.     [7b  Phebe. 

7  Enter  Hymen  J  Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  introduced  by 
a  supposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of  Hymen. 
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fifm.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  conftisbn : 
'Tis  I  must  make  concltision 

Of  these  moist  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  tJike  hftnds^  •  •  ^ '     '  ' 
To  jomm  Hymen's  bands,  ' 

If  troth  holds  tn^ed^lefeiyr^ 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

You  and  you  are  heart  in  h^^rt : 

{To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  {to  Phme]  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord :  — 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[To  Touchstone  attA  Audrey. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish^ 

SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juru/s  cravm ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed !  > 

*Tis  Ifymen  peoples  every  tarni ; 

Hi^  ^wedlock  then  be  honoured : 
Honour^  high  hofwur  and  renom^ 
To  Hymen^  god  of  every  town! 

Duke  S*  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me  j 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  feith  my  fency  to  diee  doth  combine.^ 

{To  SiLVIUS. 

8  If  truth  hold*  true  contents.]  That  is,  if  there  be  truth  in  truths 
unless  tmth  fails  of  veracity. 

'  9  ..: combine ?i  Shakspeare  is  licentious  in  his  use  of  this  verb, 

which  here  only  signifies  to  ftMrf. 
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Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  lue  have  audience  for  a  w<ml,  or  two; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  &ir  a^s^mbly :  — 
Duke  Frederick,  bearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addressed  a  mighty  power ;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  ccmduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the*  sword : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  caxne ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  frcHn  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banished  hrothery 
And  all  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fidrly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held ;  and  to  the  other^ 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-falPn  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  revelry :  ^ — 
Play,  musick;  — and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience ;  if  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court? 

tfaq,  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq,  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertttes 
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Tbere  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  kam'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honoiur  I  bequeath;     [To  Duke  S. 
Your  patienoe,  and  your  virtue^  well  deserves  it: — 
You  [to  Om-ANno]  to  a  lore,   that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit  :^^ 
You  [to  OLirsR]  to  your  land,  and  love,   and  great 

allies  :^-^ 
You  [to  SiLVius}  to  a  long  and  well  deserved  bed; — 
And  you  [to  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;  for  thy  lov- 
ing voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victualed :  -—  So  to  your  plea«> 

sures; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I^ : — what  you  would  have 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.  [Eait* 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dfince. 


EPILOGUE. 

Bos.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epi- 
logue :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the 
lord  the  prologue.     If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine  needs 

1  To  $ee  no  patHme,  I:  Stc]  Amidst  this  genend  festivity,  the 
r^er  may  be  sorry  to  take  hk  leave  of  Jaques,  who  appears  lb 
have,  no  ^re  in  it,  and  remcons  behind  unreccmdled  to  society. 
He  has,  however,  filled  with  a  gloomy  sensibility  the  space  allotted 
to  him  ia  the  play,  and  to  the  last  preserves  that  respect  which 
is  dae  to  him  as  a  consbtent  character,  and  an  amiable,  though 
soUtacy  moralist. 

It  may  be  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern,  that  Shakspeare 
has^  on  thb  occasion.  £»rgot  old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Qrlcmdo, 
whoK  fidelity  should  have  entitled  him  to  notice  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  to'  that  happiness  which  he  would  naturally  hove 
found,  in  the  return  of  fortune  to  his  master. 
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no  busk^j  'tis  true,  that  a  good  fiay  needs  no  epilogue : 
Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes;  and  good 
plays  prove  the  b^ter  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues. 
What  a  case  am  I  in  dien,  that  am  ndther  a  good 
epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the  behalf 
of  a  good  play?  I  am  not  fomished  like  a  beggar^ 
therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me:  my  way  is,  to 
conjure  you;  and  I'll  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge 
you,  O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like 
as  much  of  this  play  as  please  themf :  and  so  I  charge 
you,  O  men,  fer  the  love  you  bear  to  wom^i,  (as  I 
perceive  by  your  simpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,) 
that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may  please. 
If  I  were  a  woman  ^,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as 
had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked 
me^  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not;  and,  I  am  sure,  as 
many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet 
breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make  cnrf  sy, 
bid  me  &rewell.  [Exeimt.^ 

9  — i—  no  buih^  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  hang  a  iufi  of  wy  at  the  door  of  a  vintner.  The  practice  is  still 
observed  in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  at  statute- 
hiringSy  wakes,  &c.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time. 

3  ....  furnished  Uke  a  beggar^  That  is,  dressed:  so  before,  he 
Was  fimdshed  like  a  huntsman. 

t  ^  As  please  you,  and  I."    Malone. 

^  If  I  were  a  woman,]  In  this  author's  time,  the  parts  of  women 
were  always  performed  by  men  or  boys. 

&  — *-  con^flexions  that  liked  me,]  i.  e.  that  I  liked. 

8  Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not  how 
the  ladies  will  approve  the  fecility  with  which  both  Rosalind  and 
Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The  character  of  Jaques  is  natural 
and  well  preserved.  The  comick  dialogue  b  veiy  sprightly,  with 
less  mixture  of  low  bufibonery  than  in  some  other  plays ;  and  the 
graver  part  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end 
of  this  work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  between  the 
usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a 
moral  lesson  in  which  he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  his 
highest  powers.    Johnson, 
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The  story  of  AITt  well  that  ends  welly  or,  as  I  suppose  it  to  have 
been  sometimes  called,  Lovers  Labour  Wonne,  is  originally  indeed  the 
property  of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakspeare  from 
Painter^s  GHetta  of  Narbouy  in  the  Fu^t  Vol.  of  the  Palace  of  Pleor 
sure^  4to.  1566,  p.  88.     Farmer. 

Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading  circum- 
stances in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece.  The  comick  business 
appears  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  formation.    Steevens. 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1606.    Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.^ 


King  of  France, 
Duke  0^  Florence. 
Bertram,  Count  o^Rousillon. 
Lafeu  ^,  an  old  Lord. 
Parolles^  a  FoUawer  ^Bertram. 
Several  yow^  French  Lordsj  that  serve  mth  Bertram  in 
the  Florentine  War. 

rrj  \  Servants  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

APc^e. 

Countess  ^Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countess. 
An  old  Widow  ^Florence. 
Diana,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

T. -.  'I  Neighbours  and  Friends  to  the  Widow. 

Mariana,    J        ° 

Lords,  attending  on  the  King;   Officers,   Soldiers,   &c. 
French  and  Florentine. 

SCENE,  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


1  The  persons  were  first  enumerated  by  Mr.  Howe. 

«  Za/ffttJ  We  should  read — Lefeu,    Steeyens. 

9  ParoUes^  I  suppose  we  should  write  this  name — Parotei^  i.e. 
a  creature  made  up  of  empty  words.    Stesvxns. 

4  Vkienta  only  enters  once,  and  then  she  neither  speaks^  nor  is 
spoken  to.  This  name  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  an  <4d  metrical 
history,  entitled  Duidco  aiMf  Fio/aito,  1576.    SrnYBNs. 
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ACT  I. 

;SCSN£  I.  —  Rousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess's 
Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,   Helena, 
and  Lafeu,  in  mourning. 

Countess* 
In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second  hus- 
band. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's 
death  anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command, 
to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward^,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Ltif.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam;  — 
yott,  sir,  a  &ther :  He  that  so  generally,  is  at  all  times 
gobd,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you ;  whose 

1  — —  m  ward,]  Under  hk  particular  care,  as  my  guardian,  till  I 
come  to  age.  It  is  now  almost  forgotten  in  England,  that  the 
heirs  of  great  fortunes  were  the  king's  wards.  Whether  the  same 
practice  prevailed  in  France,  it  is  of  no  great  use  to  enquire,  for 
Shaktpeare  gives  to  all  nations  the  manners  of  England.    Johnson. 
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worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than 
lack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance. 

CoufU.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment? 

Ijof.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (O, 
that  had!  how  sad  a  passage  'tis  !)  whose  skill  was  al- 
most as  great  as  his  honesty;  had  it  stretched  so  far, 
would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should 
have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Would,  for  the  king's 
sake,  he  were  living !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of 
the  king's  disease. 

Ltif.  How  called  you. the  man  you  speak  oi^  madam? 

Count  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it 
was  his  great  right  to  be  so :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Lcf.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam;  the  Jiing 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly,  and  moumingly : 
he  was  skilfiil  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge 
could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of? 

Lctf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.  —  Was  this  gen- 
tlewoman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to 
my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good,  that 
her  education  promises;  her  dispositions  she  inherits, 
which  make  fair  gifls  fairer ;  for  where  an  uiiclean  mind 
carries  virtuous  qualities  \  there  commendations  go  with 
pity,  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too;  in  herthey  are 
the  better  for  their  simpleness^ ;  she  derives  her  honesty, 
and  achieves  her  goodness. 

8  .-..«•  virtwiu  qualities^  By  virttumt  qtioliiiei  are  meant  qualides 

of  good  breeding  and  enutition,  and  not  moral  ones.    War^ukton. 

3  —       they  are  virtues  and  traitor*  too;  t»  her  they  are  the  better 
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Lqf.  Your  commendatbns,  madam,  get  irom  her 
tears. 

Comit.  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrapce  of  hef  father-  net^  ap-' 
proaches  her  hefiirt^  but  *he  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takey 
all  livelihood*  from  her  ch^kl  No  more  of  tliis,  He^ 
lena,  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  though);  you  a& 
feet  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too.* 

Lqf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  tlie  living. 

Count.  If  the  livHig  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess 
makes  it  soon  mortal*^ 

Bei\  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 


for  their  tmplenett ;]  Her  virtua  are  the  better  for  their  simplenetSf 
,  that  is,  her  excellencies  are  the  better  because  they  are  artless  and 
open,  without  fraud,  ^thout  design.  The  learned  commentator 
has  well  explained  virtues^  but  has  not,  I  think,  reached'  the  force 
of  the  word  traitors,  and  therefore  has  not  shown  the  full  extent  of 
Shakspeare's  masterly  observation.  Virtues  in  an  unclean  mind  are 
virtues  and  traitors  too.  Estimable  and  useftd  qualities,  joined  with 
an  evil  disposition,  give  that  eril  disposition  power  over  Others^ 
who,  by  admiring  the  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  the  malevolence.  TTic 
Toiler,  mentioning  the  sharpers  of  his  time,  observes,  that  some  of 
them  are  even  of  such  elegance  and  knowledge  that  a  j/oung  man 
who  falls  into  their  way,  is  betrayed  as  much  hy  his  judgment  as  his 
pcusions.     Johnson. 

4 €Ul  liveliho^ — ]  i.  e.  all  appeai*ance  of  life. 

^I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too^  Helena  has,  I 
believe,  a  meaning  here,  that  she  does  not  wish  should  be  understood 
by  the  countess.  Her  affected  sorrow  was  for  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  her  real  grief  for  the  lowness  of  her  situation,  which  she 
feared  would  for  ever  be  a  bar  to  her  union  with  her  beloved 
Bertram. 

^  If  the  living  he  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  eicess  makes  it  soon  mor- 
taL]  hafeu  says,  excessive  gritf  is  the  enemy  of  the  living :  the 
countess  replies.  If  the  living  be  an  enemy  to  grief,  the  excess  soon 
makes  it  mortal:  that  is,  If  the  living  do  not  indulge  grief,  grief  de- 
stroys itself  by  its  oum  excess.  By  the  word  mortal,  I  understand 
that  tohich  dies;  and  Dr.  Warburton  [who  reads— -^ not  enemy ^-] 
that  which  destroys.  I  think  that  my  interpretation  gives  a  sentence 
more  acute  and  more  refined.    Let  the  reader  judge.     Johnson. 
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'  haf^  How  undenstond  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,    Bertram !   and  succeed  thy 
fcther 
In  numntrs,  as  m  shape !  thy  blood,  and  vutue. 
Contend  ibr  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right  I  Love  aU,  trust  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power,  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnish^,-  and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  head !  Farewell.  —  My  lord, 
'Tls  an  unseasoned  courtier ;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

JLqf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

CouM,  Heaven^  bless  him  I  -■ —  Farewell,  Bertram. 

\Exit  Countess. 

Ber. '  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts,  {to  Helena]  be  servants  to  you  !  Be  com- 
fortable to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her. 

Ijaf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  You  must  hold  the  credit 
of  your  father.  \JEaetmt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel.  O,  were  that  all !  —  I  think  not  on  my  &ther  ^; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like? 
I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 

T  That  thee  may  Jwtdth,]  That  may  help  thee  with  more  and  bet- 
ter qualifications. 

8  Laf.  Fareweil,  preUy  lady:  You  mutt  hold  the  eretUt  of  your 
father. 

Hel.  O,  were  thai  aU/^  I  think  not  on  my  father;]  Would  that 
the  attention  to  maintain  the  credit  of  my  father,  (or,  not  to  act  un- 
becoming the  daughter  of  such  a  father^ — for  such,  perhaps,  is  the 
meaning,)  were  my  only  solicitude !  I  think  not  of  him.  My  cares 
are  all  for  Bertram.    Malone. 
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I  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star^ 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  So  abovfr  me :  ' 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere;^ 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 

The  hind,  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 

Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  prettj^,  though  a  plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 

In  our  heart's  table  ^;  hearty  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  &vour  2 : 

But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relicks.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles.    • 

One.  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake ; 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fix*d  evUs  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 

Look  bl€»ak  in  the  cold  wind :  with^,  full  pit  we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly.  ^ 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

HeU  And  you,  monarch. 

9  7n  A»  bright  radiance  aiu/  collateral  lights  &c.]  I  cannot  be 
united  with  him  and  move  in  the  same  sphere,  but  must  be  com- 
forted at  a  distance  by  the  radiance  that  shoots  on  all  sides  from  him. 

Johnson. 

1  /»  our  heart's  table;]  A  tiiNe  was,  in  our  author's  time,  a  term 
for  a  picture,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  here. 

2  ; — -  trick  of  his  sweet  favour:]  Trick  is.  an  expression  taken 
from  drawing  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  may  mean  neither  tracing 
tiOT  otiiJli^iWt  peculiarity. 

3  Gold  wudom,  wmting  on  superfluous  /<%.]  CM  for  naked :  as 
superfluous  for  over-clothed  This  makes  the  propriety  of  the  anti- 
thesis.   Warbubton. 
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Par.  No. 

HeL  And  no.* 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

HeL  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you;  let 
me  ask  you  a  question :  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity ; 
how  may  we  barricado  it  against  him  ? 

Par.  Keq)  him  out. 

HeL  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  var 
liant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  unfold  to  us  some 
warlike  resistance. 

Par,  There  is  none;  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

HeL  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers,  and 
blowers  up  !  —  Is  there  no  military  policy,  hew  virgins 
might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par,  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will  quick- 
lier  be  blown  up :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again, 
with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city.  It 
is  not  politick  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature,  to  pre- 
serve virginity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ; 
and  there  was  nevel*  virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first 
lost.  That,  you  were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins. 
Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ; 
by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost :  ^tis  too  cold  a  com- 
panion :  away  with  it 

HeL  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die 
a  virgin. 

Par,  There's  little  can  be  said  in't;  'tis  against  the 
rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity,  is  to, 
accuse  your  mothers;  which  is  most  infallible  disobe- 
dience. He,  that  hangs  himself,  is  a  virgin :  virginity 
murders  itself;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out 
of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress  against 
nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese; 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feed- 
ing his  own   stomach.      Besides,  virginity  is  peevish, 

^  And  no.]    I  am  no  more  a  queen  than  you  are  a  monarch. 
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proudy  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhi- 
bited sin  ^  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not;  you  cannot 
choose  but  lose  by't:  Out  wiA't:  within  ten  years 
it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly  increase; 
and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  Away 
with't 

HeL  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  tfiat  ne'er 
it  likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  V^ith  lying; 
the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off  with't,  while  'tis 
vendible :  answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like 
an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly 
suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth- 
pick, which  wear  not  now  :  Your  date  is  better  ®  in  your 
pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  And  your 
virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French 
withered  pears ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly ;  marry,  'tis  a 
withered  pear;  it  was  formerly  better;  marry^  yet,  'tis  a 
withered  pear :  Will  you  any  thing  with  it? 

HeL  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix^,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress  ®,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring,  concord,  and  his  discord,  dulcet, 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world 

i>  inhibited  sin  — ]  i.  e.  forbidden. 

6  Your  date  is  better—]  Here  is  a  quibble  on  the  word  date^ 

which  means  both  age,  and  a  candied/rwii  much  used  in  our  author's 

time. 

7  A  phcerdx,  &c.]  The  eight  lines  following/riewrf,  I  am  persuaded 
is  the  nonsense  of  some  foolish  conceited  player.  Warbubton. 

8  a  traitress,]   It  seems  that  traitress  was  in  that  age  a  term 

of  endearment. 
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Of  petty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms  S 

That  blinking:  Cupid  gossips.     Now.  shall  he 

I  know  not  what  he  shall :  - —  God  send  him  well !  — 
The  court's  a  leamingrplace ;  —  and  he  is  one  — !- 

Par.  What  one,  i'&ith? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.  —  'Tis  pity 

Par.  What's  pity? 

HeL  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes. 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ^;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks.  . 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[^Exit  Page. 

Ptir.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember  thee, 
I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a  cha- 
ritable star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must 
needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you  fight 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 
;   Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 

'  9  "i Christendoms^  This  word,  which  signifies  the  collective  bod}'. 

of  Christianity,  everyplace  where  the  christian  religion  is  embraced, 
is  surely  used  with  much  license  on  the  present  occasion. 

1  And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;]  And  show  by  realities  what 
we  now  must  only  think. 
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safety :  But  the  composition,  that  your  valour  and  fear 
makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the 
wear  weU. 

Par*  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee 
acutely :  I  will  return  perfect  courtier ;  in  the  which,  my 
instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou  wilt 
be  capable  of  a  courtier's  coimsel^,  and  imderstand  what 
advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine 
unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away : 
&rewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers; 
when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends :  get  thee  a 
good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  farewell. 

\ExiU 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  He, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  &ted  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  powier  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ^  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.^ 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose,  . 
What  hath  been  cannot  ))e :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that^^d  miss  her  love? 
The  king's  disease  —  mjf^^ipject  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd^  %t^  will  not  leave  me.     \BxiL 

1 io  thou  tuUt  be  capable  of  a  courtierU  coumel,]  i.  e.  thou  wilt 

comprehend  it. 

3  What  power  is  U,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 

That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eyef]  She  means,  by 
what  influence  is  my  love  directed  to  a  person  so  much  above  me? 
why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence,  and  left  to  long  after  it,  with- 
out the  food  of  hope  ?    Johnson. 

4 Jdss  like  native  ihings,'\  Things  formed  by  nature  for  each 

other. 
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SCENE  II. 
Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  Kin^s  Palace. 

FUmrish  of  cornets*      Enter  the  King  of  France,  *with 
letters ;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

y  King.  The  FI<»'entme8  and  Senoys^  are  by  the  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  'tis  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution^  tlftit  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Ijord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  deniied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2 1/jrd.  It  may  well  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

Kjng.  What^s  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

^  -— *-  Senoys  — ]  The  Sanest,  as  they  are  termed  by  Bocotoe* 
Painter,  who  translates  him,  calls  them  Senoit.  They  were  the 
people  of  a  small  republick,  of  which  the  capital  was  Sienna,  The 
Florentines  were  at  perpetual  variance  with  them.    Steeyens. 
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King,  .  'Youth,  thou  beai'st  thy  father's  face; 

Frank  nature,  rathel*  curious  than  in  hasten 
Hath  well  compds'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too  !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

JKngf.  I  ^buld  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tr/d  our  soldiership  !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act-     It  much  repairs  me*^ 
To  talk  of  your  good  &ther:  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest. 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.^ 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  jpride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them;  and  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand^ :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

<5  —  It  much  repairs  nie  — ]  To  repair^  in  these  plays,  generally 
signifies,  to  renovate, 

7  He  had  the  unt,  &c.]  I  believe  honour  is  not  digwUy  of  birth  or 
ranky  but  acquired  reputation: —  Your  father,  says  the  king,  had  the 
same  airy  flights  of  satirictd  wit  with  the  young  lords  of  the  present 
time,  but  they  do  not  what  he  did,  hide  their  unnoted  levity ,  in  honour, 
cover  petty  fatdts  with  great  merit. 

This  is  an  excellent  observation.  Jocose  follies,  and  slight  of- 
fences, are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over-powers  them 
by  great  qualities.     Johnson. 

8  His  tongue  obeyed  his  hand:]  We  should  read  —  His  tongue 
obey'd  the  hand.  That  is,  the  hand  of  his  honour's  clock,  showing  the 
true  mintUe  when  exceptions  bad  him  speak. 
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In  their  poor  praise  he  humUed :  Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 
Which,  foUoVd  well,  would  demonstrate  them.now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
Asin  your  royal  speech.^ 

Kif^.  'Would,  I  were  with  him !    He  would  always 
say, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now :  his  plausive  words 
He  scattered  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To'grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  me  not  live^  — — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  li^l  of  pastime^ 
When  it  was  out,  — let  me  not  live,  quoth  he. 
After  my  jlame  lacks  ail,  to  be  the  SMjff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ,-  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  ^ :  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  faAions :  —  This  he  wish'd : 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir :  . 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first 

Kiilg.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know't — How  long  is't,  count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  &m'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

9  iSt)tna|>pro<//toe«iio<Au  epitaph, 
A»  in  your  royal  tpeech,]  Mr.  Heath  supposes  the  meaming  to  be 
this :  *'  His  epitaph,  or  the  character  he  left  behind  him,  is  not  so  well 
established  by  the  tpecmetu  he  exhUnied  of  hit  worthy  as  by  your  royal 
report  in  his  favour." 

*  —  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;]  Who  have  no  other  use  of 
their  faculties,  than  to  invent  new  modes  of  dress. 
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King.  If  he  ware  livings  I  would  try  him  yet;  — 
Lend  me  an  arm; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications :  —  natu|?e  jw^d.pickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  CQUat ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Tha^k  your  m^^^. 

[Exeunt,    thurish. 

SCENE  III. 

Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clowi.^ 

Count.  I  will  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this  gentle* 
woman? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content^,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  caloidar  of  my 
past  endeavours :  for  them  we  wound  our  modesty,  and 
make  foul  the  clearness  of  oiur  ddservings^  when  .of  xiur* 
selves  we  publish  them* 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here?  Get  you  ^nei 
sirrah :  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not 
all  believe;  '^tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not:  for^  I 
know,  you  lack  not  folly  to  oommit  them,  and  haae 
ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  youm.^ 

9  -^—  Steward^  and  Clown.]  A  clown  in  Shakspear0  is  com- 
monly taken  for  a  licerued  jester,  or  domeitick  fool.  We  are  not 
to  wonder  that  we  find  this  chanu^ter  often  in  his  plays,  since  fools 
were  at  that  tune  maintained 'in  all  great  fininiiiesy  to  keep  up  mer- 
riment in  the  house.  In  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Move's  i^xmiy, 
by  l^Bns  Holbein,  the  only  servant  represented  is  Patison  the  foiL 
Tias  is  a  proof  of  the  femiliarity  to  which  they  were  admitted,  not 
by  the  great  only,  bat  the  wise. 

9  -^-^  to  even  your  content,]  To  act  up  t<|  your  denres* 
'  4,..«:^  yo«  lack  not  foUy  io  commit  tfaem^  and  hanae  tAUity  eimi^ 
to  make  such  knaveries  yours.]  It  appears  to  me  that  the  accusative 
them  refers  to  knaveries,  and  the  natural  sense  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be  this:  *^  You  have  folly  enou^  to  desire  to  commit 
these  knaveriesy  and  ability  enough  to  acq^fnplish  them," 

M.  Ma|on* 
VOL.  III.  P 
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Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Qo.  No,  madaixi,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :  But,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  worlds 
Isbel  die  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

ComU.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage^ :  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing 
of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body;  for,  they  say, 
beams  are  blessings; 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Qo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it:  I  am 
driven  on  by  the  flesh ;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that  the 
devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such 
as  t&ey  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you 
aad  all  flesh  and  blood  are;  and,  indeed,  I  do.  marry, 
that  I  may  repent 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to  have 
friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam;  e'en  great  friends;  for 
the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am  ar-weary 
of.  He,  that  ears  my  land^  spares  my  team,  and  gives 
me  leave  to  inn  th^  crop :  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's.niy 
drudge:  He,  that  comforts  my  wife,  is  the  cherisher  of 

5  _  to  go  to  the  world,]  This  phrase  has  already  occurred,-  and 
Bigiufies  to  be  married, 
<  Service  is  no  heriiage:)  Thi»  is  a  proveiiiial  expression: 
7  —  ^at  ears  my  land,]  To  ear  is  to  plough. 
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my  flesh  and  blood;  he,  that  cherishes  my  flesh  and 
blood,  loves  my  flesh  and  blood;  he,  that  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood,  is  my  friend ;  ergo^  he  that  kisses  my  wife,  is 
my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they 
are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage:  for  young  Char- 
bon  the  puritan,  and  old.  Poysam  the  papist,  howsoe'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both 
one,  they  may  joU  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the 
herd. 

CowU.'  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  calum- 
nious knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prbphet  I,  madam;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the 
next  way®: 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat^ 
Which  men  full  true  shall  Jind; 

Your  maiTiage  comes  by  destiny^ 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  Mud* 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir:  I'll  talk  with  you  more 
anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen 
come  to  you ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Cimnt.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would  speak 
with  her ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause^^qmihshe^  [Singing. 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ?  > 

Fond  done^  dmiefond^ 

Was  this  king  PrianCs  joy. 

9'.A  prophet  /,  madam;  and  I  speak  the  truUi  the  next  utay:]  It 
is  a  superstition,  which  has  run  through  all  ages  and  people,  that 
natural  foolt  have  something  in  them  of  divinity.  On  ^hich  ac-» 
count  they  were  esteemed  sacred :  Travellers  tell  us  in  what  esteem 
the  Turks  now  hold  them ;  nor  had  they  less  honour  paid  them 
heretofore  in  France,  as  appears  from  the  old  word  binet,'  for  a  na- 
turaifool.     Next  way,  is  nearest  way, ' 

9  Was  this  fair,  face  .the  cause,  &c.]  The  name  of  .Helen,  whom 
the  countess  has  just  called  for,  brings  an  old  ballad  otfikke  sacking 
of  Troy  to  the  clown's  mind.    Fond  done  is  foolishly  done. 
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With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood^ 
Wkh  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good^ 

Therms  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

do.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam ;  which  is  a  pu- 
rifying o'the  song :  Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so 
all  the  year !  we'd  find  no  &ult  with  the  tythe-woman, 
if  I  were  the  parson :  One  in  ten,  quoth  a' !  an  we- might 
have  a  good  woman  bom  but  every  f  blazing  star,  or  at 
an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well  ^;  a  man 
may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done  ^ !  —  Though  honesty  be  no  puritan, 
yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humi- 
lity over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart  —  I  am  going, 
forsooth ;  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Count.  Well  now. 

Steuo.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman 
entirely. 

Comt.  Faith,  I  do :  her  &ther  bequeathed  her  to  me; 

f  "  or  every,"  i.  c.  before  every.    Malone. 

1  'toKm&l mend  Mtf/b^ry  well;]  This  surelyis  a  strange  kind 

bf  phmseoiogy.  Iliave  never  met  with  any  example  of  it  in  any  of 
tile  contemporary  writers ;  and  if  thei^B  were  any  proof  that  in  the 
lotteries  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  time  whedi  were  employed,  J  should 
he  mdined  to  read  -^  lottery  wheel.    Malone. 

«  do.  not  -man,  &c,]  iim  is  an  allusion,  violently  enough  fon^ed 
in,  to  satiric  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  puritans  refiised  the  use 
j0f  the  eecMasdcal  habits,  which  was,  at  that  time,  one  prindpal 
icause  of  the  breach  of  the  union,  and  perhi^  to  insmuate,  that  the 
modest  purity  of  th^  surplice  was  sometimes  a  cover  fcir  pride. 
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and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may  UwfiiUy 
make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds ;  there  is  more 
owing  her,  than  is  paid;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her^ 
than  she'll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I 
think,  she  wished  me :  alone  she  was,  and  did  commu- 
nicate to  herself  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears;  .she 
thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not:,  any 
stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  yoi|r  mn : 
Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put.sudi 
difference  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love,  no  godj  that 
would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were 
level;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her 
poor  knight  to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first 
assault,  or  ransome  afterward :  Hiis  she  deliv^ed  in 
the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  vii^ 
gin  exclaim  in :  which  I  held  my  duty,  speedily  tp  ac- 
quaint you  withal;  sithence^,  in  the  loss  that  may  hap- 
pen, it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly;  keep 
it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  cS  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,' that  I 
could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt :  Pray  you,  le^ve 
me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
honest  care :  I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

[Exit  Steward* 

Enter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  young : 
If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong: 

Our  blood  to  iis,  this  to  our  blood  is  born ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth : 

3  —  «Mtf«cff,]  i.c  since. 
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By  our  remembrances*  of  days  foregone, 

Such  were  our  faults;  — .or  then  we  thought  them  none. 

OHer  eye  is  sick  on't;  I  observe  her  now. 

HeL  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother; 

Why  not  a  mother?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine :  'Tis  often  seen. 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan. 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care:  — 
Grod's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What's  the  matter. 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye*? 
Why  ?  —  that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

HeL  That  I  am  not. 

'  Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

HeL  Pardon,  madam ;    * 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble  : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is :  and  I 

^  By  our  remembrancei  — 1  That  is^  according  to  our  recollection. 
So  we  say,  he  is  old  by  my  reckoning.    Johnson. 

5   Whaes  the  matter  ^ 

That  thit  dutemper^d  messenger  of  wet. 

The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye?]  There  is  something 
exquisitely  beeiutifiil  in  this  representation  of  that  sufiusion  of  co- 
lours which  glimmers  round  the  sight  when  the  eye-lashes  are  wet  with 
tears.    Henley. 
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Hi^  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother* 

ComU.  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,  madam ;  'Would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
Indeed,  my  mother  I  —  or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for^  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister:  Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  yoiu*  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in- 
law;  . 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother. 
So  strive^  upon  your  pulse :  What^  pale  again  ?  . 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.^  Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross. 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion, 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so :  —  for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  the  other :  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  land^  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected :  Speak,  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avdl. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me  ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son? 

0  I  care  no  more  forj  Time  is  a  dengned  ambigiiity:  I  core  no 
morefwy  is,  I  care  q»  much  far.    I  wish  it  equally.    Fakmeb. 

7  —  strwe. — ]  To  strwe  is  to  contend. 

8  Your  saU  tears*  head.]  The  source^  the  fountun  of  your  tears, 
the  cause  of  your  grief.    Johnson. 

9  .-..m  their  kind-*]  i.e.  in  ,their  U^nguage,  according  to  their 
nature. 
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Hel.  Your  paifdoii)  noble  mkfresB ! 

Ccfimt»  Love  you  my  son? 

Hel.     *      '  ifonot  you  love  him,  madam? 

Couta.  Gof  Mot  about ;  thy  love  hatk  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof* tKe  ^Oridfikes  note:  eome,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  yOinr  afiection ;  for  your  pasftons 
Have  to  the  fidl  appeticli*d. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  Ugh  heaven  and  you, 
Tterbefore  ybu,  and  next  unto  high  heay«n, 
I  love  your  son :  — . 

My  friends?  were  poor,  but  honest ;  Ws  my  love : 
Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  follow  hkri  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suitt 
Not  would  I  have  him,  fill  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be.  - 
1  know  I  love  ifl  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve  ^, 
I  stiU  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still  ^:  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  nune  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more*     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 
For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself^ 

*  —  captious  and  intenible  «ew,]  Dr»  Fanper  supposed  captums 
io  be  a  contraction  of  capacious, 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  means  recipient,  capable  of  receiving  what 
is  put  into  it;  and  by  intenible,  incapable  or  holding  or  i^taining  it. 

« And  lack  not  to  lose  still:]  Helena  means  to  say,  that,  like  a 
peraon  who.pours  water  into  a  vessel  foil  of  holes,  and  itill  conti- 
nues kis  employment,  though  he  finds  the  \fi^t6rall  kfst,  tod  the 
vessel  empty ;  so,  though  she  finds  that  ike  wtkers  of  ker  love  are 
still  lost,  that  her  afffection  is  thtowta  away  on  aii  object  whom  she 
thinks  she  never  can  deserye,  she  yet  is  not  discouraged,  but  perse- 
veriBs  in  Jier  hopeless  endeavour  to  accomplish  her  wishes.      ^ 
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Whose  iged  bcmour  cites  ibl  virtuous  youth  ^, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chasttf,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  Iw^rsdf  and  love*;  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  ^vi^iose  sUite  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  ktely  an  intent,  speak  truly. 
To  go  to  Paris? 

HeL  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth ;:  by  grace  itself  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading. 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfiillest  reservation  to  bestow  them. 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive*  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approved,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishes,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost 

Count.  .   This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  yoiur  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  die  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

d  Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,]  i.  e.  whose  respectable 
conduct  in  age  shows,  or  proves,  that  you  were  no  less  virtuous  when 
young. 

4  Wish  chastly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 

Wai  both  herself  and  love  /]  i.  c.  Venus.  Helena  means  to  say — 
«  If  ever  you  wished  that  the  deity  who  presides  over  chastity,  and 
the  queen  of  amorous  rights,  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  or, 
in  other  words,  if  ever  you  wished  for  the  honest  and  lawful  com- 
pletionof  your  chaste  desires." 

5  I— ««.  wo^tf»,  whose  faculties  inclusive  —  ]  Receipts  in  which 
greater  viriuet  were  inclosed  thaii  appeared  to  observation. 
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Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help :  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
EmboweU'd^  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

HeL  There's  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  tlie  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would  your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believ't  ? 

HeL  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave^  and 
love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;  I'll  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss.     \^Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.  —  Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  with  young  Lords,  taking  leave 
for  the  Florentine  war ;  Bertram,  Paroixes,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord  f,  these  warlike  principles 

0  EwbowelTd  of  their  doctrine^  i.  e.  exhausted  of  their  skill, 
t  **  young  lords."    Malone. 
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Do  not  throw  from  you:; — and  you,  my  lordf,  fare- 
well:— 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd. 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Ijord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 
After  well  enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.^     Farewell,  young  lords ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  mherit  but  the  &11 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)  see^  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  farewell. 

2  JLofrd.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty  ! 
King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them; 

f  **  my  lords."     Malone. 

7  and  yet  my  hearty  &c.]  i.  e.  in  the  common  phrase,  lam 

still  heart^kole;  my  spirits,  by  not  sinking  under  my  distemper,  do 
not  acknowledge  its  influence. 

8  ■  let  higher  Italy 

{Those  'bated,  that  inherit  bid  the  fall 

Cf  the  last  monarchy,)  see,  &c.]  The  ancient  geographers  have 
divided  Italy  into  the  higher  and  the  lower,  the  Apennine  hills  being 
a  kind  of  natural  line  of  partition;  the  side  next  the  Adriatic  was 
denominated  the  hi^er  Italy,  and  the  other  side  the  lower;  and 
the  two  seas  followed  the  same  terms  of  distinction,  the  Adriatic 
being  called  the  upper  Sea,  and  the  Tyrrhene,  or  Tuscan,  the  lower. 
Now  the  Sennones,  or  Senois,  with  whom  the  Florentines  are  here 
supposed  to  be  at  war,  inhabited  the  higher  Italy,  their  chief  town 
being  Arminium,  now  called  Rimini,  upon  the  Adriatic.  Hanmer. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  sense  may  be  this :  Let  upper  Italy, 
where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour,  see  that  you  come  to  gain 
honour,  to  the  abatement,  that  is,  to  the  disgrace  and  depression  of 
those  that  have  now  lost  their  ancient  military  feme,  and  inherit  but 
the  faU  of  the  last  monarchy.  To  abate  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
original  sense  of  (U>atre,  to  depress,  to  sink,  to  deject,  to  subdue. 
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They  say,  our  French  ladk  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand ;  beware  of  being  captiTes^ 
Before  you  serve.  ^ 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

Kif^.  Farewell.  -—  Come  hither  to  me. 

[  The  King  retires  to.  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind 

us ! 
IPar.  'Tis  not  his  &ult;  the  spark   ■     ■ 

2  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars  ! 
Pan  Most  admirable ;  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  Coil  with ; 
Too  youngs  and  the  next  year,  and  His  too  early. 

Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,  steal  away 
bravely. 

Ber.  I  shall  stity  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with !  ^  By  heaven,  I'll  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  yoiu*  accessary ;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 
body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes^  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustroua,  a  word,  good  metals ;  -^You 
shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  captain 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on 
his*  suiister  cheek ;  it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it : 
si^  to  him,  I  live ;  -and  observe  his-  reports  for  me. 

.  Before  ^ou^^erve.]  .  The  word  ierve  is  equiyocal ;  the  sense  is, 
J!&iiia^oap^«f^or«  you  serve  in  .the  war.  • 

1 and  no  sword  wom^ 

But  one  to  dance  mthf]  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  was  usual  for  gentlemen  to  dance  with  swords 
on.    Our  author  gave  to  all  countries  the  manners  of  his  own. 
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2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!  \Exeimt 
Lords.]  What  will  you  do  ? 

jB^.  Stay:  the  king-— —  ^Seeing  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too 
cold  an  adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for  they 
wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there,  do  muster 
true  gait^f  eat,  speak,*and  move  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  received  star ;  and  though  the  devil  lead  the 
measure  %  such  are  to  be  followed :  after  them,  and  take 
a  more  dilated  ferewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;  and,  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
sword-men.  {Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord,   \kneelir^.']  for  me  and  for 
my  tidings. 

Kir^.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Lctf.  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon.     I  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 


* they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there,  do  fnuster 

true  gait,  &cJ]  The  obscurity  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  fantas- 
tical language  of  a  character  like  Parolles,  whose  affectation  of  wit 
ufges  his  imagination  from  one  allusion  to  another,  without  allowing, 
time  for  his  judgment  to  determine  th&r  congruity.  The  cap  of 
time  being  the  first  image  that  occurs,  true  gait,  manner  of  eating, 
speaking,  &c.  are  the  several  ornaments  which  thej  muster^  place, 
or  arrange  in  tim^s  cap.  Thjs  is  done  under  the  iin^uence  of  the  most 
received  star  ;  that  is,  the  person  in  tlie  h^hest  repute  for  setting 
the  fashions : — and  though  the  devil  were  to  lead  the  measure  or 
^lu^of  fashion,  such  is  their  implicit  submission,  that  even  he  must 
be  followed.    Henley. 

s lead  the  measure,]  i.  e.  the  dance. 
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King.  I  would  I  had;  so  I  had  brdce  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  msxcy  for't. 

L(if.  Good&ith,  across'*: 

But,  my  good  lord,  *tis  thus ;  Will  you  be  cur'd 
Of  your  infirmity  ? 

Kir^.  No. 

L(rfi  O,  will  you  eat 

No  gtepQ&i  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will. 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them :  I  have  seen  a  medicine  ^ 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary^, 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  Great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Lc^.  Why,  doctor  she ;  My  lord,  there's  one  arriv'd, 
If  you  will  see  her,  —  now,  by  my  feith  and  honour. 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  dehverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession^. 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness  ® :  Will  you  see  her 

4 acro^i  :"]  This  word  is  used  when  any  pass  of  wit  miscarries. 

While  chivalry  was  in  vogue,  breaking  spears  against  a  quintain  was 
a  favourite  exercise.  He  who  shivered  the  greatest  number  was 
esteemed  the  most  adroit;  but  then  it  was  to  be  performed  exactly 
with  the  point,  for  if  achieved  by  a  side  stroke,  or  acrott^  it  showed 
unskilfidness,  and  disgraced  the  practiser. 

^  ""-^medicine,]  is  here  put  for  a  she^hysician. 

« dance  canary,]  a  kind  of  dance. 

7  heryeoTiy  profession,]  By  profession  is  meant  her  declar- 
ation of  the  end  and  purpose  of  her  coming. 

8  lyian  I  dare  blame  my  weakness ;]  Lafeu's  meaning  appears  to 
me  to  be  this : — "  That  the  amazement  she  excited  in  him  was  so 
great,  that  he  could  not  impute  it  merely  to  his  ovm  weakness,  but 
to  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  object  that  occasioned  it. 

M.  Mason. 
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(For  tliat  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

Kif^,  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  oiF  thine. 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Lqf.  Nay,  I'll  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [JSnV  Lafeu. 

.Kif^.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 

Be'-enter  Lafeu,  mth  Helena. 

Lqf,  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways ; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  nuyesty  seldom  fears :  I  am  Cressid's  uncle  ^, 
That  dare  leave  two  together :  fare  you  well.         [Exiti 

Kifig,  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 

HeL  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  father;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. ^ 

King.  I  knew  him. 

HeL  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darling, 
He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

9  ^— i  Cressid's  uncle,]  I  am  like  Pandanis.     See  TroUtu  and 
Cressida, 
.    I  ^^.-.^  well  found,]  i.e.  of  known,  acknowledged,  excellence. 
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I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  i^lianoe, 
With  aU  bound  humbleness* 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure,  — 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  condi^ided 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransome  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  —  I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  impiricks ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

HeL  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  ^ve  thee  less,  to  be  calPd  grateful : 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live: 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  knoVst  no  part; 
I  knowing  aD  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

HeL  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  yom*  rest  'gainst  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been   babes.     Great  floods  have 

flown 
From  simple  sources;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied.^ 
Oft  expectation  &ils,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 


<  When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied,]  i.e.  SdeGeved, 
or  contemned. 
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King*  Inautnci  hear  thee;  fiM  thee  wdlj  kmdintaid; 
Thy  painS)  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be.paid: 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thaidcs  for  iheir  re^mrd*-  ' 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is^ barred; 
It  is  not  so  mik  him  that  aU  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows :'  :  *  ' 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  meii4 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  colisent:* 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  aii  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim^ ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

ISng,  Art  thou  so  confident?  Within  what  splice 
Hop'st  thou  ftiy  cure  ? 

HeL  The  greatest  grace  lending  gface^  . 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fieiy  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp ; 
Or  fom*  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  &ey  pass ; 
What  is  infirm  fi*om  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

HeL  Tax  of  impudence,  — 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame,  — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise;  no  worse  of  worst  extended^, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

s  Myseif  agakut  the  level  xf  wme  am ;]  i.  e.  I  em  not  un  im* 
poiior  thai  prodahn  one  thing  and  design  another^  that  prodam  a 
cure  and  mm  at  a  fraud. 

4  .....  no  wcne  of  went  extended^  i.  e.  to  be  so  defamed  that 
nothing  sererer  can  be  said  against  those  who  are  most  publickly 
reported  to  be  infamous. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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<     Kif^r  Methinks,   in  thee  some  Messed  spirit  doth 

-speak; 
His  powerfiil  souid,  unthin  ah  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibifity  would  slay 
In  common  sense^  sense  saves  another  way.^ 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate^; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  ^  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate* 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try ; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property® 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserv'd :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me? 

Kir^,  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

HeL  Then  ehalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand. 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state^ : 

&  And  what  impouHnUiy  would  day 
In  common  tense,  tente  saocs  another  way.]  i.  e.  and  that  whi^h, 
if  I  trusted  to  my  reason,  I  should  think  impossible,  I  yet,  per- 
c^ving  thee  to  be  actuated  by  some  blessed  spirit,  think  thee  capable 
of  effecting.    Malone. 

6  in  thee  hath  estimate ;]  May  be  counted  among  the  gifts  ^ijo^kl 
by  thee.    Johnson. 

7 prme-^']  Youth;  the  sprightly  vigour  of  life. 

'      8 ,  in  property — ]  In  property  seems  to  be  here  used,  with 

much  laxity,  for — in  the  due  performance, 

9  With  any  bnuich  or  image  of  thy  state:]  Branch  refers  to  the 
collateral  descendants  of  the  royal  blood,  aqd  image  to  the  direct 
and  immediate  Une,    Henuy. 
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But  such  a  ot^  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know  . . 
J$  fre^  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow, 

ISng.  Here  is-  my  hand;  the  premises  observ'df 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd; 
So  make  th$  choice  of  thy  own  time;  for  I, 
Thy  resolved  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  tp  trupt; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on,  —  But  r^t 
Unquestioned  welcome,  and  undoubted  West.—' 
Give  m^  some  help  here,  ho  !  —  If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  sbajl  match  thy  deed. 

SCENE  IL 
Rousillon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess'^  Pal^ce^ 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo,  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught ; 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why  what  place  make  you  spe- 
cial, when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ?  But 
to  the  court !  .  . 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court ;  h^  that  can-» 
not  miike  a  leg,  put  off's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say 
nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap;  and  in« 
deed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the 
court :  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men, 
•  Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits  all 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chab,  that  fits  all  buttocks; 
the  jHu-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-bnttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

8« 
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Count.  Wai  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions? 

Go.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attor^ 
ney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  t^kf&ta  punk,  as 
Tib*s  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a  pancdte  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nhil  to 
his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  fiiai's 
mouth ;  hay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions  ? 

Ch.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  consta- 
ble, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size, 
that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs 
to't :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier :  it  shall  do  you  no 
harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again^  if  we  could;  I  will  be  a 
fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,  '^ There's  a  simple  putting  off; — 

more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  tliat  loves 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,  —  Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,  —  Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,  —  Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  O  Lord^  sir,  at  your  whipping, 
and  spare  not  me?     Indeed,  your  O  Lord,  sir,  is  very 

^  To  de  young  again,]  The  lady  censures  her  own  levity  in  triffing 
with  her  jester,  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  return  back  to  youth. 

«  O  Lord,  sir,]  A  ridicule  on  that  foolish  expletiiF^  of  ftpeech  then 
in  vogue  at  court. 
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sequent  to  your  whipping;  you  would  imsfrer  very  well 
to  a  whippii^  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

Clo,  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my  —  O 
Lordj  sir :  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve 
ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  to 
entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,  —  Why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Onmt.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business:  Give  Helen 
this, 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you:  You  under- 
derstand  me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  \ExeuiU  severally. 


SCENE  in. 

Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  King'^  Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Lftf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern^  and  fioniliar 
things,  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it,  tihat 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors;  ensconcing  oiu^elves  into 
seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear.^ 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder,  thai 
hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Bei\  And  so  'tis. 

Lqf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, 

9  _-.  modern'^']  i.  e.  common,  ordinary. 

4  -.-.  ttnAmoioftfear.]  Fear  is  here  an  object  of  fear. 

S  3 
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Pa7\  So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Patacelstts. 

Lqf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentick  fellow**,  — 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

Lqf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable,'— 

Par.  Why,  there  'tis ;  so  say  I  too. 

Lqf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  aft — 

Lqf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Pctr.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said, 

Zjof  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  noyelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed:  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing,  you 
Bhall  read  it  in,  — !—  What  do  you  call  there  ? — 

Liif.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  eflect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

Z^  Why*  y®^^  dolphin  is  not  lustier^ :  'fore  me  I 
speak  in  respect  *— — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most  facinor- 
ous  spirit  '^^  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the- 

Lqf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Z/qf.  In  a  most  weak  •*— 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  trans- 
cendence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use 
lo  be  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  ss  to 
be— — 

Lqf  Crenerally  thankfiiL 

Enter  King,  Heusz^ a,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here  comes 
the  king. 

5  -_  authentick  fellom,]  Tkfi  epithet  uuihintiek  was  in  oul* 
author^s  time  particulat'ly  applied  tb  thd  learned^ 

«  Why y  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier  i\  By  dolphin  is  meant  the  dauphin, 
the  heir  apparent,  and  the  hope  of  the  crown  of  France.  His  title 
is  so  translated  in  all  the  old  booksb 

7  -—  facinorous  spirit,]  Facinorout  is  wicked. 
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Le^.  Lusti^^  tts  the  .Dotcfaanan  says:  Til  lilof  a 
maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a:tooth  in  my  bea4 :  -Why, 
he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto* 

Par.  Mort  du  Vinaigire!  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Lqf^  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court  — 

{Exit  an  AitendanL 
Sit,  my  presc^er,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enief-  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

Cer  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father^s  voice' 

I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please  !  —  marry,  to  each,  but  one  * ! 

Ijof,  rd  give  bay  CurtaF,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken^  than  these  boys'. 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

HeL  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

AtL  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

8 Lustick ;]  Ltutigh  is  the  Dutch  word  for  lusty,  chearfu V 

pleasant. 

9  (fer  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  wnce — ]  They 
were  his  wards  as  well  as  his  subjects.    Henley. 

1  .  marry,  to  each,  but  one !]  i.  e.  except  one. 

3  ....^  bay  Curtal,]  i.  e.  a  bay,  docked  horse. 

9  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken — ]  A  broken  mtnUh  is  a  nkoutli 
which  has  lost  part  of  its  teeth.    Johnson. 

8* 
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HiL  I  ama  simpb  maid ;  and  therein  wealdiieat^ 
That,.  I  protest,  I  simpiy  am  a  maid :       ' 
Hease  it  your  majesty,  I  have  d0ne  already : 
The  blushes,  in  my  dieeks  thu«  whisper  me, 
We  Uushy  that  thou  ihotddUst  choose ;  but,  be  r^ieid^ 
Let-ihemhite  deoA^  sit  on  thy.  dieekfor  ever  ; 
J9VU  n^er  come  there  again. 

King.  .  Make  ehoioe ;  and,  see, 

WhoLshmis  thy  love^  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 
And  to  imperial  Lpve,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream.  —  Sir,  will  yoii  hear  my  suit  ? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute.^ 

Zf^  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  amefir- 
ace  ^  for  my  life. 

HeL  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies: 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Iiord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

HeL  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Ltif.  Do  all  they  deny  her  ^P  An  they  were  sons  of 
mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would  send  them  to 
the  Turk,  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

HeL  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
m  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 

*  Let  the  white  death,  &c.]  The  white  death  is  the  chlorosis.  The 
pestilence  that  ravaged  Eogland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was 
called  *'the  black  deaths 

5  .p,-^  the  rest  is  mute.]  i.  e.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 

0  ames-ace — "]  i.  e.  the  lowest  chance  of  the  dice. 

f  Bo  all  they  den^  herf]  None  of  them  have  yet  denied  her,  or 
deny  her  afterwards,  but  Bertram.  The  scene  must  be  so  regulated 
that  Lafeu  and  Parolles  talk  at  a  distance,  where  they  may  see  what 
passes  between  Helena  and  the  lords,  but  not  hear  it,  so  that  they 
know  not  by  whom  the  refusal  is  made.    Johksdn. 
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Blessing  upon  your  tows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fiswrer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Lqf.  These  boys  Aire  boys  <£  ice,  they'll  none  have 
her:  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  English^  the  French 
ne'er  got  them* 

Hel.  You  are  too  youngs  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Ijord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Ijof.  There's  <me  grape  yet,— ^I  am  sure  thy  father 
drank  vrine.  —  But  if  thoube'stnotan  ass,  lama.youth 
of  fourteen ;  I  have  kaown  thee  already. 

HeL  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you ;  Ito  Bsrtram]  but 
I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power.  —  This  is  die  man. 

King.  Why  th^.  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she's  thy 
wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege?  I  shall  beseech  your  high«- 


In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never,  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  bed. 

Ber^  But  foUows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  bre^ling  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  !  —  Disdain 
Rather  corrupt  me.  ever  ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  ®  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  *up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 

8  *Tu  only  tiUc]  i.e.  the  want  of  title. 
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In  differences  so  mighty :  If  i^  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st^ 
A  poor  physician's  daughter, )  thou  dxslik'st 
0£  virtue  for  the  name :  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  wh«i  virtuous  things  proceed^    ' 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell  %  and  virtue  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour:  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so  ^: 
The  pn^ier^  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scom^ 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born% 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  Htmours  best  thrive  f , 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers ;  the  mere  word's  a  slav^ 
Debauch'd  <Mi  every  tomb;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb, 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said  ? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she^ 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 
Ber,  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't 
jfiSngf.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself  if  thou  should'st  strive 

to  choose. 
Hei.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am  glad; 
Let  the  rest  go. 

9  Where  great  additions  swell^  AddiHom  are  the  dtles  and  de8Crip<- 
tions  by  which  men  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

1   ■  good  alone 

Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so :]  The  meaning  is, —  Good 
is  good,  independent  on  any  worldly  distinction  or  title :  so  vileness 
is  vile,  in  whatever  state  it  may  appear.     Malone. 

3  Honour's  born,]  is  the  chUd  of  honour.    Bom  is  here  used,  as 
bairn  still  is  in  the  North.    Henley. 

t  **  Honours  thrive."    Malone.' 
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Kif^.  My  honoiu^s  at  the  stake  ^  which  to  defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power :  Her^  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  m  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale. 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ^;  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow :  Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  wiQ,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power,  claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever^ 
Into  the  staggers  \  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  fJl  terms  of  pity :  Speak ;  thine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  When  I  consider. 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 
FHes  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

Kir^.  Take  her  by  the  hand. 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  promise 


that  Cansi  not  dream, 


Wd,  poidng  us  in  her  defective  scale. 

Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam :]  That  canst  not  understand,  that  if' 
you  and  this  maiden  should  be  weighed  together,  and  otir  royal 
favours  should  be  thrown  into  her  sesue,  (which  you  esteem  so  light), 
we  should  make  that  in  which  you  should  be  placed,  to  strike  the 
beam.    Malone. 

*  Into  the  staggers,]  Onfe  species  of  the  staggers,  or  the  horse*s 
apcplexy,  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash  him^ 
self  with  a  destructive  violence  ajgdnst  posts  or  walls.  To  this  the 
allusion,  I  suppose,  is  made.    Johnson. 
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A  counterpoize.;  if  not  to  thy  estatef 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand* 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  &vour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contr&ct ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-<bom  brie^ 
And  be  perform'd  to-night  * ;  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  loVst  her, 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

{Exetmt  King,  Bertras^,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  hb 
recontalion. 

Par.  Recantation?  —  My  lord? — my  Blaster? 

Lc^.  Ay ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 

L(tf.  Are  you  companion  to  die  count  Rousillon? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Lqf.  To  what  is  count^s  man ;  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  S9.tisfy  you^  you  are 
too  old. 


5  -^—  whoie  ceretnony 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 

And  heperfomCd  Uhmght:']  A  briefs  in  ancient  language,  means 
say  short  and  summary  writing  or  proceeding.  The  nouy-bom  brief 
b  another  phrase  for  ihe  contract  recenify  and  suddenly  made.  The 
ceremony  of  it  (says  the  king)  shall  seem  to  hasten  after  its  short  pre* 
Rminary,  and  be  performed  to-night,  &c.    Steevens. 

The  meaning  of  the  present  passage,  I  believe,  is:  Grood-fortune, 
and  the  king's  favour,  smile  on  this  short  oontract ;  the  ceremonial 
part  of  which  shall  immediately  pass  —  shall  fbUow  dose  on  (he  troth 
now  plighted  between  the  parties,  and  be  performed  thb  night;  ihe 
solemn  feast  shall  be  delayed  to  a  future  time.    Malone. 
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tdtf.  I  inu$t  tell  thee,  ^iitah^  I  write  man ;  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par,  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries  ^,  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow ;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  Tent  of 
thy  travel ;  it  might  pass :  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  ban- 
nerets, about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from 
believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have 
now  found  thee ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not : 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up  '^;  and  that 
thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Par*  Hadst  thou  not  the  fmvllege  of  antiquity  upcm 
thee,— 

Lqf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  &r  in  anger,  lest  thou 
hasten  tby  trial ;  —  which  if —  Lord  have  mercy  on  thee 
for  a  hen!  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  &re  thee 
well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through 
thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Ijaf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it 

Lb^.  Yes,  good  fidth,  every  dram  of  it :  and  I  wfll 
not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  WeD,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Lo^^  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'j^t 
bound  in  thy  scari^  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bcmdage.  I  have  a  desire  to 
hold  my  aoquaintaoce  with  thee,  ,pr  rather  my  know- 
ledge ;  that  I  may  say»  in  the  de&ult  %  he  is  a  man  I 
know. 


6  ^...^for  two  ordiMriu^  ViHulst  I  sat  twice  with  thee  at  table. 

JftHMSON. 

7  ...^  Uitmg  «p  ;]  To  take  t^r  ifl  to  ecniradicty  to  ctiU  to  atcotmt ; 
as  well  as  to  ^  cfftkn  ground.    Johnson. 

8  Ml  the  default^]    That  is,  a/  o  need. 
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Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  moat  insttpporlaUe  "vex- 
ation. 

Lqf.  I  would  it  were  h^-pains  for  thy  saJbt^  md  my 
poor  doing  eternal :  fi>r  doing  I  am  pd^t;  as  I  will  by 
thee^  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.  ^        [JEMt. 

Par.  Well}  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace 
off  me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy^  scurvy  lord!— Well,  I 
must  be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  pf  authority.  I'll 
beat  bim9  by  my  lifey  if  I  cm  meet  him  with  any  con- 
venience, an  he  wer^  double  md  double  ft  lord.  I'll 
have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of — 
I'll  beat  him)  w  if  I  could  \svX  meet  him  ^gain. 

Jte'-enfer  Lafeu. 

Lqf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married,  there's 
news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  1  most  unfeignedly  beseech   your  lordshq>  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  :  He  is  my  good 
lord :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my  master. 
.    Lqf.  Who?  God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Lqf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose 
of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  TTiou  wert  best 
set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  ho- 
nour, if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger,  I*d  beat  thee : 
methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man 
should  beat  thee.  I  think,  thou  wast  created  for  men  to 
breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par*  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  I^rd. 

Ixif  Go  to,  sir;  you  were  beaten  jn  Italy  for  picking 

9  for  doing  I  am  peut ;  at  I  will  by  thee,  in  what  moHon  age 

will  give  me  leave.]  Mr.  Edwards  has,  I  think,  ^ven  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Lafeu's  words.  **  I  cannot  do  mttch,  sayK  Lafeu  ;  doing  I  am 
past,  as  I  will  by  thee  fit  what  motion  age  will  give  me  leave;  i.  e.  «s  / 
will  iiass  by  thee  at  fast  at  I  dm  able: — and  he  innnedsately  goes  out. 
It  is  a  play  on  the  word  patt:  the  concdt  indeed  is  poor,  but  Shaks- 
speare  plainly  meant  it."    Malone. 
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a  kernel  out  c^  a  piomegranate ;  you  are  a  vagabond, 
and  no  true  traveller :  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords, 
and  honourable  personages,  than  the  heraldry  pf  your 
birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission.  You  are  not 
worth  another  word,  eUe  Pd  call  you  knave.  I  leave 
your  l£^t. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then.  —  Good,  very 
good ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever  I 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  b^ve  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What?  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  hav«  married  me :  — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  Prance  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There*s  letters  from  my  mother;  what  the  im- 
.  ppttis, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars,  my 
boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 
That  hugs  bis  kicksy^-wiot^y^  here  at  home; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms,' 
.  Which  ^ould  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed :  To  other  regions ! 
!  France  is  a  stable ;  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war } 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so ;  I'll  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 

»  That  hugs  hit  kicksy-wicksy,  &c.]  Sir  T.  H{|nmcr>  in  his  Glos- 
sary, observes,  thpit,  kighy-ivich^/'^^  made  word  in  ridicule  and  dis- 
dain of  a  wife. 
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That  which  I  durst  noc  speak :  Hk  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  tlioee  ItaliaQ  fields, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike :  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  housed  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee^  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
VU  send  her  stnught  away :  To-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it. 
'Tishard; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely ;  go : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong :  but,  hu^  !  'tis  so. 

lExeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 

JTie  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enier  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  Is  she.  well  ? 

Go.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health :  she^s 
ykry  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be 
given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'the  world; 
but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's 
not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  w^,  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whidier  God  send 
her  quickly  I  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from  whence 
God  send  her  quickly  ! 

Enier  Parolles. 
Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady! 

fi  To  M«  dark-house,]  The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloomy  by 
discontent. 
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HeL  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  vnSL  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on :  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still.  —  O,  my  knave  !  How 
does  my.  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  yon  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Ch.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a  man's 
tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing :  To  say  no- 
thing, to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  no- 
thing, is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title ;  which  is  within 
a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Ch.  You  should  have  said?  sir,  before  a  knave  thou 
art  a  knave ;.  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a  knave :  this 
had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  wit^y  fool,  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or  were  you 
taught  to .  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitaUe ; 
and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  die  world'^ 
{Measure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'fidth,  and  well  fed.  — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  tixne  claims,  he  does  acknowledge; 
But  puts  it  off  by  f  a  compelled  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets, 
Which  they  distil  now  m  the  curbed  time, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'er-flow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the 
king, 

f  •*  But  puU  it  off /o  a  compellM  restraint."     ]^alon£. 
VOL.  III.  It 
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And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  {wobaUe  need.^ 

IM.  What  mwe  commands  he? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Heh  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hd.  I  pray  you*  —  Gime,  sirrah. 

\JEx€tmt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Boom  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.    But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinksr  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

haf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony* 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true;  I  todc  ths  lark 
for  a  bunting.* 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  greait  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant 

Ijqf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experielnce,  and  . 
transgressed  against  his  valour;  and  my  state  that  way 
is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to 
repent.     Here  he  comes;  J  pray  you,  make  us  friends, 
I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir.    {To  Bertram. 
Ijaf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

^ '-'"^  probable  need,]  A  specious  appearance  of  necessity. 
*  ——  a  bunting.]  The  bunting  is,  in  feather,  sire,  and  form,  so 
like  the  9ky4ark,  as  to  require  nice  attention  to  diseof  er  the  one 
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Par.  Sir? 

.Lftf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  i^;  he,  siir,  is  a  ^xA 
iwirfaiian,  a  very  good  taibr, 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king? .   lAdde i0  PAiuUbltfis. 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night?  .     v 

Par.  As  you^U  hiure  her* 

Ber.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treaffiOfe^ 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  p@s$es$]pi|  of  the  bride,  — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, 

Ijc^.  a  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter*  end 
of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses 
a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should 
be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten.  —  God  save  jrou, 
captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and 
you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 

Lqf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  Kke  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard*; 
and  out  of  it  ybu'll  run  again,  rather  than  sufier  ques- 
tion for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

haf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  thfst 
of  me.  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut;  flie 
soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes  :  trust  him  not  in  matter 
of  heavy  consequence;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 

from  ( the  ot^er;  it  also  ascends  and  sings  in  the  mr  nearly  in  the 
same  manner :  but  k  bas  little  or  no  song,  ¥4ile)i  gives  esdmatioa 
to  the  sky-lark. 

4jPr.9fi  hme  made  shift  to  run  intoUy  boots  and  spurs  and  aii,  like 
kim  that  leaped  i^to  the  custard;]  This  odd  allusion  is  not  intso* 
duced  without  a  view  to  satire.  It  was  a  foolery  practised  at  city 
entertainments,  whilst  the  jester  ojt  zany  ^as  in  vogue,  for  him  to 
Jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  for  the  pui^ose. 

B  '2 
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know  their  natures.  —  Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have 
spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  will  deservef  at 
my  hand;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.         [iSvfV* 

Bar.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  commoA  speech 
Gives,  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here,  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helena. 

Hd.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting;  only,  he  desires 
Some  .private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepiur'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home; 
And  rather  muse^  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not     This  to  my  mother : 

\Giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hd.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  G>me,  come,  no  morie  of  that 

Hd.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 

t  "  Will  to  deserve.*'    Malone. 

^  And  rather  musej  To  muse  is  to  wonder. 
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Wheran  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fiiilM 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home* 

Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

HeL  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe^; 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine;  and  yet  it  is; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

HeL  Something;   and  scarce  so  much:*— nothing, 
indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would:  my  lord  — *'faith, 

yes;  — 
Strangers,  and  foes,  do  sui\der,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse* 

Hel.  I  shall  not  bres^  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  odier  men,  monsieur?-*- Fare- 
well. lEzit  HELENAi 
Go  thou  toward  home;  where  I  wil^  never  come. 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum :  — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio !      lExeuni. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L  — Florence.     A  Boom  in  Me  Duke's 
Palace. 

nourish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  attended;  two 
French  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
heard 
The  fiindamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 

fl  _  ike  wealth  I  owe ;]  i.  c.  /  oum,  posifss. 
R   S 
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Whose  gre^t  decision  htlh  miich  blood  let  finrtht 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Tjord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 

Oti  the  opposer. 

Dvke*  Tbepcfore  we  miuhrei  much,  our  cousin  France 
Would,  jn  .so  just  a  business^  shut  his  boscnn  . 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Ijo^d.  Good  my  lord. 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield  % 

But  like  8  caramon  dnd  an  outward  man^, 
lliat  the  great  figure  of-  acouiloil  firames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it;  since  I  haY«  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  I/yrd.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  ni^tare^. 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  wiU^  day  by  day^ 
Gome  here  fot  physick. 

Duke^  Welcome  shall  they  be ; 

And  all  the  h<»iour8^  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  setde.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fidl,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.     Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. 

Housittdn.     A  Room  in  ike  Coufatess'jp  Falade. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Clouni*  It  hadi  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it, 
save,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

7 '— .-  J  cannot  yieldj  I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  reasons. 

Johnson. 

8 an  outward  moh,]  i.  e.  one  not  in  the  secret  of  afthrs. 

9  -^  the  younger  of  our  nature,]  i*  e»  as  we  say  at  present,  our 
i/oung  fellows. 
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Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very 
meknchcdy  man. 

Coma.  By  wliat  obs^vance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing; 
mend  the  ruff^  and  sing;  ask  questions,  and  sing; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing^  I  know  a  man  diat  had  this 
trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  {Openit^  a  letter. 

Go.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,.  since  I  was  at  court; 
our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'the  country  are  nothing 
like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o^the  court:  the 
brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out;  and  I  begin  to 
love,  as  an  old  maa  loves  money,  with  no  stomadu 

Count.  What  have  we  here? 

do.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count,  [readsj  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter--in-4at0  : 
she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.  I  have 
"wedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  mom  to  make  the  not 
eternal.  You  shall  Jiear^  I  am  run  away ;  know  it,  be^ 
fore  the  report  come.  If  there  he  breadth  etumgh  in  the 
worldj  I  win  hqldalong  distance.  My  duty  toyou. 
Your  unfortunate  son^ 

Bertram. 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprieing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Be-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  yoimg  lady- 

1 mend  the  ruff,]  The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  our  author's 

tane^  turned  down,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  f<^ng  is 
what  the  clown  means  by  the  rttff,  Ben  Jonson  calls  it  rujie: 
fod  perhaps  it  should  be  so  here. 

R  4 
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CauiU.  Wbii^i^AiMinaattari?  vo         .i, 

Clo.  Nay,  theire  is  «c»necpjnGprt  int4lie  news,  some 
comfort;  jomjc  sob  wUl 41Qt be )(iUi4^or60«i|[as  I  thought 
he  would.  .  f  /M        I  •       r^' 

CSwn^..  ^y„sbQia4  fee  be  kiU'd? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  runtawjay^  as  I  hear  he 
does :  the  dftq^nis  lin.  standing  to't;  that's  the  loss  of 
men,  t}y](Mghat.bftjthe  ^ttvog  <^.  children.  Heie  they 
come,  will  tell  jyoi^  more :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear, 
your  son  was  run  away.  [£riV  Glown. 

♦  cu^p  u  ^^^^  Hei^na  (iTid  two  GcAtlemen.. 

1  iSth.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

HeL  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  (xen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think   upon  patience.  —  'Pray  you,   gentle- 
men, -*^ 
I  have  felt  ISO  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  ^  unto't : — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  ? 

2  Gen.  Madam,  he's  gcme  to  serve  the  duke  of  Flo- 
rence : 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  from  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court. 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

HeL  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here's  my  passport. 
[Reads.]  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  rnyjinger^y 

which  never  shall  come  cff^  and  sham  me  a  child  begotten 

xjfAjfhoiy^  that  I  am  father  to^  then  caUmehuAand: 

but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a  never. 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  genlemen? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam; 

And,  for  the  contents*  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

^  Can  woman  me — ]  L  e.  affect  me  suddenly  and  deeply,  as  my 
iex  are  usually  affected. 

9  When  thou  catut  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger^  u  e.  when  thou 
tanst  get  the  ring,  which  is  on  my  finger,  into  diy  possession. 
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Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  abetter  cheer; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine  ^, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety:  He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.  —  Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 
2  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  sol£er  ? 

2  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose:  and,  believ't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  cltums.  > 

Count.  Return  you  thither?  ' 

I  Gen.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed. 
HeL   [reads.]    Till  I  have  no  wife^  Ifueoe  nothing  in 
France. 
'Tis  bitter. 
Count.  Find  you  that  there? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have.no  wife  ! 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she ;  and  she  deserves  a  Iprd, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 
•    1  Gen.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  scxne  time  known. 

Count.  PaioUes,  was't  not? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  fiill  of  wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.^ 

4  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thme,  &c.]  This  sentiment  is 
elliptically  expressed.  If  thou  keepest  all  thy  sorrows  to  thyself  i.  e. 
•*  all  the  griefs  that  are  thine,"  &c. 

*  —  a  deal  of  thai,  too  muchy. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have,]  That  is,  his  vices  stand  him  in  stead. 
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Count.  You  arewdeonie,  gebttemeny 
I  will  enfer^at  70U,  wheti'yim  s^  my  son, 
To  tell  hiiQ#  tint  iHs^word  can  never* v^ 
The  honour  that  he  loses  i-  more  I'li  entreat  you 
Written  to  bedr -along; ' 

2  Gen,  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  yo«nr.  worthiesv^affidrs. 

Count.  Not  soy  b«itas  we  diange  our  courtesks.^ 
Will  you  draw  near  ?  [ExewU  Countess  and  Gend^nen. 

Hel.  Till  I  have  no  imfe^  I  have  nothif^  in  France. 
NidAing  iit  Frai»ee,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again*     Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  iis  it  I 
•That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  &lse  aim ;  move  thestilUpiecingair, 
That  sings  with  piercing 7,  do  not  touch,  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected :  better  'twere 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  ®  when  he  roar'd 
With  ^Mjp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 

6  Not  sof  &c.]  The  gentlemen  declare  tbat  they  ave  servants  to 
the  countetss;  she  r^es,— No  otherwise  than  as  she.  returns  the 
same  offices  of  civilitv.    Johnson. 

7 move  the  still-piecing  air. 

That  tings  with  piercingy]  Warburton  says  the  words  are  here 
oddly  shuffled  into  nonsense ;  but  the  commentators  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  sense  of  them. 

8 the  rvmn  lion rr-]  i.  e.  the  ravenous  or  ravening  lion.    To 

ravin  is  to  swallow  voraciously. 
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That  all  the  rnkmety  which  nature  owes, 

Were  mine  at  wee :  Ncs  oometthou  home,  RousiUon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  winsatscar^^ , 

As  oft  it  loses  alj;  I  will  be^  gone : 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hwce ; 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  &Q  th^  boiis%  . . 

And  angels  oiBc'd  all:  I  will /b&gooe;         /     > 

That  pitiful  nunpwr  may  report  my  fl%h<9 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night;  end,  day  ! 

For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'U  steal  away*        [JSbV. 


SCENE  IIL 
Florence.    Before  the  Duke*5  Palace^         ,, 

FlourisjL  Enter  the  Duke  ^Florence,  Bertivim,  IfOr/ls, 
Officers^  Soldiers^  and  other s^ 

Duke*  ThegeneralofoTirhorsethonart;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence. 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke,  Then  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber.  This  very  day. 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt^ 

9  Whence  honour  hut  ofdangery  &c.]  The  sense  is,  from  that  abode, 
where  all  the  advantages^that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the  danger  it 
rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar  in  testimony  of  its  brayery^as  on  the  other 
handy  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all,  eren  life  itself.    Hs Atn. 
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SQENE  IV. 
Itotisilldn.     A^Itdcm  in  the  CountessV  Palace. 

"'Sniet^  Gdutttess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Ala& !  .^tjjd  wpuld  ypu  take  the  letter  of  her? 
Might  {j^pu  W>ttiM^^'  ^^  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  iQe  ^htp^?  Read  it  again. 

Stew.  IamSt.jagi4es*pilgr$mf  thither  gone: 

Ambitiotis  love  hath  so  in  me  offended^ 
That  bare-foof  phd  I  the  cold  ground  upon^ 

With  sainted  vow  myfa:uLts  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that^Jrom  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son  may  hie ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  IJromfar, 

His  name  imth  zeaUmsfervowr  sanctify : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  7ne forgive  ; 

I,  his  despite/id  Juno  ^,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtlyfHends,  with  campingfoes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me  : 
Whom  I  myself endyrace,  to  set  himfree. 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest 
words !     ' 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice^  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stem.  Pardon  me,  madam : 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o*er-ta*en ;  and  yet  she  writes. 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 


9  .—...  Junoy]  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Hercules. 
1  — —  lack  advice—]  Advice  if  discretkm  or  thought. 
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Coimi.  *  What  angel  sh^ 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cairnot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers^  wkam  heaven-^etights.to^  hear^ 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.  -^  Write,  write,^  ftinat^o, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
Let  dvtety  word  wteigh  heaJvy  tof  her  worth,  V 

That  he  does  weigh  too  Ught^ :  •toy'gr^test  griei;- 
Thbi^h  little  he  do  feel  it^  set  down  sharply. -» 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger :  — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  g(6il6, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  purie  love :  which  of  them  both  ' 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction :  — ProviiJe  this  messenger : — " 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ;  ^ 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak.' 

lEaeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

mtkout  the  fVaUs  of  Florence. 

A  tucket  afar  off.    Enter  an  old  Widow  rf  Florence. 
Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  citjj, 
we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most  ho- 
nourable service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest 
commander ;  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the 
duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour;  they  are 
gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their 
trumpets. 

«  Huahedoesyrei^  too  light:]  To  weigh  here  means  to  value  or 
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Jlfar.  Con^  h/fs-  f^tuin  ugaiiv  and  suffice  oliii»eWes 
with  the  repoit  of  it.  Well,  IXanBy  take  fa^ed  of  tlii» 
French  earl:  die  hanoiir  4}f  a  maidris  ber  mme;  and 
no  legacy  is  so  richraa.hoiiest;^ 

WicL  I  h^e  told  my  neighbcnir,  horn  yoa  bs^  been 
solicited  by  a  gendeman  hisccMBpsnion. 

Man  I  know  thi^  knave;  hang  jum;  (me  BaroUiai 
a  filthuTifiifllcer  te  ia  in  those  auggesdoiiB?  for  4lie  young 
earL  —  Beware  of  them^  Diana;  dieir  penDisiHes,  esitioe*- 
ments,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are 
not  die  thuigs  tbey  go  imder^ :  many  a  maid  hadi  been 
seduced  by  them;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  i^t  sd 
tercible  shows,  in  the  wreck  of  nuddenhood,  jcqpsffiotler 
all  that  dissuade  succession^  but  that  diey  are  Ismed  wkh 
the  twgs  that  thseaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to 
advise  you  furdier ;  but,  I  hope,  your  ovm  graos  will 
keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  furdier . 
danger  known,  but  l^e  modesty  wfaieh  is  so  lost 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dres$  of  a  Pilgrim. 

WicL  I  hope  so. •>-*-^-Looki  h^re  ^omes  a  pilgrim: 
I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house :  thither  they  send  one 
another;  Pll  questioii  her.  — 
God  save  yoii^  pilgrim !  Wlutiter  are  you  boundj? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers*  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

WicL  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port 

HeL  Is  this  the  way? 

Jfi(L  Ay,  marry,  is  it.  — Hark  you  ! 

\^A  march  afar  off. 

3  — —  thme  suggestions  — ]    Suj^eOions  are  temptations. ' 
^'-—^  are  n&t  the  things  th^  go  ufiSer:]   'Hiey  are  iMt  the  Migi 

for  which  their  names  would  make  them  pass. 

5 palmers — ]    Pilgrims  that  visited  holy  places;  so  called 

from  a  staff,  or  bough  of  palm  they  were  wont  to  carry^.  especially 

such  as  had  visited  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem. 
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They  comef  this  way:  —  If  yo«  will  taurry,  faoly  pilgrim, 

But  till  the  tioops  come  by» 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you^shall  be  lodg'd; 

The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  kMtess 

As  ample  as  mysdf, 

Hel.  Is  it  youritotf  ? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  plelise  si>,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  wilt  stay  upc^yotr  MlUli^: '<> « 

Wid.  Yon  came^  I  thinks  fiom  France? 

Hel.  I'didsow'^i 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  3itottrs^'-  ^ 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Md.  His  name,  I  pray 'you. 

Dia.  The^xnuit  Rousiilon;  Know  you  sudi  a  one? 

HeL  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him? 
His  &ce  I  know  not 

Dia.  Whatso'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France^ 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king^  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  surdy,  mere  the  truth  ^;  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  coimt,  . 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hel.  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him,  . 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself  she  is  too  mean  ^ 

To  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd^ 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

0 for  the  kingt  &c.]    For,  in  the  present  instance,  signifies 

because, 

7  —.^  mere  the  imth  ;]    The  exact,  tiie  entire  truth. 

8  —  exawifCd.^  That  is,  quetttf/ned,  doubted. 
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Wid.  A  right  good  creature  f:  wheresoever  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

HeL  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  die  unlawfiil  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes^  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  wiih  drum  and  colours,  a  party  of  the  Florentine 
army,  ^rtram,  and  Paroluss. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid.  So, '  now  they  come :  — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

HeL  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

D»fl.  He ; 

That  with  the  plume :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would,  he  lov*d  his  wife :  if  he  were  honester. 
He  were  much  goodlier :  —  Is't  not  a  handsome  gentle- 
man? 

HeL  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.  'lis  pity,  he  is  not  honest :  Yond's  that  same 
knave, 
That  leads  him  to  these  places  %  were  I  his  lady, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

HeL  Which  is  he? 

IHa.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :  Why  is  he  me- 
lancholy ? 

HeL  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  [  well. 

t  "  I  write  good  creature."    Malome. 

« hmkei  •—  ]    To  hrx^  is  to  deid  with  pmiders.   A  hrok€T^  in 

our  author's  time,  meant  a  bawd  or  pimp.  .    •  ~ 
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Man  He's  sh]:eWdly  veiced  at  som^tbing:  hodl^  he 
has  spied  us,  .  ? 

fVid.  Marry,  h^^gyou! 
Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  i'ing-carrier  ! 

and  Soldiers. 
WieL  Thfe  trooj)  is  past :  Come,  pil^im,  I  wiU  bong 

Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
The):^'s  four  or  five^  to  gr^t  Saint  ^fac^ucMS  bound* 
Alrenify  at  my  house.  - 

Ifd>  \        I  humbly  thank  you : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  ^,  with  us  to-ni^t,  the  charge  and  thanking^ 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and^  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  same  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note.  , 

JBoth.  We'll  take  your  o£Per  kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Camp  hefore  Floraice. 

Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lord,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't ;  let  him 
have  his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding  S  hold 
me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

I  LorcL  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 
'  Jfer.  Do  you  think,  I  an^  so  far  deceived  in  him  ?  r 
1  LorcL  BeKeve  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct  know-' 
ledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as  my 
kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and 
endless  Uar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of 
no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's  entertain- 
ment 

*  ■^—  a  hilding.]    k'kUdii^  is  a  paltry,  cowardly  fellow.' 
VOL.  III.  S 
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^Lopi.  It  vmt^  fit  you  I»iew  liba;  lest,  reposang 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might,  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger  fail 
you. 

Ber.  I  w^aldf  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  bett^  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidendy  undertake 
to  do. 

1  Lord^  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sudd^y 
surprize  him ;  such  I  will  have,  whdm  I  am  sure,  he 
knows  not  fix»n  the  enemy:  we  will  bind  and  hood- 
wink him  so,  that  he  shall  su{q[>o8e  no  other  but  that 
he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  '^  of  the  adversaries,  when 
we  bring  him  to  our  t^its :  Be  but  your  lordslnp  pre- 
sent at  his  examinati<m ;  if  he  do  np^  for  the  promise 
of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear, 
offer  to  betray  you,  i^d  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his 
power  against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of 
his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any 
thing. 

2  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his 
drum ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for't :  when  your 
lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  m't,  and  to  what 
metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you 
give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment  ^,  your  indin- 
k^  cannot  be  removed.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
humoor  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  ofF  his  drum-  in  any 
hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in 
your  disposition. 

«  —  he  ii  carried  mto  the  leaguer  — ]  i.  c,  camp, 
9  —  if  1^  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertaioinent,]  i.  e^  treat 
him  very  ill ;  a  proverbial  expression  of  doubtful  origin. 
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2  Lofrd.  A  poK  on%  1^  jt  go;  'las  but  ftdrtibi. 

Par.  But adrum  !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  dbnftn  $o ioatl 
—  There  vftft  an  exedlent  wininrtnd !  to  dno^ge  in  ndtb 
our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  nnd  our  ovd 
soldienk 

2  Lord^  That  was  not  to  be  Uatned  in  the  cxHnniud 
of  the  service;  it  was  a  dmeAmc  of  war  that  CsesarJiin- 
sdf  ooiild  Hiit  hftTs  preflrmted,  if  he  jbad  been  ilher^  to 
<5Mfiiian4* 

Ber^  WeH,  we  etttiiKH;  ^ea^ocMadoiitioiirsuaaess; 
Mm«4lishc^i6iJurw«iliadMithel€is0f  tiwt4^  but  It 
is  not  to  be  recovered. 

P^iT.  •  It  m^t  ha^e  been  reeoirereoL 
'  Str.  It  iai^%,  but  it  in  not  now^ 
^*  9&r.  It  in  to  be  t e«o4<ii<^^  but  that  the  iiiez!it;Vfaei>- 
ma^  ia  £»elddNi  attributed  to  the  true amdatUKt  p^rforaisr, 
I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hicjacet*^ 

3er.  Why,  if  3Mm  have  «  stbisBeh  U>%  AkAisintt,  if 
)Mi  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  cm  hxiss^  dds  Sn* 
strument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quartet^  be 
iiiagna^inK>us  ki  the  enteiprize,  and  go  on ;  I  wiQ  grace 
A^  siiumipt  fcft  a  wiMPthy  exploits  if  you  isqpeed  nidi  in 
11,  the  dvke  «hftll  boUk  ^eakof  it,  mSt  asMidtotpdU 
^i«4iat  fiitthel^  be^^nes  his  greaumms^  ev«h  to  die  utmoit 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Pat*  By  die  hmd  «f  a  soldier,  I  will  tmdertidBd  ilt 

Rfr.  But  yi^  ni^st  not  ncm^  dtimber  in  it 

Paf-.  Ill  dbevit  it  dik  evening :  and  I  wiU  pfe:teea% 
pen  down  my  dilemmas  ^  encourage  myself  in  my 
certainty,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparadon»  fliid» 
by  midnight,  look  to  hear  furdier  from  me. 

4.  ...^  /  toouid  have  that  drum  or  mnoiher,  or  hk  jtteet]  i.e»  S^^ 
Res;  —  the  usual  beginniDg  of  epitaphs.  I  would  (says  PiOiefieB) 
recover  either  the  dnun  I  have  lost,  or  another  belon>glag  to  the 
enemy^  or  die  inUke  Mempt.    Malone. 

-  5  ..p..^  I  will  prttenikf  pen  doum  my  tfilemniasj  i.  e.  he  will  pen 
down  his  plans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  probablaobstnictieM  be^Ffts 
to  meet  withy  oa  the  otimr.  ■  . 
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Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  gctjce^  you  are 
gcme  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  sucoesa  will  be,  my  lord ; 
but  the  attempt  I  vow.  ,       ^ 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant;  and,  to  the  possibility 
of  thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par*  I  love  not  many  words.  {EaiU 

1  Lcn-d.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  Water.  ^  —  Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  so  confidently  9eems 
to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to.  be 
done;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  betler  be  damned 
than  to  do't. 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do : 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's 
&vour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of  disco- 
Teries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever 
after. 

Ber^  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed  at 
all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself 
unto? 

1  Jjord.  None  in  the  world;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies: 
but  we  have  almost  emboss'd  him  ^,  you  shall  see  his 
&11  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's 
respect 

2  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox, 
ere  we  case  him.^  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Liafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted, .  tell  me 

fi  Par.  I  love  not  many  words. 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  aJUh  loves  water,]  Here  we  have  the  ori- 
g^  of  this  boaster's  name;  which,  without  doubt,  (as  Mr.  Steevens 
has  observed,)  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  be  written  —  Paroles. 
But  our  auti^or  certainly  intended  it  otherwise,  hating  made  it  a 
trisyllable : 

**  Rust  sword,  cool  blushes,  and  ParoUes  live." 
He  probably  did  not  know  the  true  pronunciation.    Malone. 

7  .^^.^  tpe  have  almost  embossed  Aim,]  To  emboss  a  deer  is  to  in- 
close him  in  a  wood. 

8  .—..-.  ere  we  case  Mm.]  That  is,  before  we  strip  him  naked. 
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what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him ;  which  you  shall  see  this 
very  night. 

1  Ijord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be  caught. 

Ber^  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with.  me« 

1  Ijord,  As't  please  your  lordship :  Pll  leave  you« 

\Ex%U 
Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you> 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 
.  2  Zord  '  But,  you  say,  she^s  honest 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :   I  spoke  with  her  but  once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  s^me  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind^. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  rensend ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done :  She's  a  fair  creature; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  my  hewrt,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  VII. 
Florence.     A  Boom  in  the  Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

HeL  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she,,  . 
I  know  npt  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon..^ 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  bom. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act 

Hd,  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me.  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband ; 
And,  whaj:  to  your  swora  counsel  I  have  spoken. 
Is  so,  from  woid  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot, 

9 we  have  ^the  wvnd^  To  have  one  in  the  uvW^is  enumerated 

as  a  proverbial  saying  by  Ray. 

1  Btd  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon,]  i.  e.  by  discovering 
herself  to  the  count. 

S  3 
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By  tbe  good  aid  that  I  of  jou  idiaU  bdriDw, 
iir  in  bestowing  it 

JVid.  I  should  beliere  you ; 

For  you  luive  show'd  me  that,  wfaidb  weH  approves 
You  are  gneat  in  fcnrtone. 

HeL  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

jknd  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  dius  &r. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again^ 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  wooes  ydur 

daughter, 
Lays  doim  his  wsnton  siege  before  her  beanly^ 
Resolvest  to  carry  ker ;  let  her^  m  fine,  consent^ 
As  we'U  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important^  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears  ^, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house,   . 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  afler. 

WieL  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

HeL  You  see  it  lawfiil  then :  It  is  no  mop^ 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as*  wo%         • 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivens  me  to  fill  Ae  faae, 
Herself  most  chasteiy  absent;  after  this, 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  ah*eady. 

JVid.  I  have  yielded : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pei^ver, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  kwfiily 
May  prove  coheroit.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musicks  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 

«  New  his  important — ]   In^fortant,  here»  is  mporkmai^. 
3_^  the  county  wears^]  Le.  the  count. 
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To  her  unworthiness :  It  nothing  ateads  us, 
To  diide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't 

Hd.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  whidi,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawfid  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it.  \Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENJE  I.  —  Withnd  the  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  Jirst  Lord,  with  Jive  or  six  Soldiers  in  ambush. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge' 
comer :  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible 
language  you  wUl ;  though  you  understand  it  not  your- 
selves, no  matter;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand 
him ;  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  pro* 
duce  for  an  interpreter. 

I  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  die  interpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  Um?  knows  he  not 
thy  voice  ? 

I  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

I  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  diou  to  speak  to 
Its  again? 

I  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

I  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
i'the  adversary's  entertainment.^  Now  he  hath  a  smack 
of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we  must  every 
one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fimcy,  not  to  know  what  we 
speak  to  one  another ;  so  ive  seem  to  know«  is  to  know 

4 Mime  band  of  itra$iger§  i'ike  4Uhers^i  ^tUeiitmm^iit.] 

That  18,  foreign  troops  m  the  enevMfipay* 
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straight  our*  purpose  ^:  chOugh^s  iangui^,  gabble 
enough,  and  good  enough.  A&  for  you,  interpreter^ 
you  must  seem  very  politick.  But  couch,  ho  (  here  he. 
comes ;  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  re- 
turn and  swear,  the  lies  he  forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock ;  within  these  three  hours  'twill  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have" 
done?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries 
it:  They  begin  to  smoke  me:  and  disgraces  have  of 
late  knocked  too  often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue 
is  too  fool-hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars 
before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of 
my  tongue. 

I  Lard.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
tongue  was  guilty  o£  lAsid^. 

'  Pan  What  the  dt&yil  should  move  me  to  undertake 
the  recovery  .rf  thtis  drum;  being  not  ignorant  of  the 
knposidbility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  ?  I 
must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them  in 
exploit :  Yet  slight  ope^  will  not  carry  it :  They  will 
say,  Came  you  ofi^  with  so  little?  and  great  ones  I 
dw*e  not  ^ve.  Wherefore?  what's  the  instance^? 
Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman's  mouth, 
and  buy  another  of  Bajazet's  mule"^,  if  you  prattle  me 
into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he  is, 
and  be  that  he  is  ?  lAside^ 


»         fo  we  $9em  to  know^  it  to  know,  &c.]    We  must  each  fancy 
a  jargon  for  himself,  without  aiming  to  be  understood  by  one  another, 
for  provided  we  appear  to  understand,  that  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  success  of  our  project.    Hsnley. 
'    6 j^  instance  ?]  The  proof. 

1^ —  of  Bajaseft  mule,]  PtaroUes  probably  means,  he-  must 
buy  a  tongue  which  has  still  to  learn  the  use  of  speech,  that  he 
tnay  run'  himself  into  no  more  difficulties  by  hb  loquacity.  Mr. 
M^onc  reads  mute. 
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iW.  I  would  tke  cuttkig  of  my  garments  would  serve 
the  turn;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  swordr 
.  1  Lof'd.  We  cannot  afibrd  you  so.  lAside. 

Pdrn  Or  the  barmg  of  my  beardf ;  and  to  say,  k  was 
in  stratagem. 

1  Lord.  'TwouW  not  do.  iJstde. 

Par.  Or   to  drown  my   clodies,   and   say,    I  was 
stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  lAside. 

Par.  Tboi^^I  swore  Heaped  firom  the  window  of 
the  citadel  — — 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  lAside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom.    ^  . 

1  Lard.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that 
be  believed.  .    lAsidd 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ;  I 
would  swear,  I  recovered  it.  .         '  ' 

1  Lord.  You  shall  *hear  one  anon.  iJiside. 

•    Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's !      lAlartmi  "within. 

1  Lord.  Throca  mavousus,  cargo^  cargo^  cargo. 

All.  Cargo^  cargo^  villianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O!    ransom,    ransom: — Do    not   hide   mine 
eyes.  V^"^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  blindfold  him. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos*  regiment.. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  qf  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vaumdo :  — = — 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : 

Kereli/bonto:r^'-^SiT% 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 

Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh! 

t  i.  e.  the  shaving  of  my  beard. 
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1  SM.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  reoania  dukhe. 

1  Lord  Oscarbi  dulckos  vMvorca. 

1  SolcU  The  g»ieral  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet;^ 
And,  hook-wmk'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Somethii^  to  save  thy  life* 

Par.  O,  let  me  live. 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  Til  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

I  Sold.  Acordo  linta. 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exitj  with  Paroixes  guarded. 

1  Lord.  Go,    tell    the    count    RousiUon,    and    my 
brother,    . 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will   keep   him 

muffled^ 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

^SoUL  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves ;  — 
Inform  'em  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  Lord,  mi  then,   I'll  keep  him  dark,   and  safety 
lock'd.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Widow'5  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana.    . 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 
Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana4 
Ber.  Titled  goddess  ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  faur  soul,     . 
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In  your  fine  fiwme  hath  love  no  quality? 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 

You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  montunent : 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a.  one 

As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 

And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was,. 

When  your  sweet  self  was  got 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Bet.  So  should  you  be. 

IHa.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty;  sudi^  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 
I  was  compeU'd  to  her;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  servicie. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 

Till  we  serve  you:  but  when  you  have  our  roses, . 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia.  'Tis  not  the  mftny  oaths,  that  make  the  truth; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by^, 

7  What  it  not  hofy,  that  we  swear  not  ^J  The  sedie  »-^We 
never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy,  but  swear  by,  or  take  to  witoass^ 
the  Highest,  the  Divinity.  The  tenor  of  the  reasoning  contained 
in  the  following  lines  perfectly  corresponds  with  this :  If  I  should 
swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes,  that  I  loved  you  dearly,  would 
you  believe  my  oaths,  when  you  found  by  experience,  that  I  loved 
you  ill,  and  was  endeavouring  to  gain  credit  with  you  in  order  to 
seduce  you  to  your  ruin?  No^  surely;  but  you  would  conclude 
that  I  had  no  fkith  either  in  Jove  or  his  attnbutes,  and  that  my 
oaths  were  mere  words  of  course.  For  that  oath  can  certainly 
have  no  de  upon  us^  which  we  swear  by^  him  we  profiess  to  love 
and  honour,  when  at  the  same  time  we  give  the  strongest  proof  of 
our  difbelief  in  him,  by  pursuing  a  course  which  we  know  will  o^ 
fend  and  dishonour  him.    Heavu. 
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But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :    Then,  pray  you, 

tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding,     . 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him :  Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unsesd'd ; 
At  leasts  in  my  opinion. 

•  Bef\  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-KJruel :  love  i&  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts, 
That  you  do  charge  men  with :  Stand  no  more  ofl^ 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires,  / 

Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  lov'e,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  pers^ver. 

Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affidrs% 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring- 
s'. I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,,  my  lord  ? 

Ber,  It  is  an  hcmour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors : 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose,  r  . 

IHa.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house^ 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault. 
Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  r 

B  /  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  m  tuck  affidn,]  i.  e.  I  perceive  that 
while  our  lovers  are  making  professions  of  love,  they  entertain  hopes 
that  we  shall  be  bctraye<H[)y  our  passions  to  yield  to  their  desires. 
Mr.  Malone  reads,  "  in  such  a  scene/* 
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My  hottse^  mine  hoiiotir,  yea,'  my  life  be  thine, 
And  rn  be  bid  by  thee.  ' 

Dia,  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber 
window; 
m  order  take^  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquered  my  yet  maiden  bed,  > 

Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me :  r 

My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  tdLcn  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then :  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber*  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee. 

lExit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and 
me! 
You  may  so  in  the  end.  ■ 
My  mo^er  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him. 
When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid  ^, 
Marry  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid : 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  {^Exit> 


SCENE  III. 

The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  a«d  two  or  three 
Soldiers. 

1  Lotd.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter  ? 

9  Since  Frenchmen  are  to  braidj  i.  e.  crafty  or  deceitfut. 
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2  Ijofrd.  I  have  ddliver^d  it  aa  faoor  msca :  there  is 
somethii^  in't  that  stings  his  nature;  for,  on  the  reading 
%  he  dunged  alinoet'into  a&othmr  man* 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lad j« 

2  Lord,  Especially  he  hadi  inenrred  the  ereriasthig 
displeasure  of  the  kkig^  who  \aA  even  tuned  his  bodnly 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but 
you  shdl  \A  it  dwell  darkly  with  yoa« 

1  Ijord,  When  you  hare  spoken  it,  'tb  dead,  and  I 
am  the  grave  oTit. 

2  Lord.    He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoiiSBib 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown ;  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  vrill  in  the  spoil  of  her  honoor :  he 
hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  hims^ 
made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord*  Now,  Grod  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  we  are 
ootselves,  what  things  are  we  I 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treascms,  we  still  see  them  reveal 
themselves,  tBl  they  attain  to  their  aUiorred  ^dmIs  ;  so 
he,  that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nubility, 
in  his  pn^er  stream  overflows  himself.^ 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  dafanable  in  v^\  to  be  tram* 
peters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not  then  htfve 
his  company  tOp-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted  td  his 
hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly  have 
him  see  his  company^  anatomized ;  that  he  might  take 
a  measure  of  his  own  jtidgments,  wherein  so  curiously 
he  had  set  this  counterfeit 

I  •_«  in  hu  proper  stream  o^erflowt  kime^J]  That  is^  ietnffs  kit  * 
owntecreU  in  his  own  talk.    The  reply  shows  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing.   Johnson. 
^  It  is  not  meant  damnaUe  in  tuj  Adjectives  are  often  hsqcI  as 
adverbs  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries, 
s fais  rwMpa»y — ]  i.  e,  his  compaman. 
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2  Lord.  We  witt  not  meddle  with  him  dU  he  come ; 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  oih&t. 

1  Lard.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace, 

1  Lord.  Naj^  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then?  will  he 
travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  alto- 
gether of  his  counciL 

2  Lard.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir  I  so  should  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  act 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife»  some  two  months  since,  fled 
from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
Jaques  le  grand;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most 
austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished :  and,  there  reside 
ing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her 
grirf;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now 
she  sings  in  heaven. 

^Lord.  How  is  this  justified? 

1  Lard.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  l^tters^; 
which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  pcnnt  of  her 
death :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to 
say,  is^come,  was  faithfiilly  confirmed  by  the  rector  of 
the  place. 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 
t.Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 

from  point,  to  the  fiill  arming  of  the  verity. 

f  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  he*fl  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  com- 
forts of  our  losses ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears  !  The  great  dignity,  that  his 
Valour  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good 
and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
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faults  wliJ|)ped  them  not ;  aiid  our  crimes  ^ir0uI4  deqwr, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues,  — 

:  "       .  .  .     .         .  ....  • 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  where's  your  master? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  tir,  of  whom  he 
liath  taken  a  solemn  leave ;  his  lordship  will  next  morn- 
ing for  France,  llie  duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of 
commendatibns  to  the  king. 

2  LordU  They  shall  be  no  more  dian  needful  there,  if 
they  were  more  than  they  cart  commend. 

'Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  Tbey  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's  tart- 
ness. Here^s  his  loidBhip  now.  How  now,  my  lord^ 
is't  not  S&&  midnight? 

Ber,  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success :  I  have 
conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest ; 
buried  a  yvife,-^  mourned  for  her;  writ  to  my  lady 
.mpther,  I  am  returning;  entertained  my  convoy;  and, 
between  these  main  parcels  of  despatch,  effected  many 
nicer  deeds ;  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  hav^ 
not  ended  yet. 

2  ,Lor<L  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your 
lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
hear  of  it  hereafter :  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue  be- 
tween the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?  — --^  Come,  bring  forth 
this  counterifeit  module*;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  fi 
double-meaning  prophesier. 

4  Mag  forth  thii  countetfeU  module ;]  Module  being  the  pat- 

tern  of  any  thing,  may  be  here  used  in  that  sense.  Bring  forth  this 
fellow,  who,  ^  jcountetfeit  virtue,  pretended  to  make  himself  a  jtMi^ 
tern,    Johnson. 
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2  Lord*  Biang  him  fordi :  [^Exeunt  Sdldim^s.']  he  hns 
int  in  tht  stocks  all  ni^iiy  poor  galknt  knave. 

Bet.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it>  in  u^ur[w 
kig  his  spars  so  long.^     How  does  he  carry  hihiself? 

1  LorcL  I  have  told  your  lordship  alr^y ;  the  slbcb 
carry  fain.  Btit  to  answer  yoo  as  you  woiiTd  be  imder- 
$tood;  he  .wieeps  like  a  wench  that  had  died  her  mflkt 
he  bath  ccmfessed  himself  to  Moi^gan,  whom  he  s^9n 
poses  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  rem^anbraiiee^ 
t»  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stacks : 
And  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  &(hall  be  read 
<6  liii  &ce :  if  your  lordship  be  in%  as  I  bdieve  you 
dr^yoti  inust  have  the  patience  to  hear  it« 

Be-enier  Soldiers,  with  Parolles. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him!  muffled!  he  ean  say  nor- 
thing of  me ;  hush  !  hush  ! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  !  —  Porto  tartarossa. 

I  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures ;  What  will  you  say 
without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint; 
if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  Sold.  Bosko.  chimurcho, 

2  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicummrco.  r 
1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general :  —  Our  general 

bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shalT  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

i  Sold.  First  demand  of  him  ham  many  horse  the  duke 
is  strong.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  diousand ;  but  very  weak  and  imser- 
viceable:  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  com« 
manders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and 
credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

* in  usurping  hu  spurs  so  long,^   These  words  allude  to  the 

ceranonial  degradation  of  a  kmght, 
VOL.  III.  T 
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,i  S6UL  jShaU  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  I)o;  111  take  the  sacrament  on%  how  and 
wfaidi  way  you  will* 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past«saving  slave  is 
tfaisl 

1  Lord.  You  are  deeeived,  my  lord ;  this  is  monsieur 
ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (diat  was  his  own  phrase,) 
that  had  llie  whole  theorick^  of  war  in  the  knot  df  his 
seax!^  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neady. 

1  SoUL  Wdl,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said,  <— I  will 
say  true,  —  or  thereabouts,  set  down,  -*-  for  111  speak 
truth. 

1  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  pon  him  no  thanks  for't^  in  the  nature 
he  deliversi  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

I  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir :  a  truth's  a  truth,  the 
n^es  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  Demand  of  hinij  of  what  strength  they  are  a- 
foot.     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  trodi,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
hour^,  I  wiU  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  piany;  Corambus  so  many, 
Jacques  so  many;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and 
Gratii^  two  hundred  fi%  each:  mine  own  company, 
Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  and  .£[f^ 
each :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon 

y  — -—  ihat  had  the  whole  tbeorick  *-«]  i.  e.  theory. 

6  — - 1  con  him  no  thanks  for%]  To  con  thanks  exactly  answer^ 
the  French  seavoirgr^.    To  con  is  to  know. 

7  —  if/  were  to  Ihre  this  present  hour,  &c.]  Perhaps  we  should 
H»d :  •— 'if  I  were  to  live  but  this  present  hour.    Stfcvens.'  " 
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my  life,  adiountsi  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of 
yUch  dare  not  shake  the  snow  fix>m  off  their  cassocks  % 
lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Bet.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1  LarcL  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  D^nand 
of  him  my  conditions^,  and  what  credit  I  have  with  the 
duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  You  shall  demand  of 
him,  whether  one  captain  Dumain  be  fthe  camp^  a  French^ 
man  ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke,  what  his  xxdour, 
honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars;  or  whether  he  thinks,  U 
were  not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt him  to  a  revolts  What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do 
you  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of 
the.  intergatories  ^ :  Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him:  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the  she- 
riff's fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not 
say  him,  nay. 

[DuMAiN  li/is  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  thoi^h 
\  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls.  ^ 

1  Sold.  Welljt  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence'^ 
camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lard.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear  of 
your  lordship  anon. 

I off  their  cassocks  J  Ca$$ock  nghifies  a  horseman's  loose  coat, 

and  is  used  in  that  sense  by  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakspe^e.  . 

0  —  my  conditions,]  i.  e.  my  disposition  and  character.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  reads  condithn. 

1  intergatorie9:\  ue,  interrogatories. 

8  though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls.] 

In  Lucian's  Cimtemplantes,  Mercury  makes  Charon  remark  a  man 
that  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tile  upon  his  head,  whilst  he  was  hi 
the  act  of  putting  off  an  engagement  to  the  next  day. 

T  9 
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i  SdiUL  What  is  his  ret)Utaticto  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poc» 
officer  of  mine;  and  writ  to  me  this  odie^  dfiy,  to  turn 
him  out  o'  the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
|l6dc6t. 

1  &ML  Marry,  well  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it  id 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke*s  other  letters, 
in  lily  teiit. 

1  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
jfou? 

Par.  1  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well.  •    « • 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  Dian.  The  counfs  a  fool,  andfuSlofgoIji,^ 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  an  ad- 
vertisement to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana, 
to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Rousillon, 
a  ^lish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish :  I  pntjr 
you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nav,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  &vour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in 
the  behalf  of  the  maid :  for  I  knew  the  young  count  to 
be  a  dangerous  arid  lascivious  boy ;  who  is  a  wh'ale  t6 
virginity,  and  devours  up  all  tiie  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sold.  When  he  swears  oatht^bid  him  drop  gold,  and 
take  it ; 

./^ier  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Ha^  toon,  is  match  well  made  ,•  match,  and  well  make  it^  ; 
.    He  n^erpajfs  (ifter  debts,  take  it  h^bre ; 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  tdd  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mett  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 


^ Half  won,  is  match  well  made;.  match»  and  well  make  i^;]  Thf 
meaning  is,^  a  match  well  made,  is  half  won ;  make  your  match, 
therefore,  \m%  make  it  well." 
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For  count  qfthis^  tA^  4inmfs  afool^  I  kw^  itj 
Who  pays  before^  but  no/  when  he  does  cme  it. 

Thine^i  as  he  voKx^d  to  thee  in  thine  tar^ 

Parolles. 

Ben  He  shall  be  w|^ipped  through  the  army,  with 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Jjprd.  This, is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manJMd 
linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endui*e  any  thing  before  but  a  cal^  and 
now  he^s  a  ciU:  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  g^eraPs  loql^s^  we  shaU 
be  fiiin  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  my  ca^e :  not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die ;  but  that,  my  offences  bdng  ipoany,  I  would  re^ 
pent  out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a 
dungeon,  i'the  stocks,  or  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confi^^ 
freely;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumain: 
You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  tl^e  duke,  and 
to  his  valour:  What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  doister  *;  for 
rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  pro- 
fesses not  keeping  of  oaths;  in  breaking  thi^y  he  is 
stronger  than  Herci^^  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  vo- 
lubility, that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fpol :  driink* 
eiuiesi?  i^  his  best  virtue :  for  he  will  be  swine-djiink ; 
and  in  his  sleep  he  doe$  littile  harm,  save  to  hi$  bed* 
clothes  about  him;  but  they  know  his  conditions,  and 
lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of 
his  honesty :  he  has  every'  thing  that  an  honest  man 
should  not  have;  what  an  honest  man  i^tdd  have,  he 
has  nothing. 

1  Lord,  i  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

4  —  an  egg  out  of  a  doister ;']  He  tviU  steal  any  MtfUf,  however 
if^Shtgf  from  ansf  pUHet  however  hofy,  R<Mmg  thcspks^  is  a  «oiii- 
wm  phrat^i  of  the  Vkt  import 
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Ber.  For  this  description  df  thilie  honesty?  A  pox 
upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  Eng- 
lish tragedians,  —  to  belie  him,  I  will  not,  — and  more 
of  his  soldiership  I  know  not;  except,  in  that  country, 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  calPd 
Mile-end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files :  I  would 
do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I  an^  not 
certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he's  a  cat  siSSl.' 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need 
not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d^ecu^  he  will  sell  the  fee-sim]pl^ 
of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and  cut  the  en*- 
tail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  for 
it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Do- 
main? 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me^? 
1  Sold.  What's  he? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest;  not  altogether 
so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  gr^t  deal 
in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his 
brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is :  In  a  retreat 
he  out-runs  any  lackey;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has 
the  cramp. 

1  SolcL  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertiake  to 
betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rou- 
sillon. 

^^--^for  a  quart  d'ecu — ]  The  fourth  part  of  the  smaller 
French  crown ;  about  eight-pence  of  our  money. 

fi  Whif  doe$  heath  him  of  m^P]  This  is  nature.  Every  man  is«  on 
such  occasions^  more  willing  to  hear  his  neighbour's  character  tha^ 
his  own.    Johnson. 
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1  Sold,  ril  whisp^  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
pleasure. 

Par.  IllnomcNredniimning:  aplagueof  all  drums  ! 
Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  aup- 
position^  of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I 
run  into  this  danger :  Yet,  who  would  have  suspected 
an  ambush  where  I  was  taken  ?  [^Ande. 

1  Sdd.  Tb&ce  is  no  remedy,  sur,  but  you  must  di^ : 
the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  disco- 
vered the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestifer- 
ous reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world 
for  no  honest  use;  therefore  you  must  die.  Come, 
headsmen,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death ! 

1  Sdd.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your,  leave  of  all  you^ 
Mends.  [  IJnwuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Ijord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Ijord.  Grod  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Ijord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord 
Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  JLord.  Good  captain,  wiU  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count  Rousil- 
Ion  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  Fd  compel  it  of  you; 
but  fere  you  well.  {Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords^  &c. 

1  Sdd.  You  are  undone,  captain :  all  but  your  scar^ 
that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sdd.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but 
women  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you 
might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir ;  I 
am  for  France  too ;  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  \Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this :  Captain,  I'll  be  no  more ; 

7  _  to  hegtMe  the  suppotUiofi — ]  That  li^to  deceive  the  dpinhn, 
to  make  the  c^ttnlthiqk  ne  tf  man  ^at  deserves  weff.  i 
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But  I  will  eAt  aiid  dmk,  and  skep  as  soli 

As  captain  shall,  simply  the  thing  I  am 

Shall  mAke  me  live.     Who  knows  Mmself  a  braggart 

Let  hsn  fear  this;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 

That  eveiy  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Rotfti  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  Parolles,  Uve 

Safest  in  shame  !  being  fbol'd,  by  foolory  thrive  ! 

Tfaere^  plac€^  and  means,  for  every  man  alive. 

ril  after  them«  \Exit 


} 


SCENE  IV. 
Morence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Home*, 

Enter  Hbleka,  Widow,  and  Dia^a. 

tiet.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 
yoii, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  needful, 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  \  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd, 
HisI  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know^ 
I  am  supposed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home}  where,  heaven  aiding^ 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king^ 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome.  ^ 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

HeL  Nor  you,  misire$»$. 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recoQipence  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  m«  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dawer. 
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As  it  iuUli  iiited  her  to  be  loy  inotive^ 
And  Helper  to  a  husband.     But  O  strange  men ! 
Thai;  pan  suchsw^  uai^  make  of  what  they  hate, 
^Wh^  saacy  ^  trusting  of  thia  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  looths,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  mor^  of  this  hereafter :  — i-^  You,  Diaiia, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty  ^ 

Gq  with  your  impositi<ms%  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  wHl-  to^suiFer. 

HeL  Yet,  I  pray  you, 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  siiminer. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us^ : 
jUPs  'wdl  thai  ends  mdl* :  still  the  fine's  die  crown^ ; 
Whatever  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.      lElxeuni. 


SCENE  V.  •       • 

ttousilloh.     A  Boom  in  the  CSoimtess's  Patace* 

Enter  Countess,  LafEu,  and  Clown. 
Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  w&s  misled  with  a  snipt- 

• my  motive  — "]  Motive  for  assistant,  or  rather  for  moi^r, 

9  When  saucy—]  Saucy  may  veiy  properly  signify  luxurious,  and 
by  consequence  lascivious. 

I  _  ^^gaik  ami  honesty  ^  !» e.  &n  honest  death. 

< your  impositions^]  i.  e*  your  commands. 

9  Our  waggon  is  prepof^d,  and  time  revives  ««.*]  Time  revives  Us, 
seems  to  refier  to  the  happy  and  speedy  termination  of  their  embar- 
rassments.   She  had  just  before  said: 

^  Wi^  the  word,  the  time  wiU  bring  on  summer.** 

^  Alts  weU  that  ends  wdl:]  AWs  well  that  ends  weU,  b  one  of 
Camden's  proverbial  sentences. 

^  — —  ti^  the  fine* s  the  crown ;]  i.  e.  the  end,  fims  coronal. 
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taffiUa  fellow  there;  who^e  villainous  sai&cm^  would  have 
made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  <^a  ni^n  in 
his  colour:  your  daughter«in4aw  had  been  aKte  at  this 
hoar;  and  your «on  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by 
the  king,  than  by  that  red-teiled  humble-bee  I  speak  of* 

Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him !  it  wlas  the 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentiewomaa,  that  ever  na- 
ture had  praise  for  creating:  if  she  had  partaken  <^ 
my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groaais  cf  a  mother, 
I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Lqf.  *Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady:  we  may 
pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such  anoljier 
herb. 

do*  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-maijoram  <^  the 
salad,  or,  rather  ike  herb  of  grace. 

Lqf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they  fffe 
nose-herbs. 

CZ6.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have  not 
much  skill  in  grass. 

Lqf,  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself;  a  knave  or 
a  fool? 

C3o.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave  at 
a  man's. 

L(if.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his 
service. 

Lqf  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Cfo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do 
her  service. 

Lqf  I  will  subsdribe  for  thee;  thou  art  botli  knave 
and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Ijof  No,  no,  no. 


^•^'^'whose  villamottg  saffron — ]  Here  some  particularities  of 
fashionable  dress  are  ridiculed.  Snipt-daffuia  needs  no  explanation ; 
but  vilUnnotu  saffron  alludes  to  a  fantastic  fashion,  then  much  fol- 
lowed, of  usinjg^tf^W  starch  for  their  bands  and  rufl^. 
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CJfo.  Why,  sir,  tf  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  cm  serve  as 
gTdataprince  as  fora  aste. 

Ijrf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Ch.  Fflidi,  sfa^,  he  has  an  English  name  %  but  his  pUs^ 
Homy  is  mote  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Cfe.  The  black  prince,  sir,  oUm,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  ^ifios^  the  devil. 

laf^  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee  not 
this  to  suggest  ^  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkest  of; 
serve  him  still. 

do.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir  ^,  that  nlways  l<yved 
a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever  keeps  a 
good  iire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world,  let 
his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter:  some,  that  humble  themselves,  may; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  t^ider;  and  they'll 
be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and 
the  great  fire. 

Lctf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee ; 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out 
with  thee.  Go  thy  ways ;  let  my  horses  be  well  looked 
to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be 
jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  Ae  law  <^ 
nature.  \ExiL 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.^ 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  him- 
self much  sport  out  of  him:  by  his  authority  he  remains 
her^  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness;  and, 
indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

7 to  suggest—]  i. e.  seduce. 

9  lama  woodland  fellow^  Hr,  Stc]  Shakspeare  is  but  rarely  guilty 
of  such  impious  tra^  And  it  is  observable^  that  then  he  idways 
puts  that  into  the  mouth  of  his  fools,  which  is  now  grown  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the^n^  gen^iMm.    Warburton. 

9  —»-.  tmhap^^]  i.  e.  nuschievoutfy  wagguhy  unktcky. 
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Jjj^.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  nol  aiaias :  and  I  was  i^ut 
to  tell  you.  Since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and 
that  my  lord  your  s<xi  was  upcrn .  his  return  hc»»e,  1 
Vioved  the  king  vuj  master,  to  wf^sik  in-  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  hi|i  mi^ 
jesly,  out  of  a  self-gracioui^  remembraiiee,  did  first  pro- 
pose: hisl%hne$s  hath  pn^nised  me  to  do  it :  and,  to 
stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conoeiyed  against  your 
son,  th^e  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladyship 
like  it? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wish 
it  happily  ^ected. 

Lqfi  His  highness  qomes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as 
able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty ;  he  will  be  here 
to-morroW)  or  I  ain  deceived  by  him  that  in  sucdi  intel- 
lig^ce  hath  seldom  fiiiled. 

Oiuni-  It  rejdees  me,  that  I  hc^  I  shall  s^e  him  ere 
I  die.  I  have  letters,  that  my  son  wiU  behere  to-night: 
I  sbiJl  beseodi  y^ur  Wrdship,  to  remain  with  me  till  they 
meet  together. 

Lf^f.  Madam,  I  was  thinkkig,  with  lyhat  manners  I 
m%ht  safely  be  admitted* 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  pri- 
vilege. 

Lc^.  L^y,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ;  but, 
I  thank  my  God,  it  hc^ds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Cto. '  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son  with  a 
patch  of  velvet  on's  &ce ;  whether  there  be  a  scar  mtder 
it,  or  no^  the  velvet  knows ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of 
velvet ;  his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  baET, 
but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Ijcff.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honour ;  so,  belike^  b  that. 

Ojo.     But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  ^  &ce. 


'  ^—  carbonadoed '•^]  i.  e.  scotched  like  a  >piece  of  meat  for  the 
gridiron. 
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Ijif.  Let  usfgo  see  your  son,  I  pray  you ;  I  Ibiig  to 
talk  with  the. yiHing  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of 'em,  with  delicaie  fine 
hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  th^  heiid, 
imd  nod  at  every  man.  \ExeaJmt. 


ACT.  V. 

SCENE  I.  —  Marseilles.     A  Street. 

"Enter  Helena,   Widow,   and  Diana,   *mt1i  two  J^i- 
tendants, 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  camiot  help  it ; 
But,  since  yo^  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  ypur  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  reqUitd, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time; 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.? 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 

If  he  would  spend  his  power.  —  God  save  you,  sir. 

Gent.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France.  "   * 

Gent,  r  have  been  sometimes  there. 

HeL  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 

^  Bnter  a  gignUe  Astringer.]  A  gentle  astringer  b  a  gentleman  fal- 
coner. The  word  is  derived  from  oiterctu  or  Ituttennu,  a  goshawk ; 
and  thus,  says  Cowell,  in  his  Law  Dicthnarijf :  *'  We  usudly  call  a 
ftlconer,  who  keeps  that  kind  of  hawk,  an  austringer.^' 
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Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  whidi 
I  shall  contmue  thankfuL 

Oeni.  Wha^9 your  will? 

JHkL  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 

He  haice  removed  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains  ! 

Hel.  JlTsweU  that  ends  well;  yet; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.  — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  your  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me> 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means.  ^ 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
Whate'er  fiJls  more.  —  We  must  to  horse  again ;  — 
Go,  go,  provide.  {Eiseunt. 


9  Ourmeam  wili make ia  means.]  Shakspeare  delights  much  iA^ this 
kind  of  reduplication,  sometimes  so  as  to  obscure  his  meaning.  He- 
lena says,  ihey  wUifiUow  with  such  speed  as  the  means  which  the^  have 
will  give  them  obiRty  to  exerts 
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ScbneIL  that  ends  well,  «87 

SCENE  IL 
Rousillon.     The  imier  Court  of  the  Countess'^  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch*,  give  my  lord  Lafeu 
this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to 
you,  when  I  have  held  fiunOiarity  with  fresher  clothes; 
but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  moat  f,  and 
smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Cto.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it 
smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  hencefortli 
eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee,  allow  the 
wind.* 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir;  I  spake 
but  by  a  metaphor. 

CU).  Indeed;  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop 
my  nose;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee, 
get  thee  farther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Cfo.  Foh,  pr'ythee,  stand  away ;  A  paper  from 
fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Look, 
here  he  comes  himsel£ 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  g«1^ 
(but  not  a  mu$k-a(t,)  that  has  fidlen  into  the  imcleaa 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  mud* 
died  withal :  Pray  you,  sir^  use  th<e  caip  m  you  may ; 
for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish, 
rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  \x^  my  smiles  of 
comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.    \Exit  Clown. 

4  ,..-«  hogioUh^  This  lis  an  undoubted,  and  perhaps  irreme'*' 
4iable,  corrup^on  of  some  French  word:  or  perhaps  la  vacke, 
t  *«  mood."    Mai*on£. 
»  -— —  alhw  the  wM.]  i.  e,  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 
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im  ALL'S  WELL .  Act  V, 

Par.  My  l6rd,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Lcf,  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis  too 
late  to  pare  her  nafls  now.  Wherein  have  you  played 
the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratdi  you, 
who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have 
knaves  thrive  long  under  her?  There's  a  qumi  tTecu 
f<^r  you:  Let  the  justices  make  you  and  fortune  firiends'; 
I  am  for  other  business. 

Pan  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one  single 
word.' 

Lqf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  shall 
ha't;  save  your  word.^ 

Pan  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  P{^x)lles• 

Lqf.  You  b^  more  than  one  word  then.-— Cox', 
my  passion  !  give  me  your  hand :  —  How  does  your 
drum? 

Par,  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  firet  that 
found  me. 

Lcf.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  brin]^  ipe  in  ^efie 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Lqf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me 
at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devU?  one 
brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  odier  brings  thee  out 
IJhm^s  sound.']  The  king's  coming,  I  know  by  his 
trsmpets.  —  Sirrah,  inquire  ftuther  after  me;  I  had 
talk  rf  you  last  night,  thou^  you  are  a  focd  lAiA  a* 
kiuroe,  you  shall  eat^ ;  go  to,  folfow. 

Par.  I  praise  Ood  for  you.  [JBteimt. 

* tave  your  word.]  i.  e.  you  need  not  ask ;  —  here  it  is. 

7 you  ihaU  eat;]  Parolles  has  maily  of  the  KineafloieBts  of 

Falstaff,  and  seems  to  be  the  character  which  Shakspeare  delighted 
to  draw,  a  fdlow  that  had  more  wit  than  vSrtue.    l%ocigh  jmtibe 
required  that  he  diould  be  detected  and  exposed,  yettel^««i<^. 
fit  in  hm  that  he  is  not  at  last  suffered  to  starve.  '  Johnson. 
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ScwE  III.       THAT  ENDS  WELL.  289 

SCENE  IIL 
The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's  Palace. 

Ftomish.    Enter  King,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords, 
Gentlemen,  Guards^  Sfc. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem* 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it:  but  your  son, 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home.^ 

Count.  'Us  past,  my  li^;e : 

*  And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'the  blaze  of  youth ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honoured  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgottrai  all; 
Though  my  revenges  were  h^h  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot 

Laf.  This  I  must  say,  — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon,  —  The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Qflfence  of  mighty  note;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife. 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes^ ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve, 
Humbly  calPd  mistress.     . 

•  w—«  egieem^^^  Meamng  that  his  esteem  was  lessened  in  its 
vahae' by  Bertram's  misooiidoat;  nnce  a  person  who  was  honoured 
with  it.  could  be  so  ill  treated  as  Helena  had  been,  and  that  with 
impunity. 
<  X — J—  home,]  That  is,  compielefy,  in  iUfuU  extent, 

>  Of  richest  eyet;]  Shakspeare  means  that  her  beaiity  had  asto^ 
aidied  those,  who,  having  seen  the  greatest  number  of  fkir  women, 
might  .be  said'  to  be  tlie  viehett  in  ideas  of  beauty. 

VOL.  lit.  V 
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»90  AW*  WEtL  ActV. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost, 

Makes  the   remembf^ci^  4^ar.  r— Well,    call  him 

hither; 

We  w  rjBjpqncilU  §Qd  !}|e  fii^  view  shiiU  kiU 
All  repetition^ :  —  Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon ; 
ThQ  m^i^  9(  W  ffT^  e§Sm<^  18  deadf 
And  deeper  tha|i  oblivicai  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relicks  of  it :  let  him  approach; 
A  strange,  ne  ofl^der;  and  infiHrm  him, 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shaHj  my  liege. 

XEsptt  Gentleman. 
King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you^ 

spoke?  

Ijof.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 
King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.'    I  have  letters 
sent  me, 
That  set  hfan  high  in  fiune. 

Enter  Bertram. 
[djft  He  looks  well  oQ't* 

For  thou  BOfiyst  9f^  #  ^wfir^m^mi^.  \^ 
In  me  at  once:  B§i^t^iif[i^}^igh^ 

« theJirHvieufikoMm 

lecAon  of  the  pa^,  Sbabtpo^  is  ngiw  bwlffflwg  to  tb^^end  ^f  t^ 
play,  mids  his  matter  sufficient  to  fill  up  his  if^n^aining  ^PW» 
and  therefore,  as  on  such  other  occadons,  contracts  his  dialogue 
and  precqdtates  his  action.  Deciency  reqmred  that  Bertram't 
4oubte  €!tm»  ^  txmity  aaA  ttab^Mmu!fU  joinad  Wkimte  with 
fo]^^  bypoiaisy^  ^9M  nm  more  mmtanMi  ami  that  ihwa^ 
bis  another  m^  eac%  &«||^iip  h]|n»  Im  Hog  <bould  mare  parti* 
naciously  Yindicate  his  own  authority  and  Helen's  merit-  Of  ,idl 
this  Shakspeare  could  npl;  b^  igoionpl;,  but  Shakspeane  wauled  to 
Cpndude  his  play.    Joiiiffo^. 

;  f  4mw^  0  dfUlrf H00oih]  That.isy  of  wMemfM  rtm^  ooa 
of  those  wet  dayt  tbatmualjy  b«ppffii  about  the  venud  aqniaoz. 
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Scene  Itl.        THAT  ENDS  WELL.  Ml 

Distracted  (skmAs  ^ve  way ;  $o  Maid  thou  S^di^ 
The  time  is  &lr  a^iln* 

Ber.  My  hi|^*4^mt«d  blaiaes^ 

Dear  sovereign^  p^en  to  »e. 

iSii!^.  Ail  is  whole; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forwatd  «^$ 
FcHT  we  ai»  jold,  and  on  our  qidd^'i^t  defipees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  ci  time 
Steals  ere  we  cm  effect  them  t  You  i^member 
The  danghler  of  diis  lord? 

Ber.  Adauringlyv  Qiyliege;  at  first 
-I  stuck  my  chcaoe  i;^on  her,  ene  my  heart 
Durst  make  Ixio  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  t 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infiKing, 
Contempt  his  seomfid  p^rspeotive  did  lend  me^ 
Whioh  warped  the  liae  iif  erery^  other  fyvaur ; 
Scom'd  a  &ir  coloiir^  or  expness'd  k  sto|^  $ 
Extended  ov  contracted  aU  proportioiis, 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thenee  k  catn^ 
That  she,  whom  all  meR  prais'd,  an4  wfcom  mysd^ 
Siooe  I  huve  lost^  hs«e  loF^d,  wbb  in  mine  jeye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it 

jKh^^.  Wellexcus'd: 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  seoi^s  ani^y 
From  the  great  compt :  But  loye  that  comes  to^Mite^ 
Like  a  remowsefiil  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  ofSmee, 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone :  our  rftgh  faults 
Make  tri^ool  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  thCTi,  until  we  know  tli«h*grd9i^« 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ouradves  unjust, 
Destroy  oiur  fidends,  and  after  weep  tkek  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  don^ 
While  sbto^l  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 

4  My  high-repented  hkw^s,]  High-repented  hiamdt^  are  fauks  re- 
pented of  to  the  height,  to  the  utmost. 

u  2 
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29S  ALUS  WELL  Act  V. 

Be  this  s^eet  Hfilea's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fiur  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  :hiMl^  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widowei^s  second  marriage-diiy* 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  heaven, 
bless ! 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature  cease ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  &vour  JBrom  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter^ 
That  she  may  quickly  come.  —  By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that's  on'1^.  Helen,  that's,  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  aring  as  this, 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber,  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me. see  it;  for  mine  eye. 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft;  was  fiusten'd  to't  — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if.  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Kecessitied  >to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve f her:  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  die  never  sawut 
In  Florence  was  it  firom  a  casement  thrown  me,  ^ 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 

&  In  Florence  was  it  frvm  a  casenOfd  thrown  .me^  Rflrtram  ■  still 
continues  to  have  too  little  virtue  to  deserve  Helen.  He  did  not 
khow  indeed  that  it  was  Helen's  ring,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  it 
not  from  a  window.    Johnson. 
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Scene  III^      THAT  ENDS  WELL.  29* 

Of  her  that  threw  it:  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  mgag'd^:  but  when  I  had  subscribed 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  informed  her  fiilly, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas*d. 
In  heavy  satis&ction,  and  would  never 
Recdve  the  ring  again. 

IGf^.  Rtttus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine^, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  Helenas, 
Whoever  gave  it  you :  Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself^ 
Confess  'twas  hers^  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety,    - 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber»  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  ho- 
nour: 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 

«  — -  nohle  she  was,  and  thought 
Ittoodmgag'd:]  Ingaged,  in  the  sense  of  uningaged,  is  a  word 
of  exactly  the  same  formation  Bsinhabitabie,  which  is  used  by  Shak- 
speare  and  the  contemporary,  writers  for  umnhabUaifle.    Mai;on£. 
7  Plutus  Umelf, 
That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,]  Plutus^  the  grand 
alchemist,  who  knows  the  tincture  which  confers  the  properties  of 
gold  upon  base  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which  goid  is  multiplied, 
by  which  a  small  quantity  of  gold  is  made  to    communicate  its  qua 
lides  to  a  large  mass  of  base  metal. 
•  -8_  nen,  if  you  know 

That  you  are  well  acqutdnted  with  yoursdf, 
Comfe»  *twas  hers,]  The  true  meaning  of  this  expression  is,  J^ 
ifouknow  that  your  faculties  are  so  sound,  as  that  you  have  the  proper 
comdomnets  of  your  own  actions,  and  are'able^  to  recollect  and  res 
late  what  you  have!  done,  tell  me,  &c.     JoHNsoif. 
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994  ALL'S  WELL  ^     Act  V. 

Which  I  wo94d  fiun  shut  out  i  If  H  dnyidd  i^roVe 
That  thou  art  $o  inhwrniin,*— 'tnwli  not  pta^  so ;*— - 
And  yet  I  know  iK»t:*^l}H>ii  didst  haik^  her  deadly* 
And  she  is  dead;  Which  nothing)  but  to  dose 
Her  eyes  myself  eould  win  me  to  beUeve» 
More  than  to  see  Ibis  rin^-^Take  him  ivmy.-— 

iGuaris  m%e  BebtbaH. 
My  fore-past  prod^  howe'el*  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  Uttle^^ — Away  with  him;-^ 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber,  If  you  shall  pro^re 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shaU  as  easy 
Prove  thiit  I  huslbanded  her  b^  in  JFloreacei 
Where  yet  she  never  wtis^       [E$nt  BsrtraM,  gmrded. 

Ehttr  a  Oendeman. 

King.  I  am  wrapped  in  dismdi  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereigh, 

Whether  I  have  beeh  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not; 
Here's  a  petition  frbm  a  Florentine, 
Who  hadi,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short,^ 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  &ir  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  m  her 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  briei^  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  hei^sclf. 

9  iitf  fore^pasi  proofs  &c.]  Theprocfo  iMeh  I  hm9  dre^  had 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  my  fears  were  not  um  m^  !n:a|^pafik 
I  have  rather  been  hitherto  more  easy  than  I  oiighl>  md  have  im- 
reatonabfy  had  too  Utth  fear.    Johkbosi. 

1  Who  hathyfor  four  or  fteeremowii  cmne  BkoH^ke.J  Whehath 
missed  the  opportiuiit j  of  presentiiig  k  in  p^rsen  to  310111  rngfesty 
dther  at  Maneilies  or  on  the  road  from,  thence  to  RohmUbI^  ia 
coDsequenoe  of  having  been  four  ^r  five  nxaof^  bfkkki  yovu 

Malok£. 
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SciBirs  IIL,       THAT  EKBS  WELL.  fM 

King,  [reads.}  ^rni  hii  mmi^  pr^igkMtm  hffnAn^ 
me,  tvhen  hU  n^  «im  iMu^  tHuih  ii>  ^  it^  he  teoji 
mi.  Nm k tiki txMM  BoMOsH  a wido^ao^  hikvam^e 
JbrfeUed  to  me,  and  my  honowf^s  paid  to  Mmi  He  stole 
from  Florence^  taking  no  leave,  and  IJhU&to  Mm  to  his 
couMryJbrjmtbce:  QmmitfMjOkii^iin^mUiiaiims 
othemfise  m  seiieeirflmH^Si  and  a  poor  maid  is  tmddne. 

Ijrf.  I  will  tmy  me  H  tol^>iIi»laW  in  a  fidr,  and  toil 
him  ^:  fi»r  ttufi^  I'll  Hdne  of  kini. 

King.   The   heatend   ha^  thought   wdl  on    tbee$ 
Lafeu, 
To  bring  fc^th  Um  diiMnrery.  -^  Seek  thfess  suitors  t  •^ 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

{Exeunt  Gaitkman^  wfid  some  Atlendahts. 
I  am  afeard^  the  life  e£  Helen,  lad j^ 
Was  foully  matdiU 

Gokrtii  Now^  justice  to  thie  cbers ! 

Jitter  HaihlHaM,  gimtdeA 

iBng.  1  woiideir,    sfr,    since  ^iV6s?  ate  indhsters  to 
you, 
And  flt^  ;^ott  fty  rfietat  ^  ybu  swear  Aan  todsfei|>. 
Yet  you  desire  to  many.  —  What  Wdman'i^  fl^dt  ? 

Be-enter  GeAtfethiil,  WM  WMo^,  it;^  DiANA- 

Dta.  I  am,  my  lor^  a  wretched  Morettinei 
Derived  from  Ae  ancient  Capulet ; 
My  suit,  as  I  do  Understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  ma^  be  pitied. 

Wid.  1  am  her  mother,  sir^  whose  age  and  honour 

«  I  wUl  buy  me  a  *mii4mlaw  in  afoif^and  UU  him :]  i.  e.  f  U  buj^  xae 
a  8on-in-]aw  as  they  bhy  a  horse  in  a  fair;  totd  hiniy  i.  ^.  enter  him 
on  the  Und  or  toUiook,  to  prove  I  came  honestly  by  him,  and  ascer- 
tain my  title  to  him.  Mr.  Makme  refwl^  ^  |iw<iQfif&  thii»{  *^  I  will 
buy  me  a  son4n4aw  ia  A&ir^  and  (toll  for  ehis  9  I'll  aqii«  «f  Mm." 

u  4 
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W6  .       ALL'S  WEEL  .     lAaYl 

Both  sidFer  luider  tbk  comi^amt  we  brang^^ 
And  both  shall. ce(ise^»  mthoutyoiut  reoiedy* 

King.   Come    hither,   count ;  .  Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

.Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  viU  diMiy 
But  that  I  know,  them :  £^  thqF  charge  me  fur^ 
.  Dia.  Wh|f  4o  you  look  so  stMsige  upoa  yowr  wife  ? 

Ber.  She*s  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

..  Dia*  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  giye  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  .vows,  and  those  are  mine ;   ' 
Ycm  give  away  myself  whidi  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  many  me, 
EitiM»r  both  or  none. 

Lqf.  Your  reputation  [to  Bertram.]  cx>mes  too  short 
for  my  daughter^  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber,  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and.despenite  creature, 
Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with :  let  your  highness^ 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 
Than  for  to  thmk  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend, 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  prove  your  honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord^ 

Askhim  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord? 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  so. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him :  O,  behold  this  ring, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity*, 

^ —^  <Mf  cwsej  i.  e.  decease,  die. 
*  ~  mid  rick  vd^dityj  Vididify  means  iwfer. 
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StEW  III.       THiWT  ENDS  WELL.  W» 

Did  lack  a  paraUdi ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  oommcMier  6'the  camp,  / 
If  I  be  one. 

Count, ,.        He  blushies,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  <yw'd  and  worn*     Thia  is  his  wife ; 
That  riRg^s  a  thousand  proo&*> 

ISng.  .  Mediought,  you  said\ 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  kwlliam  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name's  Parolles. 

Lqf.  I  saw  the  man  to  day,  if  man  he  be. 

King*  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him? 

He's  quoted^  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'die  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd ; 
Whose  natui^  sickens,  but  to  4speak  a  truth  ^: 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course^ 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 

»  — r-  Methoug/U  ^u  9aid,]  The  poet  has  here  forgot  himself* 
Diana  has  said  no  8U<^  thing.  Blackstonb. 
«  H^s  quoted  — ]  i.  e.  noted,  or  observed. 

7  Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth :]  1.  e.  onfy  to  speak  a 
truth. 

8  ..^.^  aU  mpedbnents  in  fancy^s  course,  &c.]  Every  thing  thai 
ebsiruets  love  is  an  occasion  by  which  love  is  heightened.  And,  to  con^ 
ehide,  her  solicitation  concurring  with  her  fashionable  appearance, 
she  got  the  ring.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  attuned  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Word  modem,  which,  perhaps,  nglufies  rather  meem/y 
pretty.    Johvson.. 
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«ra  ALL'S  WELL  A©t  ¥• 

Sttbdued  me  tx>  her  mit :  she  got  the  rii%  I 
And  I  had  that,  whicdi  $anty  in&gtot  mij^t 
At  market^rice  have  bought 

JDia.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  Mrtfe, 
May  justly  dkfeme^^     Iprayyouyety 
(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  wiU  lose  a  hilsbaiid^) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  Maaat  k  homd,; 
And  givie  me  mine  aga&i. 

Ber*  I  h*fe  it  ndfc 

Kingi  What  rteg  wai  ycmrs^  I  ptvy  y^u  ? 

Dia.  mt^  mudb  like 

The  same  upim  yom*  fing^. 

King.  Know  yi^tt  this  ring?  tl^  ril^  wiis  his  <rf*  late. 

iMai»  Aad  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  b^g  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  ftke^  yoa  threw  it  hhii 
Out  of  ^  OBtMiAML 

Dia.  I  hate  ^pdke  ^A4  mi^ 

Enter  PajIOLLes. 

Ber   Hy  iord|  I  do  confess  the  ring  wa^h^sL 
King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  fectthef  stitfta 
you.— — 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

-D««-  Ay,  my  lord* 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah^  but,  teU  me  true^  I  chilrg^yoi% 

Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master^ 

(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  ofl^) 

By  him^  and  by  this  woman  here»  what  knoiir  you? 
Par.  So  please  your  HMgesty,  my  taas^er  hath  befetf 

an  honourable  gentleman ;  tricks  he  huth  hfid  in  Aihn, 

which  ^(^lidi^en  M\t&. 
Sangf.  Glome,  come  to  the  purpose;  Sidhelov^this 

weman? 

9  il%>itf%  dkt  me.]  Mayjugtl^  aiake  w»  (m,hy  df^vH^  omi 
(as  Desdemona  says}  of  the  rites  for  which  I  loye  yoik 
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ScEWK  III.        THAT  ENDS  WELL.  <d» 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  hcr$  But  how  I 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sh*,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 
woman* 

King.  How  is  that  ? 

Par.  lie  loved  her,  ar,  and  loved  her  not 

Kif^*  As  thm  art  a  knave^  and  no  kitave  t— 
What  an  equivocal  compamon  ^  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  yoi»r  voa^m^B  com-* 
mand. 

Lrf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  iordy  btit  d  naughty 
orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  mamage  ? 

Par.  'Faiths  I  know  more  than  Til  speak. 

King*  But  wilt  ^Km  not  speak  all  iki&ix  know'st? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty  $  I  did  go  between 
them^  as  I  said ;  but  nu»e  than  that^  he  kved  her  -^ 
for,  indeed,  he  was  m4d  for  her,  and  talked  c(  Sdlto, 
and  of  limbo^  and  of  liiries,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet 
I  was  in  that  ci^it  with  diem  at  that  tlnie^  thai  I  kaew 
of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of  other  motions^  ^  ptdmis*- 
ing  her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  dmve  Hie  ill- 
will  to  speikk  f^i  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  cajtet 
say  they  are  married:  But  thou  art  too  fine^'  ih  thy 
evidence;  th^efore  stand  aside.  — ;- 
This  ring,  you  say^  was  yoiffs  ? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  Icttd. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  or  who  gav^  it  yotr? 

Dia.  It  was  not  ^ven  m^  nor  I  dM  not  buy  it 

Kir^.  Who  lent  tl  yoU? 

Dia.  It  waj$  not  lent  me  ftekb^^ 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then?  V 

Dia.  Ifdunditnot. 


1  TiPi  >jpiii|»<iidii^][  L.«*  Uikm* 
artful.    A  French  expraggaon)*^  troffii^. 
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SOO  ALL'S  WELL^  Act  V. 

King.  If  it  were'yours  by  none  of  all  diese  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia,  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she  goes^ 
off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

Kit^.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife^ 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  augld;  I  luiow. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her.  now  ; 
To  priscm  with  her :  and  away  with  him.  — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  diou  hadstthis  ring,  . 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

Kir^i  I  think  thee  now  some  common  .customer.^ 

Dia.  By  Joye,  if  ever  I  knew  mao,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this  while? 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guihy; 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't: 
I'll  swear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

{Pointing  to  Laf£U. 

Kit^.  She  does  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  withher. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.  —  Stay,  royal  sir ; 

[Exit  Widow. 
The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.  But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd  ^ ; 
An^  sft  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 

9 ctutomer.  — •]  i.  e.  a  common  woman. 

'•  He  knows  hinue^,&c,]  The  dialogue  is  too  long,  nnce  the  audi- 
ence already  knew  the  whole  transaction;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  puzzling  the  King  and  playing  with  his  passions ;  biit  it  was  much 
easier  than  to  make  apathetical  interview  between  Helen  and  her 
husband,  her  mother,  and  the  king.    JouNSoy. 
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Scene  III.         THAT  ENDS  WELL.  aoi 

Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  aae  kick  ^ 
So  there's  my  riddle,'  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick  ; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re^'Cnter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist^ 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 
The  name  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both ;  O,  pardon  ! 

HeL  O,  my  good-  lord,  when  I  was  like  diis  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.     There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter ;  This  it  says, 
When  from  my  Jinger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  &c.  —  This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ?  . 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
ril  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

'  HeL  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you !  — 
.O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Lqf,  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon :  — 
'Good  Tom  Drum,  [to  Parolles.]  lend  me  a  handker- 
chief: So,  I  thank  thee;  wait  on  me  home,  I'll  make 
sport  with  thee :  Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy 
ones. 

'     King.'  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow :  — 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower,      [  To  Diana. 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower ; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herseli^  thyself  a  maid.  — 

&— -tfxorctf/ — ^  Shakspeare  invariably  uses  the  word  exorcutp 
to  imply  a  person  who  can  raise  spirits,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  one 
that  can  lay  them. 
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302  ALLS  WELL,  &c.  Act  V. 

Of  tl^ati  wd  nil  tbe  progress,  mcM  and  less. 
Resolvej%  more  lebure  dbu^  express : 
All  yet  seems  w^;  and,if  it  (Oidfioixieel^ 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 


llhurtsh. 


(Advancing.) 


e6 


7%^  ^n^s  a  beggar^  now  thepUy  is  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  (f  this  suit  be  toon, 
That  you  express  content  ,*  lokick  we  imUpay^ 
With  strife  to  please  you^  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts^ 
Youtgentie  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts, 

[Exeirat^ 

0  Ourt  be  ymax  paiifinee  then,  ond  ffouri  owrpart^i]  Tlie  m^oDiag 
is:  Gnmt  t»  then  your  paHence:  hear  918  wi^out  inteimpjtion.  Attd 
take  our  parts;  that  is,  support  and  defend  us. 

7  This  pky  ha^  many  ddigbM  scenes,  though  not  sufficiently 
pDobMSy  and  jome  happy  charaeters,  though  not  new,  nor  pro- 
duced by  any  deep  knowledge  <^  hii^an  nalwre^  Paroles  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  su^  as  has  always  been  the  q^rt  of  the 
stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in 
the  hands  of  J^akspeare. 

1  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram;  a  man  noble  without 
generosMy^  9ad  youog  without  truth ;  who  marries  Helen  as  a 
coward^  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  U9- 
kindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage,  is  accused  by  a  woman 
whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  ^sehood,  apd  is  cfis- 
ipissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told  before  of  Mariana 
andAoigelo,  and,  toconfeif  Jj^t^thi  8<?ar^y  lOsriMt^het^e^ 
a  second  time.    Jonvf^^ 
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We  have  hitherto  supposed  Shakspeare  the  author  of  ^^  Tanung 
of  the  Shrew,  but  his  property  in  it  is  extremely  disputable.  I  will 
^ve  my  opinioB,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  supppa^ 
then  the  present  play  not  origmally  the  work  of  Shakspeare^  but 
restored  by  him  to  the  stage,  with  the  whole  Induction  of  the  'Hnker^ 
and  «oi^e  other  occasional  improvements ;  especially  in  the  chariui- 
ter  of  P^frucbio.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Induction  and  the  Ptay 
>vere  either  the  worj^s  of  dj^erent  hands,  or  written  at  a  great  inter- 
val of  time.  The  former  is  in  our  author's  best  manner,  and  9  great 
part  of  the  loiter  vfi  his  vfQrst,  or  even  below  it.  Dr.  Warburton 
declares  it  to  be  certiijnly  spunous;  and  without  doubt,  supposing  Jt 
to  haire  been  written  by  Shakspeare,  it  must  have  been  one  of  his 
earhttit  productions.  Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  wo>k^ 
by  Mares  in  1598. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  printed 
iif  15969  (and  possibly  there  may  be  an  earlier  edition,)  jcalled  7%: 
MeUfmorpkotis  of  AJfup,  where  I  suspect  an  allusion  to  the  old  play; 
'*  Read  the  Booke  of  Taniing  a  S/irew,  which  hath  made  a  number 
of  us  AO  perfect,  that  now  every  pne  can  rule  a  shrew  in  our  countrey, 
aave  he  |iiat  hath  hir."  —  I  am  aware  a  modem  linguist  may  object 
that  the  word  book  does  not  at  present  seem  dramatick,  but  it  wa$ 
09ce  fecfi'maUy  so :  Gosson,  in  his  Schoole  of  Abuse,  contaimng  a 
plea^aunt  Invective  against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such 
like  Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth,  1579,  mentions  "  twoo  prose 
iool:<»  played  at  the  Beli-Sauage;"  and  Hearne  tells  us,  in  a  note 
ipt  the  end  of  WU&ani  of  Worcester,  that  he  had  seen  a  MS.  in 
$1^  nfUfcure  of  a  PU^  or  Interlude,  intitled  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

And  in  fact  there  is  such  an  o\d  anonymous  play  inMr.Pope'^ 
lift :  **  A  pleasant  conceited  history,  called,  TTie  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
---sundry  dmes  acted  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  his  servants.**  Which 
s^seofs  to  have  been  republished  by  the  remuns  of  that  company 
in  1607,  when  Shakspeare's  copy  appeared  at  the  Black-Friars 
or  thip  Globe.  — Nor  let  this  seem  derogatory  from  the  cha- 
racter of  our  poet.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  hb 
yfSifAjpd  to  clium  the  play  as  his  own ;  for  it  was  not  even  printed 
tijOi  wfx^  yjears  after  his  d^th ;  but  he  merely  revived  it  on  his  stago 
9M^  manager. 

I^isvgpprt  of  what  I  havesud  relative  to  this  play,  let  me  only 
i^iwenre,  .fiirther  at  present,  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  speaks  of 
ponzago^  and  \yi&  wife  Baptista ;  but  the  author  of  The  Taming  qf^c 
i^ewia^w  Baptista  to  be  the  name  of  a  man.  Mr.  Capell  indeed 
i^^  yne  doubt,  by  declaring  the  authenticity  of  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  the   testimony  of  Sir    Aston   Cockayn.      I  knew  Sir  Aston 
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wtt  QiBch  acquainted  with  the  writers  immediately  subsequent  to 
Shakspeare;  and  I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  authority: 
but  how  was  I  surprised,  when  I  found  that  Cockiayn  ascribes  no- 
thing more  to  Shakspeare,  than  the  Inductum-Wtncot-AIe  and 
the  JSeggar/  I  hope  this  was  only  a  slip  of  Mr.Capell's  memory. 
Farmer. 

In  spite  of  the  great  deference  which  is  due  from  every  commen- 
tator to  Dr.  Farmer's  judgment,  I  own  I  cannot. concur  with  him  on 
the  present  occasion.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  could  impute  this 
comedy,  if  Shakspeare  was  not  its  author.  I  think  his  hand  is 
visible  in  almost  every  scene,  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently  as  in 
those  which  pass  between  IGfitharine  and  Petruchio. 

I  once  thought  that  the  name  of  this  play  might  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  story,  entitled,  The  Wi/f  lapped  in  MoreWt  Skin,  or  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  ;  but  I  have  since  discovered  among  the  entries 
in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  following :  **  Peter 
Sliorte]  May  2,  1594,  apleasaunt  conceyted  historie,  called,  "fke 
Taming  of  a  Shrowe^  It  is  likewise  entered  to  Nich.  Ling,  Jan.  92, 
1606;  and  to  John  Smythwicke,  Nov.  19, 1607. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  authors  of  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  titles  of  ancient  performances. 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  Spenser  sent  out  his  Pattoralt 
under  the  title  of  The  Shepherd^t  Kalendar,  a  work  which  had  been 
printed  by  Wynkcn  de  Worde,  and  reprinted  about  twenty  years 
before  these  poems  of  Spenser  appeared,  viz.  1 559. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ReSquet  of  Ancient  EngUA 
Poetry,  is  of  opinion,  that  The  Frolickiome  Duke,  or  the  THnhef^t 
good  Fortune,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the  Pepys'  Collection,  might  have 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  Induction  for  this  comedy. 

The  following  story,  however,  which  might  have  been  the  parent 
of  all  the  rest,  is  related  by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Mdanoholy, 
edit.  1652,  p.  649:  "  A  Tartar  Prince,  saith  Marcm  Polui,  Lib.  II. 
cap.  28,  called  Senex  de  MontUnu,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found  a  con- 
venient place  in  a  pleasant  valley  environed  with  hills,  in  which  he 
made  a  deUtioiu  parJce  fuU  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a 
palace  full  of  {dl  worldly  contents  that  could  possibly  be  devised, 
musicke,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &a.  and  chose  out  a  dertaine 
young  man  whom  with  a  soporiferous  potion  he  so  benummed;-  thai 
h^percdved  nothing:  and  so,  fast  asleepe  as  he  was,  caused ihn  to 
heconveied  into  this  f aire  garden.  Where, 'after  he  had  lived  ir while 
in 'all  such  pleasures  as  sensuall  man  could  desire,  he  cast  him  into  a 
sleepe  agaxne^  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  waked  he  might  teU 
others  he  had  beene  in  Paradise.^*-—  Marco  Paolo,  quoted  by  Burton, 
was  a  traveller  of  the  13th  centuzy. 
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Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  what  may  be  called  a  sequel  to  this 
comedy,  viz.  The  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer  Tam*d;  in  whicfaf 
Petruchio  is  subdued  by  a  second  wife.    Stbevens, 

Our  author's  Taming  of  the  JShrmt^yrBS  written,  I  ioifginei  in  1596. 
Malone. 
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mitSONS  REPRESENTED. 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  Tinker,  n 

Hostess^  Pagey    Players^    Huntsmen^  I  Persons  in  the 

and  other  Servants  attending  on  the  \       Induction. 

Lord.  J 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  ^  Padua. 
ViNCENTio,  an  old  Gentleman  qfViss^ 
LucasNTio,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  looe  with  Bianca. 
Pbtruchio,  a  GenOeman  of  Verona,  a  Suitor  to  Ka- 
thflrinfl^ 

Tranio,       )  -  T         . 

BiONDEixo,  /  ^'""^  *°  Lucentio. 

Pedant,  an  old  Fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

Katharika,  the  Shrew ;  1    ^      ,^      ^    «    *•  ^ 
BiANCA,  her  Sister,         |  '^^  '^  »«P^^ 
Widaw. 

Tailor^  Haberdasher,   and  Servants  attending  on  Bap- 
tista  ajtd  Petruchio. 

SCENEf  sometimes  in  Padua;   and  sometimes  in  Pe- 
TRuOHia's  House  in  the  Country. 
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TAMING 


OF 


THE    SHREW. 


INDUCTION. 

SCENE  I. 
Brfore  an  Akh/me  on  a  HeaiJf. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

SLy. 
I'll  pheese  you^,  in  faith. 

Hosi,  A  paix  of  stocks,  you  rogu^  I 

Sly.'  Y'are  «  baggage;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues': 
Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Ridiard  Con- 
queror. Therefore,  jpavjcas  pallabris^ ;  let  the  worl4 
slide:  Sessa! 

1  rU  pheese  youy]  To  pheete  or  feate,  is  to  separate  a  twist  into 
nngle  threads.  In  the  figui^tive  sense  it  may  w^  enough  be  taALen, 
fike  teaze  or  toze,  for  to  harass,  to  plague,  or  to  beat  Perhaps  PU 
pheese  you,  may  be  equivalent  to  1*11  amb  your  head,  a  phrase  vul- 
ffoAy  used  hy  persons  of  ^y*B  character  on  lUie  occaoons. 

t no  rogues :]  That  is,  vagrants,  no  fliean  fdlows,  but  cen- 

tlemen.    Johkbon. 

9 paucas  paUabris;]  Sly,  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  is  puiposely 

made  to  ain^  at  languages  out  of  his  knowledge,  and  knodc'  Ae 
^^ivords  out  of  joint.  The  Spaniards  say,  pocas  paiabras,  i.  e.  iew 
wcHrds :  as  they  do  likewise^  Cessd,  i.  «^b6  quiet.. 
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310  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.     Induct. 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst*? 

Sly*  No^  not  a  denier:  Go  by,  says  Jeronuny ;  — 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.* 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough.®  '  {Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer 
him  by  law:  I'll  not  bi^ge  an.inch^  boy;  let  him 
come,  and  kindly. 

{lAes  dcnm  on  the  ground^  andfaUs  asleep. 

Wind  Horns.    Enter  a  Lord  Jrom  huntings  with 
Huntsmen  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,   I  charge  'thee,    tender  well  my 
hounds: 
Brach  Merriman,  —  the  poor  cur  is  embossed  ^, 
Ahd  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw*st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

4  ....^ott  have  burst?]  To  hurst  and  to  break  were  andendy 
synonymous.  BvrMt  \i  still  used  for  broke  in  the  North  of  England. 

5 Go  by^  says  JeromiMf:^r^Go  to  thy  bold  bedy  and  warm 

tikee,]  These  phrases  are  allusbns  to  a  fiisdaa  old  play,  called 
Hieron}'ino,  or  the  Spanish  Tn^edy,  which  was  the  coipmon  hutt 
of  raillery  to  all  the  poets  in  Shdkspeare^s  time.  Mr.  Malone  reads, 
"  Go  by  S.  Jeronimy.** 

6 the  thirdborough.]  The  office  of  thirdborougk  is  the  same 

with  that  of  comtabley  except  in  places  where  there  are  both,  in 
which  case  the  former  is  little  more  than  the  constable's  asnstant. 

7  Brach  Merrman, — the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,]  The  Commen- 
tators are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  brach;  it  is  a  species  of 
hpund,  but  of  what  kind,  uncertain.  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  brach 
is  a  verb;  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  leech  Merriman:  i.  e.  i^ly 
some^  remedies  to  him. 

Embossed  is  a  hunting  term.  When  a  deer  is  hard  run,  and  foaoM 
at  the  mouth,  he  is  said  to  be  embossed,  A  dog  also  when  he  is 
gferajned  with  h^-running  (especially  upon  hard  ground,)  will  have 
hb  knees  swelled,  and  then  he  is  said  to  be  embossed:  fix>in  the 
French  word  bosse^  which  signifies  a  tumour.  ^ 
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ScENB  I.      TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.        311 

1  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  a^good  as  he,  my  lord;  ^ 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scont : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog.^ 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool;  if  Edio  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well^  and  look  unto  them  all ;    ^ 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lordi  What's  here?  one  dead}  or  drunk?  See,  doth 
he  breathe  ? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  Were  he  not  warmed 

with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swme  he  lies ! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loa.thsome  is  thine  image ! 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. ^ 

What  think  you,'  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  delicipQS  bai(iquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes,    * 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Bc^eve  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2 /f2^».  .It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he 
wak'd. 

Lord.  Even   as    a  flattering    dream,    or   worthless 
fancy. 
TTien  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest :  — 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 
Procure  me  musick  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to- speak,  be  ready  straight, 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
Say,  -r— What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 
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312  TAMlNGt  (*  THfe  SHREW.    Induct. 

Fv^  6f  rosi^-^ater,  fthd  besl^ew'd  with- flowers; 

Another  bear  the  ewer^  Ae  third  a  diaper,     - 

And   say, — ^^Wfli^t  please    your    Icn-dship    cool    fMr 

hands? 
Some  <Hie  be  ready  vHth  k  costly  suk. 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  we«ff ; 
Another  tell  hini  of  his  hounds  and  horsey 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease : 
Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatick ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is  — ,  say^  that  he  dream»^ 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly®,  gentle  sirs; 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent,   ? 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.^ 
•    1  /few.  My  lordj  I  warrant  you,  well  play  our  part, 
As  be  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligwiCfej 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  ^^tly^  ahd  to  bed  with  him^ 
Aftd  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes.  — 

ISofne  bear  aid  &.Y.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  ^go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds :  — 

lEjcit  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noUe  gartleman)  that  means, 
Travellifag  sohie  journey,  to  rqposfe  him  here.  — 

Be'-enter  a  Servant 

How  now?  who  is  it? 

Serv.  An  it  please  y6ur  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Ijord.  Bid  them  come  near:  — 

Bnter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
1  Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

•  7^  ^,  and  do  U  kindly,]  KmiUi/y  means  naturally. 
»  —  modesty,]  By  modesty  is  meant  rndderatioHy  t^ithout  solfer-    , 
ing  bur  merriment  to  bretik  into  an  excess. 
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Lt>rcL  Do  yoa  intend  to  i^  with  me  to-night? 

2  Play.  So  please  yowr  loitibhip  to  accept  our  duty/ 

L&t'd.  With  all  my  ilieait.  —  This  fellow  I  remember, 
Since  once  he  phty^d  afann^s  ddest  son ;  — 
Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well : 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure^  that  paiTt 
Was  aptly  fitted^  and  nataraHy  perfonn'd* 

1  Plai/.  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  your  honour  meftas* 

Lard.  *Tis  very  true ;  -r-thou  didst  it  excellent.  — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  haf^y  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your,  cumiing  can  assist  loe  mudi. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  {day  to^ought  : 
But  I  am  doubtfol  of  your  modesties; 
Lest^  ov«r«eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,} 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  otBmd  him ;  for  I  tdl  you,  surs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  cHirselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world. 

Lard*  Go,  sirrah,  take  tibem  to  the  buttery.^ 

1  to  accept  our  duty.]  It  was  in  those  times  the  custom  of 

players  to  travel  in  companies^  and  offer  their  sarvice  at  great  bouses. 
Johnson. 

ft take  them  to  the  buttery.]  Mr.  Pope  had  probably  these 

words  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  following  passage  of  his 
^fe£9ce :  **  —-the  top  of  the  profession  were  then  mere  players,  not 
gentlemen  of  the  stage ;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  stew- 
ard, not  placed  Bt  the  lord'd  table,  or  Uie  lady's  toilette."  But  he 
teems  not  to  have  obsenred,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
strollers:  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Hem- 
fflge,  Burbage,  Condelle,  &c.  who  were  licensed  by  King  James, 
w^ire  treated  in  this  manner.    Melons. 

At  the  period  when  this  comedy  was  written,  and  for  many  years 

after,  the  profesnon  of  a  player  was  scarcely  allowed  to  be.reput- 

^1^.   The  imagined  dignity  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  itinerant 

companies,  is,  therefore,  unworthy  consideration.    I  can  as  easily 

believe  that  the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  were  suflered  to 
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314  TAMING  OF  THE  SHaEW.    Induct. 

And  give  them  friendly  wcicoine  eveiy.  one : 
Let  tbem  ivant  nothing  that  my  houseaffnids.  — 

lEacetmt  Senrant  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page, 

[7b  a  Servant. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady: 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  tall  him — madam,  do  him  lAieisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,)  ^ 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplidied : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do,.-  '.    . 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say,  —  What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife, 
May  show  her  du^,  and  msd^e  known  her  love  ? 
And  then  —  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bpsom,  — 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  'being  oveijoy^d  - 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restoPd  to  hedth. 
Who,  for  twice  seven  f  years,  hath  esteeoi'd  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift:, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion^  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 


lean  their  hands  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  state,  as  that  they 
were  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or.the  toilette  of 
Lady  Hunsdon.  Like  Stephen  in  Briery  Man  in  Ma  Humour^  the 
greatest  indulgence  our  histrionic  leaders  could  have  expected, 
would  have  been  ^  a   trencher  and  a  ni^kin  in  the  bnttety^* 

StE£TENS. 

t  "  This  seven.**    Malone. 

3  An  onion  — ]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  onion  was  an  expedient 
used  by  the  actors  of  interludes. 

'  •  '     i 
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scEHB  11.  taming;  op  the  shrew.       ais 

Shall  in  despite  6iifi>ree  a  walery  ey^ 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  cansst ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions,    m 

I  know,  the  boy  will  wdl  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewdman : 

I  IcMig  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  husband-; 

And  how  my  m^i  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simfde  peaiumt. 

ril  in  to  counsel  them ;  haply,  my  presence. 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.      lExeunt. 


SCENE  11.        , 
A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  Home. 

Sly  is  discaoered  in  a  rich  night^gatsm^  with  Attendants  ; 
some  with  appard^  others  with  bason^  eixtety  and  other 
appurtenances.    Enter  Lord,  dressed  like  a  Servant. 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  snudl  fde» 

1  Serv.  Wai't  please  your  lordship  dxirik  a  cup  of 

sack? 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of  tbe^  offpt 

serves?  ^- 

3  Serv.  Wh/at  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  tonday  ? 
Sly.  I  am  Christpphero  Sly ;  call  not  me — ^honour,  nor 

lordship  :  I  never  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  yqu  giye 
me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef:  Ne'er  ask 
me  what  raiment  I'll  wear :  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet ;  nay,  sometimes,  more  feet,  than  shoes, 
:or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 
-'     Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  ho- 

.  .         nour !,  .      ,  .  .  v  «  ...  .. 

O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
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316  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.    Imveti 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  bigb  i^teemt 
Should-be  liBfiised  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sfy.  What,  would  you  make  ma  mad?  Am  pot  I 
Christopb^  Sly,  old  Sl/s  son  of  Burton-heath^;  by 
birdi  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  oard-makei:,  by  traasr 
mutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  preseat  professio|i 
a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hadbet,  tJb^  fat  al^wife  of 
Wincot,  if  jshe  know  me  not :  if  jshe  say  I  am  not  four- 
teen pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  fiur 
the  Ijdnges^  knave  in  Christendom.  What,  I  am  not 
bestraught^:  Here^s 

1  Sera.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Ltn-cL  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your 

house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  b^iink  thee  cf  thy  biilh ;  ^ 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment. 
And  banish  Jbence  these  abject  low;ly  dreams ; 
Look  how,  thy  servants  do  at^nd  ,on  thee. 
Each  in  Jbis  office  ready  at  thy  \>eck* 
Wilt  thou  have  musick  ?  hark  1  Apollo  plays.  iMusick. 
And  twenty  caged  ni^tingales  do  sing: 
Or  wilt  thou  dieep?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch. 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustfol  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
Or  wflt  thou  ride !  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Thehr  harness  studded  all  with  gdid  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawkii^?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 


4  _  qf  Burton-heath :  —  Marian  Hackei,  the  fat  ale^fe^ 
VTmcof}  I  suspect  we  should  read  —  Bartan^ketith.  Barton  and 
Woodnumcot,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  Woneot,  are  both  ef 
them  in  61ouce0ter4lre>  near  the  reridei^ee  of  Shakspeare's  «id 
-en^my.  Justice  Shallow.  VeiyprohfdJyjoo^  this  fiM;  ale-wife  ^^igfat 
be  Ateal  character.    Steeysms. 

^  —-/Mm  not  bestraught;]  Btestrauf^  seems  to  have  been 
anonymous  to  distraught  or  disibracted. 
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Above  the  morning  lark :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  bounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answi^  diem. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  Ae  hollow  eardi. 

1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course;  thy  greyhoonds  are  as 

swift 
As  breathed  i^tagis,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Sen).  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  feldi  diee 

straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brodc : 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid ; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid^ 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  suipris'd, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood ; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 
And  at  that  sight  shsall  sad  Apdlo  weep, 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hasta  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  dbe  hadi  shed  fer  thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face, 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

jS^.  Am  I  a  lord?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  thii^ :  «^ 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  JSiy.*— 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 

hands? 

[Servants  present  an  eooer^  bosom,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored ! 
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O9  that  onoe  moN  y6u  knew  but  what  you  are !    -. 

These  SfbeeOijemes  you  have  been  m  a  dream; 

Or,  when  yott  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  sl^t.  j 

.  %i  Hme  fifteen  yeqprs !  bymy.&y,  a  goodly  nap. 

But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

1  Setv.  O,  yes,  my  lord;  but  very  idle  words; — 
Fot  thiough  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beatai  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess'  of  the  house ;  I 

And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet%  I 

Because  she  brought  «tone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts :  | 

Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket  | 

<%•  Ay,  the  woman's  mud  of  the  house.  1 

S  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  1 

maid;  1 

Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckoned  up,  —  . 
As  St4>hen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Whidi  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  I    ' 

AIL  Amen. 

j%.  I  thank  thee;  thou  shaltnot  lose  by  it 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady^  with  Attendants. 

Page.     How  feres  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  ? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me — hus- 
band; 
My  men  should  call  me  —  lord ;  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  hus^ 
band; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

'  **  —  le€t,]  At  the  court4eet,  or  courts  of  the  manor. 
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%.  I  Imow it  weU :-^ WHat  im»t  I caU be^ 

Lord.  Madam. 

Shf.  APce  madam,  or  Joan  madam? 

Zi(ird^  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  Ior4s  caD  ladies. 

Sbf.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  hare  d»dafai'd,  andr 


Above  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me ; 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.   'Tis   much; — f— Servants,  leave   me  and  her 
alone.  — - 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you, 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady^  ^ 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  ei^cuse. 

1%.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long. 
But  I  would  be  loath  to  fidl  into  my  dreams  again ;  I 
will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the 
blood. 

Enier  a  Servant. 

Sero.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet ; 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy, 
Theftfore,  thiey  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  fr^me  your, mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 
.    i%.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  a  com- 
xnonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick  7  ? 

7  U  not  a  commonty  a  Christmat  gambol,  or  a  tumblmg  trick  f] 
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P^e.  No^  my  goodJofed;  it  is  moreipleMiig  stuC 
Sly.  What^  household  stufF? 
P^e.  It  is  a  kind  of  bistoiy. 

!%•  Well,  ^vfe'U  see't:  Come^  madam  wife,  sit  by  my 
side,  and  let  the  world  slip ;  w«  shall  ne'er  he  ypin^er. 

\Thqf  sit  down. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  P^ua.  —  A  public  Place. 

Enter  Lucbntio  and  Tranio. 

Imc.  Tranio,  since — for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  jfidr  Padua,  nursery  of  arts,  — 
I  «m  arriv'd  for  firuitfiil  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And  by  my  fiidier's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  con]|)any, 
Most  tnis^  servant,  well  approVd  in  ^ ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious®  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,    - 
Gave  me  my  bein^  and  my  fethiM*  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traflick  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 


Thus  the  old  copies;  the  modem  ones  fend  —  /if »  not  ^otmmoi^, 
&c,  Commonty  TOT  comedy,  &c,    Steevens. 

In  the  old  play  the  players  themselves  use  the  word  commodilf 
conruptly  for  a  comedi/.    Blackstone. 

«  —  htgemout--^]  It  was  prohably  nfrritten  ^  img^mtous  st^&, 
but  of  this  and  a  thoiitaad  such  ofaflerratioiis  Habere  isiUttje  ,ceit«m^ 
In  Cole's  Dictionary,  1677,  it  is  remarked— ^'tn^Mtiottf  and  ingem- 
^mi  are  too  often  confoundml." 
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It  shall  become^  to  kerre^ii  hopes  ccmcetv'd^ 
To  deck  his  fottiiBis  with  his  wtiiotis  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Trsmo,  for  the  time  I  study, 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treaJts  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  be  achieved. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Paduia  come;  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  hm  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  sedcs  tp  qu^ich  his  diirst* 

Tra.  Miperdonatey  gentle  master  min^ 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yoilrself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  sudi;  tii>e  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy, 
(My,  good  master,  while  wet  do  iMhmre 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  disdpline, 
Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks,  I  priiy ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks  S 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 
Talk  logick  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practise  liietorick  In  yoiur  common  talk : 
Musick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  yo^^ ; 
The  mathematicks,  and  the  metaphysicks, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  y»u; 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en;  *— 
In  briei^  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect 

Jmc*  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 
We  coiild  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 


9  —  to  serve  edl  hopes  eonceiv%]  To  fulfil  tlie  expectations  of  his 
fiiends.    In  the  preceding  line,  Mr.  Malone  reads  '^  Vincentio's  ioi/* 

1 Aristotle* s  checks,]  Tranio  is  here  descanting  on  acadenueal 

leaniUig,  an4  mentions  by  aame  ^x.  of  the  seven  liben^  f<iencei.  I 
suspect  thjs  to  be «( mis-print,  fnad^  by  some  copyist  (>r  cipmpositar, 
for  ethtcks.    The  sense  confirms  it.    Bi;«ACKSTQ)f«. 

3 to  quicken  ^u  ;]  l.e.  amma^^. 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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Such  friends,  as  time  in  Padna  shall  beget 
But  stay  awhile :  What  company  is  this? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enier  Baptista,  Katharina,   Bianca,  Gremio,  and 
HOBTENSio.     LucENTio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  imp6rtune  me  no  frirther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolved  you  know; 
That  is,  — not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder: 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  kndw  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather  i  She's  too  rough  for  me :  — 
There,  there  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

Kaih.  I  prdy  you,  sir,  [to  Bap.]  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Har.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates 
for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  rfaith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

H&r.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  to*- 
ward; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderfid  fix^ward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master;  mum  !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gendemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  gbod 
What  I  have  said,  —  Bianca,  get  you  in : 
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And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Biahca ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat* !  'tis  best 
Pat  finger  in  the  eye,  —  an  she  knew  why. 

Bian*  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent  — 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

[^Aside. 

Hor.  Siguier  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ^  >^ 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bisnca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye;  lamresolvM:  — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  \_Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Pit  to  instruct  her  youth.  —  If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  sjgoior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such, . 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men^ 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  so  fiurewell.     Katharina  you  may  stay ; 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  {^ExiL 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too;  May  I  not  ? 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave?  Ha  \\^Exit. 

9  A  pretty  peat !]  Peat  or  pet  is  a  word  of  endearment  from  petit, 
li^yasifitmeantprettyUttle  thing.  .. 

.  4 — ^  so  strange  f]  That  is,  so  odd,  so  different  from  others  in 
your  conduct.    Johnson. 

!>  cunning  men — ]  Cunning  had  not  yet  lost  its  original  sig;t»r 

^cadon  of  knowing,  learned,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  translatioa 
of  the  Bible.    Johnson. 

Y  2     ■■ 
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Ore.  You  loay  go  to  the  devil's  d«m;  your  gifts^-  ai^ 
so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Theiir  love  if 
not  so  great,  Hortensio^  but  we  may  Idow  our  nails 
together,  and  &^  it  ftirly  out;  our  cake's  dou^  oo 
both  sides.  Farewell: — Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my 
sweet  Bianca,  if  I  <;an  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  maP) 
to  teach  her  diat  wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  hun 
to  her  fether.'^ 

Ho»\  So  will  I,  si^iior  Gremio:  But  a  wcnrd,  I 
(Hray#  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brook^d  parie,  know  now,  upon  advice^,  it  touch^th 
us  both,  — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our 
&ir  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love>  —  to 
labour  and  effect  one  thing  'i^ecially. 

Ore.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

Hot.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  suiter. 

Crre,  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hot.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I   say,    a   devil:    Think'iit   thou,    Hortena^^ 
thou^  her  fether  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  / 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  them,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowiy 
with  this  condition,  —  to  be  whipped  at  the  high-^^i^oss 
every  morning. 

Hot.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rot- 
ten apples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  iii  law  makes  u$ 
friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained,  — 
till  by  helping  Baptista's  didest  daughter  to  a  husband, 
we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  thai  have 
to't  afresh.  —  Sweet   Bianca  1  —  Happy  man  be   his 

0 jfour  ^&A — ]  Gift$Sor  endowment, 

7  — —  /  wiU  wish  lAm  to  her  father^  i.  e.  I  will  recammmd  him. 
•  —  upon  advice,]  i.  e.  on  consideration,  or  reflection. 
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dole^ !    He  tliat  runs  fest^t,  gets  the  ring.     How  day 
you,  signior  Gremio? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  givesi  hiib  ik& 
best  horse  in  Padua  to  begm  his  woobg,  thiA  would 
thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  het,  add  rid 
the  house  of  her.     Come  on, 

Tra.  [advancing']  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  —  Is  it  ptts- 
sible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  oii, 
i  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,  — 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was,  *^ 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tratoio,  . 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Trai;iio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt* 

TVa.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated ^  from  the  heart: 
If  love  have  touch'd  yon,  nou^t  remains  but  so,  -^ 
Sedime  te  captum  quam  queas  minimo.^ 

Luc.  Gramercies,  lad;  go  forward:  this  contents; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  £»*  thy  counsel's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly^  on  the  ftiaid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

9  Happy  man  be  Ms  dole !]  A  proverbial  expression.  Dote  if 
any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed,  though  its  original  meaning 
was  the  provision  given  away  at  the  doors  of  great  men's  houses. 

StE£V£N8. 

1 u  910^  rated  ^-]  Is  not  driven  out  by  chiding. 

<  Redime,  &c.]  Our  author  bad  this  line  fh>m  Liifyt  width  I 
mention,  that  it  might  not  be  brought  as  an  argument  for  his  leant- 
ing.    Johnson. 

s  — —  longfy — ]  i.  e.  longingly.  I  have  met  with  no  example  of 
this  adverb.    Steevens. 
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;  Luc.  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  fiuse, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor^  hac},  

Tliat  lAade  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  t^e  Cretan  strand.  ^ 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her 
sister 
Began  to  scold;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Liuc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfiune  the  air ; 
Sacred,  and  .sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 
'     Tra.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir;  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts   and  wits   to    achieve   her.      Thus   it 

stands.*: — 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  fiither  rid  his  hands  of  her,    . 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Ijuc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's,  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

LiUc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Ijuc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
Thaf  s  your  device. 

Ijuc.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible;  For  who  shall  bear  your  part. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

*  — -  daughter  of  Agenor — ]  Europa,  lor  whose  sake"  Jupiter 
transformed  himself  into  a  bull. 
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Imc.  Basta^;  contentthee;  for  Ihave  itfiill/i 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  .house; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  feces. 
For  man,  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ;  — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port^,  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be;:  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  Or  mean  man  of.  Pisa.f 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so :  —  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.  \They  exchange  habits. 

In  brief  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting; 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son^  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Luc^itio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so^  because  Lucentio  loves : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Here    comes   the   rogue.  —  Sirrah,    where   have   you 
been  ? 
Bion.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Nay,  how  now,  where  are 
your 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news  ? 
Ijuc.  Sirrah,  come  hither;  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 

.  A  £asta  ;]  L  f^  '^  enough  ;  Italian  and  Spanish. 

6  ^^-  I  have  it  full.]  L  e.  conceive  our  stratagem  in  its  fiill  cx- 
•tcnt,  I  have  already  planned  the  whole  of  it. 

7  -t-np  port;i  Port  is  figure,  show,  appearance, 
t  Mr.  Malone  reads,  "  meaner  man  of  Pisa." 
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And  ttier6fi>re  fiattid  your  manites  to  the  time* 
Your  fellow  Tranio  h^d,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  jny  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  dnce  I  came  ashore^ 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  ^oake  way  fiom  hence  to  save  vaty  life: 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit 

JLuc.  And  not  a  jot  oF  Tranio  in  your  nkmth ; 
Tranio  is  changed  into  Lrucentio* 

Bion.  The  better  for  him ;  *  Would  I  weJre  so  too  ! 

JYa.  So  would  I^  fidth^  boy,  tx>  have  the  next  wish 
after, — 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest  daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  —  not  for  my  sake,  but  youi-  toaster's,  —  I 

advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in   all  kind  of  0001- 

panies : 
Wh^i  I  am  alcme,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  maater  Lucendtio.  1 

Luc.  Tranio,  lef  s  go  j  — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers;  If  thou  ask  me 

why,— 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.® 

1  Serv.  My  lardf  ytm  nods  you  do  not  mind  the pUof. 
Sly.  Yes^  hy  saint  Anne^  do  I^     A  good  maiterj  surely; 
Comes  there  any  more  of.  it  ? 
Page*  My  lord^  His  but  begun,  • 

8  >.  good  and  weighty.]  The  division  for  the  second  Act  of  this 

-play  is  neither  marked  in  the  folio  nor  quarto  editioni;  .  Shak« 
speare  seems  to  have  meant  the  first  Act  to  conclude  here^  where 
the  speeches  of  the  Tinker  are  introduced;  though  th«y  have  been 
hitherto  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  accdrdiag  to  a  modem  . 
und  aibitrary  rcig;ulation.    Stesvens. 
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ay.  '"its  a  ijwy  excelknt  pkce  ofttark^  madam  latfy; 
WoiMt  were  doHfe  ! 


SCENE  IL 

!rXe  same.     Sefore  Hortensio'5  Hotise^ 

EiUer  PetRUcHio  and  Grumio.  » 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house :  — 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is  thei« 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir  ?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet*  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome :  I  should  knock 
you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it  ^; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  solyfoy  and  sing  it 

\He  *wrif^s  GnuMio  by  the  ears. 

Gru.  Help,  masters,  help  !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you:  sirrah  !  villain ! 

Enter  Horteksio. 

Hot.  How  now  ?  whaf  s  the  matter  ? —  My  old  friend 
Grumio !  and  my  good  frriend  Petruchio  !  — 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

9  «_  wring  it ;]    Here  seems  to  be  a  ^bble  between  nngmg  at 
a  door,  and  wringmg  a  raan^s  ears.    Stxsvens. 
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Pet,  Signior  Hcnrtenaao^  come  you  to  part  the  fray? 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  traoato^  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  bene  venuto, 
MoUo  honorato  signer  mio  Petruchio. 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  in  Latin.  *  — 
If  this  be  not  a  lawfiil  cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service. — 
Look  you,  sir,  —  he  bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him 
soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his 
master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two  and 
thirty,  —  a  pip  out  ? 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain  !  —  Good  Hortensio, 
Ibade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 
.  Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  ?  —  O  heavens  ! 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — Sirrah^  knock  me 

here^  ^ 

Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly^? 
And  come  you  now  with  —  knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : . 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  fnend,  —  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  .through  the 
world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  fiirther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But  in  a  few®, 

1  ..._  ^hat  he  'legos  m  IfO/Mt.]  i.  e.  I  suppose,  what  he  all^^  in 
Latin.    Steev£N8. 

2  ..._  knock  me  soundlif?]  Shakspeare  seems  to  design  a  ridicule 
on  this  clipped  and  ungrammatical  phraseology ;  which  yet  he  has 
introduced  in  OUieUo: 

"  rpray  talk  me  of  Cassio." 
9  Where  small  experience  grows.      Bui,   in  a  few,]  In   a.  few, 
means  the  same  as  in  short,  in  few  words.    Johnson. 
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Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me :  — 
Antonio,  my  fitther,  is  deceas'd ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home. 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  isee  the  world* 

Hot.  Petruchio^  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  w^e  ? 
Thoud'st  thank  me  but  a  litde  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich :  — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend. 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet^  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we, 
Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance  S) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love^ 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me ;  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his 
mind  is :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to 
a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby^;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er 
a  tooth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases 

.  **  (As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,)]  The  burthen  of  a 
dance  is  an  expression  which  I  have  never  heard ;  the  burthen  of 
Aif  wooing  song  had  been  more  proper.    Johnson. 

»  Be  she  asfouiaswas  FlorenHus*  love,]  The  allusion  is  to  a  story 
told  by  Gower  in  the  first  Book  De  Confessione  Amantis,  Fhrent  is 
tibe  name  of  a  knight  who  bad  bound  himself  to  many  a  deformed 
hag,  provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which  his 
Kfe  depended. 

t  ^^^.^  aglet-baby ;]  i.e.  a  diminutive  beings  not  exceeding, in  aie 
the  tag  of  B  point.  An  aglet-baby  was  a  small  image  or  head  cut  ou 
the  tag  of  a  point,  or  lace. 
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as  two  and  fifly  horses ;  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so 
money  comes  withal. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  since  we  have  stepp'd  thus  fer  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broached  in  je^t. 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  vnfe 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up,  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  &ults  enough,) 
Is,  —  that  she  is  intolerably  curst. 
And  shrewd  7,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  all  me«u»ire, 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know'st  not  gold's  efiect  t — 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  &nd  'tis  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor,  Her  father  is  Baptista  ^finola. 
An  afiable  and  courteous  gentleman :, 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minoli^ 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her : 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well :  — 
I  wiU  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
IMess  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humolir 
lasts.  Xy  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  d<^ 
she  would  think  scolding  would  do  litde  good  upon 
bim :  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves 
or  so:  why,  tihafs  nothing;  an  he  begin  onc^  he'll 
rail  in  his  rq)e-tricks.  ^     I'll  tell  yaa  what,  sir, — an  she 

7  .im.^  ikreml,]  Here  means,  having  die  qaalitiiesof  a  ffilrftty.  Tbe 
adjeetivs  it  now  used  only  in  the  sense  o£  acute,  intdUgenL 

«  —  an  he  begin  once,  he*ll  rail  in  hit  rope-tricks.]  Ropery  or 
mp»4Heh  origimdlj  ngnified  abiidTe  language,  without  any  4^- 
t  Idea;  lueh  lan^tBge  as  paiTOts ^^  tai^t  to  spc^. 
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3land  him"^  but  a  litde,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her 
fece,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  na 
moF^  ejes  to  3ee  wijtbal  than  a  cat  ^:  You  know  him  not, 
sir. 

Hor.  Tanry»  Petmchio^  I  must  go  with  thee; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewiBl  of  my  life  in  hodd,  . 
His  youngest  dau^tear»  beautifid  Biaaca ; 
And  her  withhold$  from  m^  and  other  mora 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rival*  in  roy  love : 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rebears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd^ 
Therefore  this  order  haitb  Baptista  ta'en  *; 
That  none  shall  have  iK^e$s  nnto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor,  Now  shall  my  fiiend  Petrucfaio  do  me  grace; 
And  offer  me,  disguised  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick  %  to  instruct  Bianca : 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Mnter  Grehiq  ;  mth  him  Lucentio  disguised  wiikfi^oks 
under  his  arm. 

Gnu  Here's  no  knavery  \  See ;  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,   how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together! 

.  9 stand  Mm  — '\  i.  e.  withttand,  reast  him. 

1  — ^  thaiAe  tkaU  have  no  vMre  eye$  to  tee  vxthai  than  a  eat:']  It 
may  mean,  that  he  shall  swell  up  her  eyas  with  blows,  til)  she  ^^^ 
seem  to  peep  with  a  contracted  pupil^  like  a  cat  in  the  li/jht. 

JoaiirsoK. 
ft  ner^ore  Mif  order  ha(k  Baptista  ta'en ;]   To  take  ardet  is  to 
UAemeatwres, 
s  WiM  seen  in  manck^    Been  \%  versed,  practised. 
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Master,  master,   look  abont  you:    Who  goes  there? 
ha! 

Hot.  Beaee,  Gnimio;    'tis  the  rival  of  my  love:  — 
Petnichio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gnu  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[ZS^  retire. 

Ore.  O,  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  Til  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ^; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me :  —  Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess :  —  Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perftun'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfiune  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Imc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'U  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  plaice : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Ore.  O  this  learning  !  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock  !  what  an  ass  it  is  ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hot.  Grumib,  mum  !  —  God  save  you,  signior  Gre- 
mio! 

Ore.  And  you're  well  met,  signior  Hort^isio.    Trow 

you, 

Whither  I  am  going  ?  —  To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis-d  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  wdl 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour, 
Pit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry 
And  other  books,  —  good  ones,  I  warrant  you. 
Hot.  'Tis  well :  and  I  haVe  met  a  gentleman, 

4  -.-«-  g^  any  hand;]  i.  e.  at  all  events. 
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H&dt  promised  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mktress ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fiiir  Bianca,  so  beloVd  of  me. 

Crre.  Belov'd  of  me»  —  and   that   my .  deeds   shall 
prove. 

Gru,  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  £Aside. 

Hot.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Ore.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well :  — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  feults? 

Pet.  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  sa/st  me  so,  firiend?  What  countryman? 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  &ther  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.    O,   sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange: 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'God's  name ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But,  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Pet.  WiUIlive?    ' 

Gnu  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her.    {^Aside. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Thiok  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  witli  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitcb^  battle  heard 
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Loud  'lanuns,  .ne^kiBg  stsads|  and  tmii^»el8^  d^ng? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  « ivanan^'tningae;  * 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  hkmta'the  ear. 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  fiurmnr'B  fiv4? 
Tush  !  tush  !  ftar  hoys  widi  feugs«^        ^  ' 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  HorCensiOf  hark !  ;  . 

This  gentleman  U  h»gpiiy  arrived,  ^  ,,»,.? 

My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  loid  yourt.  ^  '^' 

Hot.  I  promis'd^  we  would  be  coa^tSManf    * 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  wfaatsoe  V* 

Gre.  And  so  we  will ;  prorUied^  that  he  wm  ber.*'^^ 

Grru.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  gooddkiii^,^  **'^^ 

-    iMde. 

Enter  TnAviio^  braveb/ apparelTd  s  and  BiovfWEU^p. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !  If  I  may  be  bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  yeay 
To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola? 

fGre.  He  that  has   the   two  fair  daughterly:  —  is't 
[aside  to  Tranio]  he  you  mean  ?  * 

Tra.  Even  he.     Biondello  ! 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir ;  You  mean  not'  her  to 

TVa.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir ;  What  have  you  U? 
do? 
•  Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

2>a.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir :  —  Biondello,  lef  s  away^ 

Luc.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [-4«£fe. 

Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go ;  — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yett,  or  fco? 

TVa.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence?  ' 

Gre.  No;  if,  witjiout  more  words,  you  will  get  you 
henc^. 

5  —  with  bugs.]  i.  e.  with  ^  bears, 

f  Mr.  Malone  gives  this  speech  to  Biondello. 
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TVo.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra,  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you? 

Crre*  For  this  reason,  if  you'll  know, 

That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Hot,  That  die's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this '  right,  —  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  fiither  is  not  all  imknown; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  wQl  out-*talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head;  I  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pa.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  ? 

Hot.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  &mous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  insooth ; 

The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 

Her  fiither  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 

And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 

Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 

The  yoimger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

TVa.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,  — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  fi*ee 

VOL.  III.  z 
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For  oiir  access,  —whose  hi^  shall  be  to  have  her. 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon  % 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law^,  — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  Mends. 

Gfm.  Bian.  O  excellent  motion !    Fellows,  let's  be- 
gone.^ 

'Hot.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so  ;-r- 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  yom*  ben  vemdo.  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  same.   A  Room  in  Baptista'5  Home. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 

Bian,  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  your- 
self. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  I  disdain;  but  &r  these. other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hand3,  I'U  pull  them  off  myself, 

*  Please  ye  we  may  contrive  tUi  eftemoon^  Contrive  does  not  signify 
here  to  project^  but  to  spend  and  wear  otU  ;  probably  from  eontero. 

1 as  adyersarieB  do  in  law,]  By  adversaries  in  law,  I  befiere, 

our  author  means  not  suitors,  but  barristers^  who,  howerer  warm 
in  their  opposition  to  each  other  in  the  courts  of  law,  live  in  greater 
harmony  and  friendship  in  private,  than  perhaps  those  of  any  other 
6f  the  liberal  professions.  Their  clients  seldom  ''eat  and  drink 
with  their  adyersaries  as  friends."    Malone. 

9 Fellows, /l^f  begone,]  FeOorn  taeam  fellow^erwmts.  Qta- 

mio  and  Biondello  address  each  oth»,  uid  also  the  dii^uised  Lw^ih 

tio.      M  ALONE. 
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Yea,  ail  my  raiment,  to  mjr  petticoat^ 
Or,  what  you  wili  commtand  me^  will  I  doy 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders* 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thott  loVst  best:  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest;  Is't  not  Hortensio? 

Bia^n,  If  you  aJBfect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more : 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  feir. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so? 
Nay,  then  you  jest;  and  now  I  well  perceive. 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while :  ^ 

I  pr*ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  ito. 

t Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  this  in- 
solence?  

Bianca  stand  aside;  — poor  girl !  sheVeeps  ;• — 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her.  -^ 
For  shame,  thou  hilding^  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 

IFlies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  WTiat,  in  my  sight?  —  Bianca,  get  thee  in. 

[-Ei7?V  Bianca. 
Kaih.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay,  now  I  see, 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 

9 hilding  — ]  The  word  hilding  or  hindelingt  is  a  low  wretch: 

it  is  applied  to  Katharine  for  the  coarseness  of  her  behaviour. 

z  2  ^ 
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I  must  dance  bare-ibot  on  her  wedding-day, 

And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hdl.^ 

Talk  not  to  me;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 

Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.    C£inV  Katharina. 

Azp.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Oremio,  mth  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a  mean 
man;  Petruchio,  with  Hortensio  as  a  musician: 
and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  bearing  a  Me  and 
books. 

Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio:  God  save 
you,  gentlemen !  .  . 

*     Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!    Pray,  have  you  not  a 

daughter 
Called  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio;  give  me  leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,.sir, 
That,  — hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  aflbbilily,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour,  — - 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 

1  And^for  your  love  to  her^  lead  apes  in  hell,]  *^  To  ]ead  apes/'  was 
in  our  auAor's  time,  as  at  present,  one  of  the  employments  of  a  bear- 
herd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of  those  animals  along  with  his 
bear ;  but  I  know  not  how  this  phrase  came  to  be  applied  to  old 
maids.    Malone. 

That  women  who  refused  to  bear  children,  should,  after  death, 
be  condemned  to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading-strings,  might  have 
been  considered  as  an  act  of  posthumous  retribution.         Steevens. 
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I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

IPresefUing  Horteksio. 
Cunning  in  musicky  and  the  mathematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fiilly  m  diose  sciences. 
Whereof  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant: 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong; 
Hb  name  is  Lido,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir;  and  he  for  your  good 
sake : 
But  for  my  daughter'Katharine,  —  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pei*  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bapi  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pei.  Petruchio  is  my  name :  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Biq>.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio^  I  pray^ 
Let  usi  that  are  poor  petitioners,  spe^  too : 
Baccare^  !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio;  I  would  fain  be 
doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  Itir ;  but  you  will  curse  your  woo- 
ing.  

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it 
To  express  the  like  kindnesa  myself^  that  have  been 
more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give 
unto  you  Ais  young  scholar^  ^presenting  Lucentio,] 
that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in  mu- 
sick  and  mathematicks :  his  name  is  Cambio ;  pray  ac- 
cept his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks^  signior  Gremio :  welcome, 
good  Cambio.  — But,  gentle  sir,  [to  Tranio,]  methiiiks, 

2  Baccare/]   A  proverbial  word,  meaning  sUind  back^  9i  give 
place. 

Z  3 
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you  walk  like  a  strai^^;  May  I  be  so  bold  to  know 
the  caime  of  your  eoming  ? 

Tra.  Pardoa^^  fir»  the  boldmas  is  xnine  own ; 
That  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here,  * 
Do  make  myself  d  suitor  to  your  daughter,    i 
Unto  Bianca,  fairs  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resol/ve  uidoiQwn  to  me, 
£a  the  preferment  of  the  ddest  sister: 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request,  — 
That  upon  )mowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'niongst  the  restliiat  woo, 
And  firee  access  and  fikvour:  as  the  rest* 
And,  toward  the  educatioa  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  ifistrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek- and  Latin  books^: 
If  you  accept  them,  thai  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentia  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  praiy?- 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  V incentio. 

Bafp.  A  Tx^^tjg  men  of  Pisa :  by  report 
I  know  him  wdl :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir.— 
Take  you  [to  Hoiu]  the  lute,  and  you  \to  Luc]  the  set 

.  of  bdbks. 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
HoUa«  wilhinr  I        / 

Enter  a  Servant 
Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my,  daughters ;  and  tell  them  bo^ 
These  are  their  tutors ;  bid  them  use  them  well. 

\Exit  Servant,  tt?/M  Hortonsio,  Li|c:£NTJOi; 

awrf  BiQNJDEIf P.  :      ..     ^ 

We  will,  go  wi^k  ^  little  in  the  ordiard. 

And  then  to  dinner :  you  are  passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  youaUito  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Ba^tista,.my'biiaiBess  asketlvthast^ 

3 .— —  M»  xmotf  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books :]  In   queen 
ElisBbetb's  time  the  young  ladies  of -quality  were  usually  instructed 
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And  every  day  I  cannot  ornie  to  woo* 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  ine, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  hislands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  bettered  rather  :than  decreased : 
Then  tell  me,  —  If  I  get  your  daughter's  lore, 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife? 

JSSd^.  After  my  deatib,  the  one  half  :of  my  lands : 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  c£ 
Her  widowhood,  —  be  it  that  she  survive  me,  —       ^   . 
Li  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  wdl  obtain'd, 
Hiis  is,  —  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  alL 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  you,  fiither, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  ftuy : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  litde  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all: 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe* 

Bap.  Well  may'st  thou  woo,    and  happy    be  thy 
speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Be-enter  Hqrtensio,  imtk  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  fiiend  ?  why  dost  thou  look  so 

pale  ? 
Hot.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 


in  the  learned  languages,  if  any  pains  were  bestowed  on  their  rainds 
at  all.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  sisters.  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  ure 
trite  instances.    Percy. 
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Bap.  Mliat,   will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
sician? 

Hor.  I  think,  shell  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  thai  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 
lute? 

Hor.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her,  shie  mistook  her  frets% 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
PretSj  call  you  these  ?  quoth  she :  rUJime  with  t/tem : 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute; 
While  she  did  call  me,  -*  rascal  fiddler. 
And  —  twangling  Jack  ^;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  ! 

Aap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankfiil  for  good  turns.  — 
Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us ; 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here,  >— 

lExeunt  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio, 
and  HoRTENSio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail;  Why,  then  Fll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 

4  ...^  her  fretsj  A  fret  is  that  stop  of  a  musical  instrament 
which  causes  or  regulates  the  vibration  of  the  string.    Johnson. 

&  And — twangling  Jack;]  To  twangle  is  a  provincial  expression, 
and  signifies  to  flourish  capriciously  on  an  instrument,  as  performers 
often  do  after  having  tuned  it,  previous  to  their  beginnmg  a  regular 
compofitioQ, 
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Say,  that  she  frown ;  Til  say,  she  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 

Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 

And  say — she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks. 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  h^  a  we^ ; 

If  she  deny  to  wed,  FU  crave  theday 

When  I  shall  ask  £he  bann%  and  when  be  married :  «^ 

But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Grood-morrow,  Kate;  for  thafs  your  name^  I  hear. 
Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of 
hearing; 
They  call  me  —  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  called  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation;  — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  moVd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov'd  you 
hither. 
Remove  you  h^ce :  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint-stooL^ 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. ' 

»  Ajoint^tool.]  This  u  a  proverbial  expression; 
**  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  join'd  stool.'* 

SeeRsLfi  CoOection. 
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PeL  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  .so  are  you. 
Kath.  No  sud)  jade,  sir,  as  you,  if  iBe  you  mean. 
Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate  !  I  v^  not  bprd^i  thee : 
For,  Jmowing  thee  to  be  but  y(Kuig  and  lights  — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be* 
Pet.  Should  be  ?  should  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,   slow^wing'd  turtle !    shall   a  buzzard    take 

.    thee? 
Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp;   i'&ith,    you  are  too 

angry. 
Kath*  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear  his 

sting? 
In  his  tail* 

Kath.         In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay,  come 

again, 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Kath.  That  Pll  try. 

IStriking  fim' 

Pet.  I  swear  Fll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  i^;ain. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman^  ._ 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  ?  O,  put  rae  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  yo^r  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 

Pet.  A  ponibless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen.   . 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven.  ^ 

f  — —  a  craven.]    A  crateh  is  a  degenerate,  dtejiirited  cock. 
Cfraven  was  a  term  also  applied  to  those  who  in  appeals  of  battle 
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Pet,  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  m 
sour. 

Kath,  It  is  my  &shioii,  when  I  see  a  crftb. 

Pet.  Why,  here's  no  crab;  wd  therefore  look  not 
sour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet,  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet,  What,  you  mean  my  face? 

Kath.  Well  aun'd  of  such  a  young  one. 

Pet.  Now,  by  saint  George,  I  am  top  young  for  you: 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  tv^ither^d. 

Pet  Tis  TVith  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not  so. 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit;  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  suUen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous ; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers : 
Thou  canst  not  firown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affiible. 
Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
O  slanderous  world  !  Kate,  like  the  hazle-twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue, 
As  hazle  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  conmiand. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove. 


became  recreant^  and  by  pronoupcing  this  word,  called  for  quarter 
from  their  opponents ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  they  were 
for  ever  after  deemed  infamous. 
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As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 

O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate; 

And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful  I 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speedi  ? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit 

Katk.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

KeM.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Kadiarine,  in  thy  bed : 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside. 
Thus  in  plain  terms : — Your  &ther  hath  ocmsented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  ahusband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me: 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you  Kate; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  Katef 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  &ther ;  never  make  denial, 
I  must  and  ^vdll  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Rc'cnter  Baftista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio :  How  speed  you  with 
My  daughter? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  impossible,  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  in  your 
dumps  ? 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter  ?  now  I  promise  you. 
You  have  showed  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatick ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

•*  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate."    Malone. 
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Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus,  —  yourself  and  all  the  world. 
That  talked  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot^  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  ptUience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude,  —  we  have  'greed  so  well  together^ 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding^ay. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first 

Ore.    Hark,    Petnichio!  she   says^  she'll  see  thee 
hanged  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part !  . 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gendemen ;  I  choose  her  for  m  jrself ; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
'Tis  bargiun'd  'twixt  us.  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  youj  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  !  — 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast^  protesting  oatii  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see  ^, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch^  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day:  — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your  hands ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petnichio  1  'tis  a  match. 

8  She  vied  so  /tuty]  Vye  and  renye  were  terms  at  cards,  now  su- 
perseded by  the  more  modem  word,  hrag. 

9  '<i»  a  world  to  see,]  i.e.  it  is  wonderful  to  see.  This  ex- 
pression is  often  met  with  in  old  historians  as  well  as  dramatic 
writers. 

1  A  meacock  wretch  — ]  i.  e.  a  timorous  dastardly  creature. 
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Ore.  Tta.  Amen,  say  we-j  we  will  be  witnesseis. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu: 
I  will  to  Venice,  Smiday  conies  apace :  — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'Snnday. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Katharine,  severally. 

Ore,  Was  ever  match  clapped  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  goxtl&mai,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you ; 
^will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is  — quiet  in  the  match* 

Ore.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter ;  — 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  wte  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Ore.  Youngling  !  tiiou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Gh>ey-beard  \  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  'ds  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,   gentlemen;    I'll  compound  this 
strife: 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca^s  love.  — 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  frimished  widi  plate  and  gold ; 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tjrrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  cc^ers  I  have  stuiPd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints  % 

2 counterpainit,]   These  coverings  for  beds  are  at  ftrasent 

called  comierpfmet ;  but  either  mode  df  spelling  is  proper.  CamUer- 
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Costly  ai^Murel,  tents  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 
Pewter  and  brass,^  and  all  things  that  beloi^ 
To  house,  or  house-keeping :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
15  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in Sir,  list  to  me, 

I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 

Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year, 

Of  fruitftd  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure.  — 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land  ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy, 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road :         ■" 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Grremio,  *tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies ;  besides  two  galliasses  ^, 
And  twelve  tight  gaUies  :  these  I  wiU  assure  her. 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next. 


point  is  the  monkish  term  for  a  particular  species  of  musick,  in  which, 
notes  of  equal  duration,  but  of  different  harmony,  are  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  In  like  manner  counterpane$  were  mdently 
composed  of  patch-work,  and  so  contrived  that  every  pane  orpard^ 
^n  in  them,  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colour,  though 
of  the  same  dimensions.    Steeyeks. 

3 two  galliasses,]  A  galecu  or  gtdHasty  is  a  heavy  low4>iiiit 

iiesfiel  of  burthen,  with  both  laMs  and  oars,  paitakiiig  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  a  ship  and  a gdley.    Stxevens.  .    .. 
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Gre.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have ;  — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shaD  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra,  Why,    then   the  maid  is  mine  fix>m  all  the 
world. 
By  your  firm  promise ;  Gremio  is  out-vied*  ^ 

Bap.  I  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  fiither  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower? 

7Va.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Grei  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as. old? 

Big},  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolved :  —  On  Sunday  next  you  know^ 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Ndw,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance; 
If  not,  to  signer  Gremio : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.       lEjnt. 

Gre*  Adieu,    good  neighbour.  —  Now  I  fear  thee 
not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester  *,  your  &ther  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table :  Tut !  a  toy ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [EaiU 

Trai  A  vengeance  on  your  crafly  withered  hide  ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.^ 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good :  — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd  —  suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder ;  fathers,  commonly, 

^  -~—  ott^-Dttfd]  This  is  a  teim  at  the  old  game  of  gleek.  Whep 
one  man  was  vied  upon  another,  he  was  said  to  be  out-vied. 

»  Sirrahy  young  gfimester,]  Gameiter^  in  the  present  instaneej  has 
no  reference  to  gaming,  and  only  signifies—  a  wag^  a  froUcksome 
character. 

0  Yet  IkavefmcedUwUh  a  card  often.]  That  b,  with  the  Ughest 
card,  in  the  old  simple  games  of  our  ancestors. 
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Do  get  their  chSdren ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  Lfiiil  not  of  my  cunning. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  — -4  Roam  in  Baptista'5  House. 
Enter  Lucentio,  Horteksio,  and  Bianca. 

Imc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir ; 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  die  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal  ? 

Hot.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hot.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Btan.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  ^  in  the  schools ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, . 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hot.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ?. 

[7b  Bianca.  —  Hortensio  retires. 

7  —  no  breeching  wholar  <— •]  i.  e.  no  school-boy  liable  to  cor* 
poral  correction. 

VOL.  III.  A   A 
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Jju^  Thftf;  vill  be  never ;  —i>  tune  your  instrument. 

Bian^  Where  left  we  last  ? 

Imc.  Here,  madam: 

Hoc  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Stgeia  teUus ; 

Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  eelsa  senis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  ibatf  as  I  told  you  before,  —  Simois,  I  am 
Lucentio^ — hie  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — i&*- 
geia  teilus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love;  —  Hie  ste- 
terat,  aAd  that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing,  —  Priami, 
is  my  man  Tranio, — regid,  bearing  my  port,  —  eeka 
senii,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.  ® 

Hot.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tune.     [^^i«r»e«gf. 

Bian.  Let's  hear; —  [Hortensio ^%5. 

0  fye  !  the  treble  jars. 

ijuc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again; 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hac  ibat 
Simois,  I  know  you  not;  kic  est  Sigeia  tellus,  I  trust 
you  not;  —  Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  us 
not;  — regia,  presume  not;  — eelsa  senis,  despair  not. 

Hot.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Loic.  All  but  the  base. 

Hot.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars.. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love  : 
Pedasctde^,  I'H  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian»  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not;  for,  sure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajax,  —  call'd  so  from  his  grand&ther. 

Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;   else,  I  promise 
you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  ii  rest.  —  Now,  Licio,  to  you :  — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

••^■^  ptmtaloon.]  The  old  cully  in  Italian  farces. 
9  Pedatctde,]  Pedoicule,  from  pedant. 
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Hor.  You  may  go  wadk,  [to  LucentkO  aild  gkV€ 
me  leave  awhile; 
My  lessons  make  no  musick  in  three  parts. 

Lue^  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  mus^ watty 
And  watch  withal;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd^^ 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [^Aside^ 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  toudi  the  instrument^ 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering,  - 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  efifectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade: 
And  there  it  is  in  writings  &irly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  aga 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [reads.2  Gamut  /  am^  the  ground  qf  all  accord^ 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensids  passion  ; 

B  mi.  Bianco^  take  him  for  thy  lord^ 
C  faut,  that  loves  with  aU  cfffection : 

D  sol  re,  one  cliffj  two  notes  have  I; 

E  la  mi,  shorn  pity^  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  — gamut  ?  tut ! '  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fiishions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice. 
To  change  true  rides  for  odd  inventions. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Se^D.  Mistress,   your  father  prays  ydu  leave  your 
books. 
And  hdp  to  dress  your  sister'is  chamber  up; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian.  Faresrell^  sweet  masters,  bodi;^  i  most  begone 
{Bafemt  Biavga  and  Servant. 
Ijuc.  'Faith,  ndstxess,  then  I  have  no  cause  X»  stay; 

C22riif. 
Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant; 
Methmks,  he  looks  ais  thou^  he  weriB  in  love:  -^ 

A  A   ? 
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Yet'if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale, 
Seize  thee,  that  list:  If  once  I  find  thee  railing, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.       [£nV. 


SCENE  IL 
The  same.    Before  Bapdsta'^  House, 

Enter  Baftista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  K^atharine, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio,    [to  Tranio,]    this  is  the 

'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  ? 
Kath.  No  shame  but  mine:   I  must,  forsooth,   be 

forcfd 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  mad-brdn  rudesby,  MI  of  spleen^ ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  w^  a  firantick  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  Mends,  invite,  yesf ,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yetnever  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now.  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And.say^  --^  Zo,  there Js mad  Petruchids imfey . 
ff.  it.widd  please  him  come  and  marry  her. 

*  — -/«^ ^ spleen;]  .That  is yW/  ^humour;  ci^rice,"  and  in-' 
constancy.    Johnson. 
t  Mr.  Malone reads,  "invite  them,  and,"  &c. 
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Trcu.  Pi^esxce,  good  Kathariae,  and  Baptista  too;  ". 
Upcm  my  life,  Petruchio  ]iie8n3  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  firoia  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise; 
Though  he  be  n^erry,  yet  widial  he's  honest. 

Kc^.  'Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  thought 
[Exitj  'weepingjJblUmed  ly  Bianca,  and  others^ 

Bap.  Go,  girl;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep;    ^ 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint  f, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello* 

Bion,  Master,  master!    news,  old  news,   and  such 
news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what :  —  To  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and 
an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ;  a 
pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled^ 
another  laced;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the 
town  armory,  with  a  broken  hilf^  and  diapeless;  with 
two  broken  points*:  His  horse  hipped  with  an  old 
mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred  t  besides, 
possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  th^ 
chme;   troubled  with  the  lampass,   infected  with  tii^ 

.  t  "  vex  a  very  ewdnt," — Malone. 
9  .— « two  broken  points:]  i.  e.  two  broken  tags  to  Hx^la^ts. .    . 
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fius^donsS  fiill  of  wind-galls  ^sped  with  spavins,  nued 
with  the  yellowsy  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled 
with  the  stagg«ni,«bepiawii  with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the 
back,  and:shouIder-«hotteii;  ne'er  l^ged  before  ^  and 
with  a  hal&cfaecked  bit,  and  a  head'-stall  of  sheep's 
leather;  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumb- 
ling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots: 
<me  girt  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure^  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name,  fidrly  ^t 
down  in  stnds,  and  here  and  there  pieced  with  pack- 
thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 
Hke  the  horse;  with  a  linen  stock ^  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  list;  an  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of  forty  fancies 
pricked  in't  for  a  feather®:  a  monster,  a  very  monster 
in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  christian  footboy ,  or  a  gentlie- 
nian's  lackey. 

Tra.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this 

&shion 

Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparelFd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bioru  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

••  —  kifecUd  with  the  fashions,  -^ poii  cure  of  the  fives,] 

Fashiom,  So  called  in  the  West  of  England,  but  by  the  best 
Writers  on  fernery,  farcetu  or  farcy.  Fives.  So  called  in  the 
West :  vivee  elsewhere,  and  twives  by  the  French ;  a  distemper  in 
hones,  Utde  diiftting  fVom  the  stran^es.    Gbey. 

» ,p_n^>^  iegged  beforen}  i.  e.  founder'd  in  his  fore-feet. 

•  — crti|pptfr^velure,]  r^/nre  is  velvet.     Fehvrs^Fr, 

7  —rtoci— ]  i.  e.  stocking. 

«  —  an  old  haty  am/ The  humour  of  forty  fancies  pricked  inUfor 
•Jeatheri]  This  was  some  ballad  or  drollery  at  that  time,  which  the 
poet  here  ridicul«s  by  malung  Petruchio  prick  it  up  in  his  foot'^oy's 
hat  for  a  feather.  His  speakers  are  perpetually  quoting  scraps  and 
stanzas  of  old. ballads,  and  often  very  obscurdy;  for,  so  well  are 
they  adapted  to  the  occasion,'  that  they  seem  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest;    Wabbubtok.  ' 
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AViif  •  Who  ?  tbat  Petnichio  cftme  ? 

jBop.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  c$m^ 

Bion.  NcH  sir;  I  say,  his  faoise  comte  with  him. on 
his  badk. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio* 

Pet.  Qjme,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at  home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

TVa.  Not  so  well  apparell'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ?  — 
How  does  my  father? —  Gentles,  methinks  you  frown : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day : 
First  were  we  sieu!,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fye  !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
All  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  uidike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress* ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate?  I  stay  too  long  fit)m  her ; 
The  morning  wears^.'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

9  —  h  digress  ;]  To  deviate  from  my  promise. 
A  A    4 
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Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in*  these  unreverent  robes ; 
Go  to  my  chamber^  put  on  dotibes  of  ndine. 

J%/.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Aap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus :   therefore  have  done 
with  words ; 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  ^th  a  lovely  kiss  ? 

lExeutU  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  ril  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.    lEjciL 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking :  Which  to  bring  to  pass. 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man,  —  whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much ;  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn,  -— 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Loic.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform'd,  let  all  the  world  say  —  nO, 
ril  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

TVa.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  'vantage  in  this  business : 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola; 
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The  quaint  musickn,  amorous  Lido; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio.  --* 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home? 

Gre.  A  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom,  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.  Curster  than  she?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut !  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio ;  When  the  priest 
Should  ask  —  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
^9  ^  gogs-^fwouns^y  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest  \ 
Now  take  them  up^  quoth  he,  if  any  list. 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd,  and 
swore, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done,  ? 

He  calls  for  wine ; — A  healthy  quoth  he;  as  if     .f  s 
He  had  been  abroad,  carousing  to  his  mates         ^t  5' 
After  a  storm: — QuaiPd  off  the  muscadel ^  "* ' 

And  threw  the  sop6  ail  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason,  — 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 

1 Quaf'd  qff  the  miiscadel J  The  fashion  of  introducing  a 

bowl  of  wine  into  the  church  at  a  wedding,  to  be  draiik  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom^  and  persons  present,  wad  very  ai^ently  fL 
constant  ceremony ;  and,  as  appears  from  thb  passage^  not  abolished 
in  our  author's  age. 
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And  seem'd  to  ask  kim  lopa  as  he  was  drinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 

And  kissed  her  lips^  with  such  a  damorous  smacks 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

f  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame; 

And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before; 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  iMimci. 

Enter  Petruchio,    Katharina,    Bianca,    Baptista, 
HoRTENsio,  Grumio,  and  train. 

Pit.  Gentlem^i  and  fnends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains : 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bcpp.  Is't  possible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come :  — 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  business. 
Yon  would  entreat  me  nither  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  bdeld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  &ther,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  &rewell  to  you  all. 

TVa.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinnen 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

^And  kin'd  her  Up$*^]  This  also  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  as 
appears  from  the  following  rubrick :  '^  Surgant  ambo,  sponsns  et 
^>onsa,  et  accipiat  sponsus  pacem  a  sacerdote,  et  ferat  spoose^ 
mcuUnu  eam^  et  neminem  alium^  nee  ipse,  nee  ipsa."  Mtmmie  Sarum, 
Paris,  1553,  4to.  fol.69. 

t  •*  And  I,  seeing  this,"  &c.     Malone. 
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Pet.  I  am  content  you  shsQ  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kaih»  Now,  li  you  lore  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Orumio,  my  hones,  f 

Gnu  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten  the 
horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  mysdf : 
'lis  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
Thattake  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'ythee  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry;  What  hast  thou  to  do  ?— 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Ore.  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner : — 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist.  <  *- 

Pet.    They  shdl  go  forward,    Kate,    at  thy  com- 
mand: ■ 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yours^ves ; 

But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret; 
I  will  be  ikiaster  c^  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  fields  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  qny  thing; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 
I'll  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 
TTiat  stops  my  wi^  in  Paduat-; —  Grumio^ 

t  •*  My  ho»c."    Ma];;on£. 
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Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we^re  beset  wiA  thieves ; 
Rescae  thy  mistress^  if  thou  be  a  man :  -^ 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shell  not  toudi  thee,  Kate; 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

lExeunt  Petruchio,  Kathakins,  aiui 
Grumio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Gre.    Went  they  not  quickly,    I  should  die  with 

laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  n^ver  was  the  like ! 
Zwc.  Mistress^  whafs  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 
Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 
Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
Bap.    Neighbours  and  friends,    though  bride   and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  siqpply  tihe  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at' the  feast;  — 
Lucentiojt'  you  shall  supply  the  brid^room's  place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.t  —  Come,  gentlemen,  lefs 
go.  lExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—A  HaU  in  Petruchio'*  Couninf  Home. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fye,fye,  onall  tir^d  jades  !  on  all  mad  m^tei:^  f 
and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever 
man  so  rayed^?  was  ever  man  so  weary?  I  am  sent 
before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to 
warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  sdon 
hot,  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 

3  — —  mmionyed?  i  e,bewrajfed,  made  dirty. 
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should  00016  by  a  ^re  to'  thaw  me:  —  But,  I,  with 
Uowii^  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  for,  considering 
the  weather,  a  tidier  man  than  I  will  take  colLd.  Holla, 
hoa !  Curtis ! 

Enter  Cuetis^     . 

Curi.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Qru,  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire,  fire ; 
cast  on  ho  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  ? 

Crru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  diis  firost:  but, 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast; 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress, 
and  myse^  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three  inch  fool !  I  am  no  beast. 

Oru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou 
make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  oiu*  mis- 
tress, whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand,)  thou  shall 
soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy 
hotofiice? 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  How  goes 
the  worid  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  ofiice  but 
thine;  and,  therefore,  fire:  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy 
duty;  for  my> master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to 
death. 

Curt.  Tliere's  fire  ready;  And,  therefore,  good  Gru- 
mio, the  news? 

Gru.  Why,  Jack  bey !  ho  boy^ !  and  as  much  news^ 
as  thou  wilt 

«  .-^-^Jack  hoy!  ho  boy/]  U  the  beginning  of  an  old  round  in 
three  parts. 
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Curi.  Comey  you  are  so  foH  i)£  corny cfJachiagi  — 

GrtL  Wliy»  iher^n^  fire;  for  I  hare  caught  ex- 
trenoe  cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the 
house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swiqyt;  the 
serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings, 
and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on?  Be  the 
jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fieur  without  ^  the  carpets 
laid\  and  every  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready;  And,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master  and 
mistress  &Men  out 
.    CurL  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Ctirt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru,  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  IStriUng  Aim. 

Curt..  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Grru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale:^  and 
this  cuff  wasF  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  heseed 
listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis^  we  came  doim  a 
foul  hill,  my  nutter  riding  behind  my  mistrasa:  — 

Ct4rt.  Both  on  one  horse? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a' horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tsde : But  hadst  thou  not 

crossed  me,  thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  should'st  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place:  how  she  was  bemoiled^; 

*  —  Be  the  ja^  fair  wUbm,  tie  jilis  fm  wUAmU^  i.  e.  Arc 
the  drinking  vessels  clean,  and  the  maid  servants  dressed?  Pro* 
bably  the  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words  Jack  and  JiU^  which 
signify  two  drinking  measures,  as  well  as  mefi  and  maid  serwmts. 

6 ihe  carpets  laid^  In  our  author's  time  it  was  custmuaiy  to 

cover  tables  with  carpets.  Floors,  as  appears  from  the  fNresent  pas- 
«^ge  and  others,  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

7 hemoUed:]  i.  e.  be-draggled;  bemired. 
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how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her;  how  he  beat 
me  because  her  horse  stumbled;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  she  prayed  —  that  never  pray'd  before;  how  I 
cried;  how  the  horses  ran  away;  how  her  bridle  was 
burst®;  how  I  lost  my  crupper;  with  many  things  of 
worthy  memory ;  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this   reckoning,   he  is  more   shrew  than 
she.^  ' 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find,  when  he  2omes  home.  But  what  talk  I^ 
of  this?  —  call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest ;  let  their  head& 
be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed^,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  knit^ :  let  them  curtsey  with 
their  left  legs;  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of 
my  master^  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are 
they  all  ready? 

Cttrt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my  master^ 
to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why»  $he  hath  a  &oe  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  thM  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems;  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gnu  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. . 

8 —...  tcror  burst ;]  L  e.  broken. 

9 he  is  more  ahrew  ihm  the.]  The  term  threw  was  ancient)}^ 

applicable  to  either  sex. 

1 their  blue  coats  brushed,]  The  dress  of  servants  at  the 

time. 

t  _-  garierM  of  an  incBfierent  knit:]  Perhaps  by  **  garters  of  an 
indijfiprtni  but,"  the  author  meant  parti^okur^d  gaiters;  garters 
of  a  different  knit.  In  l^iakspeare^s  time  indifferent  was  sometimes 
used  jfor  different. 
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Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio, 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio? 

Jos.  What,  Grmnio ! 

NicA.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you;  — how  now,  you;  — what,  you; 
— fellow,  you;  — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now, 
my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 
neat?  • 

Natk.  All  things  is  ready:  How  near  is  our  master? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and  there- 
fore be  not, Cock's  passion,  silence! 1  hear 

my  master. 

EfUer  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves?   What,   no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir  !  — 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms  ! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty?  — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Gnu  Here,  sir;  as  foohsh  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse 
drudge  ! 
Did  I  not  bid  tiiee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And'bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'the  heel; 
There  was  no  link^  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 

3  ._  no  link  to  colour  Peter' t  kai,]  Mink  u  9,  torch  of-  pitch. 
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There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre-* 

gory; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.  Gro,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in.  — 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  lied— *  [Sings. 

Where  are  those '•—  Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welc<Mne. 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud^  f 

Re-enter  Servants,  mth  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say  ?  — Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
OflFwith  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains;  When? 

It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey^^ 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way : — 

Out,  out,  you  rc^e !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other.  — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate :  Scnne  water,  here ;  what,  ho !  •— 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ?  —  Sirrah,  get  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : 

[jEwV*Servant. 
One,  Kate,   that  you   must  kiss,   and  be  acquainted 
with. — 

♦  Whercy  &c.]  A  8crap  of  some  old  ballad »  Ancient  Pistol  else- 
where quotes  the  same  line.  In  an  old  blad^  letter  book  indtiiled, 
A  gorgiotu  CroUery  of  gallant  InoentumSy  London,  1578,  4to.  is  a 
song  to  the  tune  of  Where  U  the  life  that  late  lied, 

&  Soud,  sovdj  &e.]  This,  I  betieve,  is  a  word  coined  by  our 
poet,  to  express  the  noise  made  by  a  person  heated  and  fatigued. 

Malone. 

^  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,]  Dispersed  through  Shakspeare'iS 
plays  are  many  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the  entire  copies 
of  which  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  Dr.  Percy  has  selected  some 
of  them,  and  connected  them  together  with  a  few  supplemental 
vox*.  III.  B  B 
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Whene are  my  sdipperef?  —  Shall  Ihave  some  water? 

[_A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  fmd  wash  "^^  and  welcjame  heartily :  — 

{SerrBiit  lets  the  eiDerfaU. 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fiill  ?  [Strikes  him. 

Kathn  Patience,  \  pray  yon ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 

PH*  a  whoreson,  beetleheiuled,  fliq)-*ea3r'd  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,'sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomadi. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate ;  or  else  shall  I  ? 
What  is  this  ?  mutton  ? 

1  Sero.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Sero.  L 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat :    . 
What  dogs  are  these? — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trebchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[  Thrams  the  meat^  ^c.  about  the  stage. 
Yofi  h^iedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
What,  do  you  grumble?  Til  be  with  you  straight. 

Kaih.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet  ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet*  I  tdl  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fiist, — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick,  — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-r6asted  flesh. 
fie  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 


stanzas ;  a  work,  which  at  once  demonstrates  his  own  poetical  abili- 
tieii,  as  well  as  his  respect  to  the  truly  venerable  remains  of  our  most 
ancient  bards.    Steevens. 

7  Come^  EatCy  and  wash,]  It  y(BS  the  custom  in  our  author's  time, 
(and  long  before,)  to  wash  the  hands  immediately,  before  dinnei:  and 
'supper,  as  well  as  afterwards.  As  our  ancestors  eat  with  their  fingers^ 
which  might  not  be  over-clean  before  meals,  and  after  them  must  be 
greasy,  we  cannot  wonder  at  such  repeated  ablutions.      Stebvens. 
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And,  for  this  nighty  we'll  fa^t  for  company:—    ' 
Come,  I  wiUbring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

£E^eunt  PETRVCHio,  Kathabina,  and 
Curtis. 
Natk.  [advaneif^.']  V^t^t^  didst  ever  see  the  lajbe  ? 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Be^enter  Curtis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he  ? 

Curi.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  ooming  hither.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politickly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
My  fidcon  now  is  sharp,  axid  passing  empty : 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  mubt  not  be  full-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.* 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard  ^ 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bateS  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not^  nor  toHtiight  she  shall  not  \ 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserv^  &ult  . 

9 fuU-gor^d,  &c.]  A  hawk  too  much  fed  was  never  tractable. 

The  htre  was  only  a  thing  stuffed  like  thftt  kiftd  of  bird  which,  the 
hawk  was  designed  to  pursue.  The  use  of  the  lure  was  to  tempt 
him  back  after  he  had  flown. 

0 to  man  my  haggard,]  A  haggard  is  a  wild-hawk  ;  to  man  a 

hawk  is  to  tome  her. 

1  That  bate,]  To  hate  is  to  flutter  as  a  hawk  does  when  it  SWQ<VIS 
upon  its  prey. 
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ril  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 

And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets :  — 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend  ^ 

lluit  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night! 

And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl. 

And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 

This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 

And  thus  ril  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour :  — 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 

Now  let  him  speak ;  'tis  charity  to  show.  [  JSriV. 


SCENE  11. 
Padua.    Before  Baptista'5  House* 

'Enter  Tranio  and  Hohtensio. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Biancaf 
I>oth  fimcy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  &ir  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[  They  stand  aside* 

Enter  Bianca  ^iim^  Lucentio. 

Law.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read? 
Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that 
Jjuc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 
Biah.  And  may  you  provej  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 
Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my 
heart  {They  retire. 

**-—^nm<fMwAttri^,/ intend  J  /n^efuf  is  lometiniea  used  by  our 
author  for  pretend. 
f  **  that  mistress  Bianca."  — >  Malone. 
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Hot.  Quick  proceeders,  marry !    Now,  tell  me,  I 
pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
LoVd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love  I  unconstant  womankind !  — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hot.  Mistake  no  more:  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman^ 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion  ^: 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  —  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  —  if  you  be  so  contented, — j 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See,   how  they  kiss  and  court  I  -r--^  Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow  — 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  &vours 
That  I  have  fondly  fiatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat : 
Fye  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  *  Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  for 
sworn ! 
For  me,  —  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass ;  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me. 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  hag^d ; 
And  so  &rewell,  signior  Lucentio.  --* 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 

3  -~^  cvUion:']  A  term  of  d^radation,  with  do  very  decided 
meaoifig :  a  despicable  fellow,  a  fool,  &c, 
BB  3 
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Shall  wm  my  love : — :  and  so  I  take  mjf  leave^ 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[^Ejrit  HoRTENSio.  —  LvcEWib  am? 
BiANCA  advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  \ 
Nay,  I  have  ta*en  you  napping,  gtotte  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  yoti,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest ;  But  have  you  both  forsworn 
me? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Iaic.  Then  we  af  e  lid  of  Lido. 

Tra.  I%ith,  hell  have  a  lusty  ni^idow  ndw^    ' 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian*  Ood  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Traiuo. 

Tra.  'Fittth,  he  is  gone  unto  the  tamhig-sdiool. 

Bian.  The    taming-school !    what,  is   there  such  a 
place  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petmchio  is  the  master ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  1<^^9  — 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  shattering  tongue. 

Enter  Bigndello,  running. 

Bion0  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  Fm  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  i  spied 
An  ancient  angel  ^  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^*^^  or  a  pedant,  - 

4  Ananciimt  iangel  — ]  For  angel  Mr.  Theobald,  and  after  him  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Wal*l)urton,  read  enghf  or  a  gtiU,  but  angei  may 
mean  messei^er. 

>  Mattery  a  mercatantej  The  old  editions  read  marcaniant.  The 
Italian  word  mercaiante  is  frequently  used  in  the  old  plays  for  a 
merchant,  and  therefore  I  have  made  no  scruple  of  placing  it  here. 
Steeyens. 
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I  know  not  what;  bat  iannal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surdy  l&e  a  &ther. 

JLuc.  And  what  of  him^  Tranio;?    . 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  mj  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vinceatio ; 
And  give  assurance'to  Baptista  Mbola, 
As  if  be  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Eaceunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Enter  a  Pedant 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir  !     ^ 

Tra.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  ftirthest  for  a  week  or  two : 
But  then  up  further;  and  as  far  as  Rome; 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?  —  marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped*  My  life,  sir  !  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua;  Know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him,} 
Hath  published  and  proclaim'd  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come^ 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florenceji  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do.you  coilrtesy. 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you : 
Fii-st,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
JEKsa*  r^iowned  for  graye  citizens. 
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7Va.  Among  theni)  know  you  cme  Vincentio  ? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him« 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  aiid,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  yxm. 

Bum.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and  all 
one.  [-Awfe. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
.This  &;vour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 
I£s  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  fiiendly  lodged;  — 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir ;  —  so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  b&  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  makq  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ;  — 
My  fether  is  here  look'd  for  every  day. 
To  pass  assurance  ^  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
*Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you ; 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.^ 

[Exeunt. 

0  Topa$8  assurance — ]  To  pan  agmrance  means  to  make  a  c(»- 
veyance  or  deed.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  called,  **  The  connnon 
assurances  of  the  realm,"  because  thereby  each  man's  property  is 
assured  to  him. 

7  Go  wUhme,  &c.]  There  is  an  old  comedy  called  Supposes,  trans- 
lated from  Ariosto,  by  George  Gascoigne.  Thence  Shakspeare 
borrowed  this  part  of  llie  plot,  (as  well  as  some  of  the  phraseology,) 
though  Theobsdd  pronounces  it  his  own  invoition.  There,  likewise, 
he  found  the  names  of  Petruchio  and  Licio.  My  young  master  and 
his  man  exchange  habits,  and  persuade  a  Scetuese,  as  he  is  called,  to 
personate  the  father,  exactly  as  in  this  play,  by  the  pretended  danger 
of  his  coming  from  Sienna  U>  Ferrara,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
government. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Boom  in  FetrucKio'^  House. 

Enter  Kathabina  and  Grumjo. 

Gru.  No,  no ;  forsooth,  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  ap- 
pears: 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  mito  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  abns : 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I,  — who  never  faiew  how  to  entreat,  — 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep  ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  ; 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants^ 
He  does  it  under  niame  of  perfect  love; 
As  who  shotdd  say, — if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  fijot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis passmg  good;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it. 

Gnu  I  fear,  it  is  too  cholerick  a  meat:  — 
How  say  you  to  a  &t  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gnu  I  cannot  tell;  I  fear  'tis  cholerick. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gnu  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest* 

Gnu    Nay,   then   I  will  not;   you  shall  have  the 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kathi  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gnu  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
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Kaih.  Go»  get  thee  gone»  thou  &lse  deluding  slave, 

{Beats  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  tibe  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee»  and  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go^  get  thee  gone»  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat;  and  Hor* 

TENSIO. 

Pet.    How  &res  my   Kate?    What,   sweedn^   all 
amort?® 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Kdh.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  u,p  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  mcu 
Here,  love ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am^ 
To  dress  thy  meat n^self,  and  bring  it  thee: 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  tabk. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then^  thou  loVst  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  scffted  to  no  proof:  ^ 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  'Pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  so  shall  miiie,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  fye  I  you  are  to  blame ! 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  Til  bear  you  con^any* 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  loVst  me»  — « 

iJside. 
Much  good. do  it  unto  thy  gende  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace :  — And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  &ther's  house^; 
And  revel  It  m  bravely  as  the  best, 

8 What,  sweetingf  all  amort?]  This  gallicism  is  common  to 

many  of  the  old  plays.    That  is,  all  sunk  and  dispirited. 

«  And  all  my  ptutuh  sorted  to  no  proof:]  And  idl  my  laboftr  has 
ended  in^  nothing,  ot/irocMtf  i 
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With  silken  coats,  and  caps,,  and  goUen  rings, 
With  ruffi,  andeofis,  and  fiur&ingales,  alid  things^ 
With  scarfs,  and  &ns,  and  donble  diange  of  l»-ayery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  tMs  knaray. 
Wktt,  hast  diou  din'd  ?  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure^ 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

i;»^^  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments^ ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown.  —  What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 
•  Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer  ; 
A  velvet  dish ;  —  fye,  fye  !  *tis  lewd  and  filthy; 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap : 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

KatL  I'll  have  no  bigger ;  this  dodi  fit  tlie  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hot.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.       iJside. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak; 
And  speak  I  will;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  yomr  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  firee 
£v<(n  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet»  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 


1 wUk  kit  ni£9ing  ireoiure,]  i.  e.  rustiliiig. 

*  Come,  iador,  lei  ue  tee  these  omameidt ;]  In  our  poet's  timei 
wonen's  gowns  were  nsaally  limde  by  men. 
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A  custard-ooffin^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  tbee  welU  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 

Kath.  Love-me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

P^.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay ; —  Come,  tailor,  let  us  see't 

0  mercy,  God  I  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'dlike  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer*  in  a  barber's  shop :  — 

Why,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 
Hot.  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

lAside. 
Tat.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fiishion,  and  the  time.   ' 
^Pet.  Marryj  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Gro,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it 

Katk.  I  never  saw  a  better  fiishion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet*  Why,  true ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  her. 

Pet.   O   monstrous  arrogance !     Thou   Uest,   thou 
thread, 
Thou  thimble*, 

9  A  custard^cof^n,]  A  coffin  was  the  ancient  culinary  term  for  the 
raised  crust  of  a  pie  or  custard. 

♦ cwMw— •]  We  learn  from  an  ancient  print,  that  these 

centers  resembled  in  shape  our  modem  braneret.  They  bad  pierced 
convex  covers,  and  stood  on  feet.  They  not  only  served  to  sweeten 
a  barber's  shop,  but  to  keep  his  water  warm,  and  dry  his  cloths  on. 

& ^Aott  thread. 

Tkou  thimble,]  The  tailor's  trade,  having  an.  aj^eanmee  of  efib- 
minacy,  has  always  been,  among  the  nigged  English,  liaUe  to  sar* 
casms  and  contempt.    Johmsov. 
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Thou  yard)  three-quarters,  half-yard,  qumt^r,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  M^inter  cricket  thou :  — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  ^  thee  with  diy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liVst ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  niarr'd  her  gown. 

Tau  Your  worship  is  deceived;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction : 
Orumiio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done.       -  ■ 

Gfru.  I  gave  him  no  orders  I  gave  him  the-stufll 

Tau  But  how  did  you  desire  it  diould  be  made  ? 

GfrM.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

7521.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things.^ 

Tau  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  bfftved  maiiym^S 
brave  not  me;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor.  braved.-  I 
say  unto  thee,  —  I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown ; 
but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo^  thouliest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  &shion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Read  it 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.  Imprimis^  a  loose^bodied  gown : 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew 
me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bot- 
tom of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.  With  a  small  compassed  cape  ^; 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.  With  a  trunk  sleeve  ;  — — 


^  —  Atf-mete  — ]  i.  c.  be*measure  thee. 
—  faced  many  Mrngi.]    i.  e.  turned  up  many  gowns,  Bed 
with/aaNg#,  &c. 

8  .——braved  many  men;]  i.e.  made  many  men ^n^.    Bravery 
was  the  ancient  term  for  elegance  of  dress. 

— ^-  a  tmaU  compassed  cape;]  A  compassed  cape  is  a  round  cape. 
To  compass  is  to  come  round.    Johnson. 
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Oru.  I  cei^ss  t^io^  sleeves^ 

Tai.  The  sleeves  curiousfy  cut. 

Peti  AjT)  there'll  the  viUaiay. 

Gnu  "Extox  i'the  bill,  sir;  ^rror  i'the  bill*  I  conr 
manded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  outf  and  sewed  up 
again;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  tbou^  thy  little 
finger  be  armed  in  6  thimble. 

Tau  This  is  true,  that  I  say;  an  I  had  the«  in  {dace 
where,  thou  should'st  know  it 

Grtu  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  th<m  the  hiU»  give 
me  thj  mete^yardS  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor^  God^Htnerc^^  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have  no 
odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brie^  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gnu  You  are  i'the  right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use* 

Gnu  Villaii99  ^otr  fiyr  thy  1^  t  Take  up  my  nustress' 
gown  f(Mr  diy  master's  use  ! 

ffet.  Why>  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gni.  O,  sir,  the  ccniceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  far: 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use ! 
O,  fye,  fye,  fye ! 

Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid;  — 

[jAside, 
Go  talie  it  h^nce;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 
.   Hor.  Tailor^  I'll  pay  thee  fcr  thy  gown  to-morrow. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away,  I  say;  commend  me  to  tihiy  master. 

lEacit.  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,   come,   my   Kate;   we    will    unto    your 
father's, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud, .  our  garments  poor : 
For  '4is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  ridti ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

I  —,  iky  mete-yort;},}  i.  e.  thy  mjensuring  yard. 
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What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feadiers  are  more  beautiiiil  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate;  neither  art  thou'the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array; 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me :  -       * 

And  therefore,  firolick ;  we  will  hence  forthwith,. 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house.  — 
Go^  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  <m  foot  -^ 
Let's  see ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kaih.  I  dare  assure  you»  sur,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,or  think  to  do,    . 
You  are  still  crossing  it  —  Sirs,  let't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hot.  Why,  so  I  this  gallant  will  command  the  suiu 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 
Padua.     Before  Bi^tista's  House. 

Enter  Tbanio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vjncentio. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house;  Please  it  you,  that  I  call? 

Ped,  Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deoeived^ 
Signior  B^>tista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegaaus. 

Tra.  'Tis^dl; 

And  hold  your  own,  in  any  case,  with  such 
Austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  &ther.    . 

«  — -  but  /  he  decewed^  Bta,  i,  e.  urdets. 
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.    Enier  Biondello. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you :  But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy; 

*Twere  good,  he  were  school'd.  * 

TVa.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 

Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you ; 

Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bton.  Tut!  fear  not  me.  /  i.   '^ 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista?   * ' 
Bion.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 

And  that  you  loofc'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 
Tra.  ITiou'rt  a  tall  Mow;  hold  thefe  that  to  drink. 

Here  comes  Baptista;  -^ set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucektio.  ^ 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met:  — 

Sir,  po  the  Pedant] 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of:  ' 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son! 
Su^,  by  your  leave;  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter. 
And  she  to  him,  —  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd;  and, — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir,  — upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shaQ  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willingf 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you*, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well.  '  " 

t  "  ready  and  willing."    Malone. 

*  For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you,]  Curhus  is  scrupuloua. 
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Bap.  Sir,  pardoa  me  in  what  I  We  to  say;  -r 
Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness,  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And,  therrfore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this. 
That  like  a  fiither  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower  ^, 
The  match  in  fi^Uy  made^  and  all  is  donef : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  air.     Where  then  do  you  know 
best. 
We  be  affled^;  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  i 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  heark'ning  still; 
And,  happily  7,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Tbenat  my  lodging,  an  it  like  ycm,  sir: 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  h^e^ 
My  boy  shidl  fetch  the  scrivener  presently* 
The  worst  is  this,  — that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittaace. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well.:  —  Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happed:  -^ 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  .be  Luca[itio's  wife. 

*  And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower ^  To  pass  is,  in  this  place, 
synonymous  to  iusure  or  convey;  as  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
covenant  of  a  purchase  deed,  that  the  granter  has  power  to  bargain, 
sell,  &c.  **  and  thereby  to  pass  and  convey"  the  premises  to  the 
grantee. 

t "  fully  made,-'  —  Malone. 

0  WebeuS&ed;]  Le.  betrothed. 

7  And,  happily,]  HajjpUy,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  signified  accident^ 
aUy,  as  well  as  fortunately.  ^ 

VOL.  III.    -  C  C 
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Ijuc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  aU  my  heart ! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to^  be  your  cheer  : 
Ck>me,  sir ;  we'll  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bqp^  I  follow;  you. 

Eseunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio.*-^ 

Luc.  What  say*st  thou,  Biondello? 

Bian.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 

Luc.  BiondellO)  what  of  that? 

Bion.  'Faith  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here  be- 
hind, to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  ^  of  his  signs 
and  tokens.' 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the 
deceiving  father  of  a  deceitfiil  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the 
supper.c 

Luc.  And  then?  — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  diurch  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Z>«c. '  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell;  exceptf  they  are  busied  about  a 
couQierfeit  assurance :  Take  you  assurance  of  her,  cum 
privHegio  ad  ingnimendum  solitm^ :  to  the  church  ^ ;  — 
take  the  priest,  derk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  wit- 


If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
But  did  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.        iGoing. 

8  _  or  moral — ]  i.e.  the  secret  purpose. 

!    t  ]^'  Malone  reads  **  expect;"  i.  e.  wait  the  event 

9  -i— —  cum  privUegio  ad  mprimendum  toium :]  It  is  scarce  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  these  are  the  words  wUch  commonly  were 
put  on  books  where  an  exclusive  right  had  been  granted  to  particalar 
persons  ior  printing  them.    Reed. 

1  '•''■^io  the  church;]  i.e.  go  to  the  church,  Ac. 
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Luc.  Hearttthou,  Biondellb  ? 

J9iM.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an 
afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  par«iley  to  stuff 
a  rabbit;  and  so  may  you,  su*;  and  so  adieu,  sir.  My 
master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke^s,  to  bid 
the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  ohne  with  your 
appendix.  {Exit. 

>    Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  Fll  ixmndly  go  about  her ; 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Caihbio  go  without  her.        '\  \jExiU 


SCENE  V. 
A  pubiick  Road.] 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  HoRTifiygid. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name;  ofice  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  ^the  moon ! 

Kath.  The  mooii !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight' now. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
'•    Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shmes  so  b^ght 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house :  — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd :  nothing  but  cross'd  I 

Hot.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go.    . 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have' come  so  &r. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is.f 

f  "  I  know  it  is  the  moon," — Malone. 
c  C  2 
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Pet,  Nay,  then  you  lie;  it  is  the  blessed  sun.  . 

Kaih*  llien»  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  sun : 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not; 
And  \iast  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind* 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  dmll  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

Hot,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well^  forward,  forward:  thus  the  bowl  should 
ruti. 
And  not  unluckily  agidnst  the4)ias.  — *  ' 

But's<>ft;  what  ccoiqpany  is  cbnui^  here? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 
Good  morrow,  gende  mistress :  Where  away?—*   . 

<♦  [7b  VlNCEKHIO. 

Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  firesher  gendewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  t#o  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face !  - — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  (Mice  more  good  day  to  thee:  — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hat.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  womafti 
of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  t^d  ttesk,  and 
sweet. 
Whither  away;  or  whj^re  is  thy  abodje  ?  i 

Happy  the  parents  of  SO; &ir  a  child;     .  .        ,^^      .^  )^ 
Happier  the  man,  whom  &voyirable  st^s  ,  ,  ;     ^y\, 
AUdt  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Katej   I  hope  thou  art  not 
mad: 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  jdther'd; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  &ther,  my  mistaking  eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
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That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green^ : 
Now  I  percetve,  thou  art  a  rerereiid  &ther ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee^  (or  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pel.  Do,  good  old  grandsire;   and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travdlest:  if  al<»ig  with  11% 
We  shall  be  joyfiil  of  thy  company. 

Fin.  Fair  sir,  —  and  you  my  merry  mistress,  — 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amazed  me ; 
My  name  is  call'd— Vincentio :  my  dwelling —  Pisa; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Fin.  Lucentie,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reveroid  age, 
I  may  entitle  tibee — my  loving  father ; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married:  Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  grieved;  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleiaian. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  fidl  joyous. 

Fin.  But  is  tiiis  true  ?  or  £s  it  else  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hot.  I  do  assure  th^  &ther,  so  it  is. 

'^  That  every  thing  t  look  on  seemeth  green:]  Sbekq)eare'8  ob- 
servatdons  on.  thi;  phsenonieiia  of  nature  are  very  accurate.  When 
ope  has  sat  long  in  tha  sunshine,  the  surrounding  objects  will  of^ 
appear  tinged  with  ^een.  Thie  reason  is  asdgned  by  many  of  the 
wnters  on  opticks^   Blackstone. 

cc  3 
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Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous, 

{Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and 

VllICENTlO.  . 

Hot*  Well,  Petruchio^  this  hath  put  me  m  heart. 
Have  to  my  widoiy;  and  if  she. be. forward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

\EanU 


ACT  V- 

SCENE  I.  —  Padua.    B^e  Lucentio's  Home. 

Enter  en  one  side  Bjonpello,  Lucen'^io,  an<2  Bianca: 
Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side.    . 

Bion.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir;  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Biondello:  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith.  Til  see  the  church  o'  your  back; 
and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

lEa^eunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and 
Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  houses 
My  &ther's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go; 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here,'    ' 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some' cheer  is  toward.    IJlhochs. 

Gre.  They're   busy  within,   you.  were  best  knodc 
iQuder, 
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Enter  Pedant  ab&ve^  at  a  wintbm. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down 
the  gate? 

Vin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  Mrithin,  sir  ? 

Pe4*  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal.   , 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pom^d  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live.  v 

PeL  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in 
Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir?  —  to. leave  frivolous  cir- 
cumstances,—  I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that 
his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to 
sp^k  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest;  his  fether  is  come  from  Pisa,  and 
here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  fiither? 

Pe^.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve her. 

PeL  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  [to  Vincentio] 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
tnan's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain ;  I  believe^  *a  means 
to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

^Bi^KXH  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together; 
God  send  'em  good  shipping!  —  But  who  .is  here? 
mine  old  mastet,  Vincentio?  now  we  are  undone^  and 
briw^;  to  nothing.  > 

Vin.  Come  hUber,  crack-hemp»  [Seeing  Biondello. 
:\Bion.  I  hop^  I  may  choose^  sir. 
^J    Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue;  What,  have  you  for- 
got me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you?  no,  sir:  I  could  not  forget  you, 
for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  ali  my  life, 
c  c  4 
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Vin^  What,  you  notorioas  villain^  cBdst  thou  never 
see  thy  master's  fiither,  Vincwtio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
marry,  sh";  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window* 

Fin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  IBeais  Biondello* 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help !  here's  a  madman  will  mur- 
der me.  ^ExzL 

Ped.  Help,  son !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

\Exit,from  the  mndcm. 

Pet.  Fr'ythee,  Kat^  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end 
of  this  controversy*  {They  retire. 

Mc'-enter    Pedant   below ;     Batista,    TiiAino,    and 

Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  ofier  to  beat  my  ser- 
vant? 

Fin.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir?--  O 
immortal  gods  !  O  fine  villain  !  A  silken  doublet !  a 
velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat  ^ !  — 
O,  I  am  undone  !  I  am  undone  !  while  I  play  the  good 
husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at 
the  university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatick? 

TVa.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  yoii  a  madman :  Why, 
sir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I 
thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Fin.  Thy  father  ?  O,  villain  !  he  i$  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  Yon  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,' sir  t  Pray,  what 
do  you  think  is  his  name? 

Fin.  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name:  I  have 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  tlu'ee  years  old,  and 
his  name  is  —  Tranio, 

9  -^—  a  capaUm  hat  J]  is,  I  believe^  a  hAt  with  a  conical  crown, 
anciently  worn  by  well-dret»scd  men.    Joukson. 
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Ped.  Ay92Lj^  away,  miad  asi  t  his  name  is  Luoentio ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  scnr,  and  li!eir  to  th^  lands  of  xne, 
signior  Vihoentio^  .  v     / 

Viru  Lncentio !  O,  he  hatb  mnfdered  Us  master  { ^ 
Lay  faidd  on  him,*  I  chai^  you,  in  the.dnke's  name :  — 
O,  my  son,  my  son  !  —  tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is?  my 
son  Lucentio? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer :  [eniet  mk  mth  an  dj^Eofr;] 
carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol :  —  Father  Bapdsta,  I 
charge  you  see,  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin»  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bapi  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio;  I  say,  he  shall  go  to 
prison.     ' 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  ccwiey- 
catched  *  in  this  business ;  I  dare  swear,  this  is  the  right 
Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lu- 
kentio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard;  to  the  gaol  with  him. 

Vin.  Thus  strangers :  may  be  haled  tod  abus'd :  —  O 
monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and  —  Yonder  he  is;  deny 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  si^eetfether.  iKneeling. 

Ylfi^  Lives  my  sweetest  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  IKneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ?  — 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

4  . conei/'Catched  — ]  i.  e.  deceived,  cheated. 
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Imc.  Here's  Luoeiitio» 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentb ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  bleared  thhie  eyne.^ 

Ore*  l^dBst^%  packing  \  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us 
all! 

Vin*  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  frc'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap*  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

JSfVm.  Cambio  is  changed  into  Luoentio. 

Imc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss :  *— 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent 
me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir  ?   [7b  Luoentio.]    Have 
you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will  ? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Bapdsta ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to : 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villainy.        {ExiU 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. . 

{Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,    Bianca;   thy  &ther  will  not 
frown.  \_Exeunt  Luc.  and'BiAN. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough  ^:  But  FU  in  among  the  rest; 
Out  of  h<^e  of  all,  —  but  my  share  of  the  feast.    [Exit. 

Petruchio  a;2<2  Katuabina  admn^  , 
Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  theiend  of  this  ado. 

*  Wfale  countetfeU  supposes  Heated  Mie  eyne.]    To  blear  the  eye 
was  an  ancient  phrase  signifying  to  deceive. 
,    «  Here's  packing,]  i.  e.  plotting,  underhand  contrivance. 

7  My  cake  is  dough:]  A  phrase  generally  used  when  any  project 
miscarried,  or  rather  when  any  disappointment  was  sustained,  con- 
trary to  every  appearance  or  expectation. 
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Pet.  First  kks  me^  Kate,  and  we  will*  ' 

Kaih^  What,  in  the.midst  of  the  street? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir;  God  forbid:  —  but  ashamed  to.kis& 

Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again :  -^  Come^  sirrah, 

let's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,' 

love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ?  —  Come,  my  sweet  Kate ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.        {Exeunt. 


SCENE  11. 
A  Boom  in  Lucentio'^  House. 

A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Petruchio, 
Katharina,  Hortensio,  and  Widow.  Tranio, 
BiONDELLO,  Grumio,  and  Others^  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree:  . 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done,      '' 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.  — 
My  fidr  Bianca,  bid  my  &ther  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine :  — • 
Brother  Petruchio^  —  sister  Katharina,  — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow,  — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house; 
My  banquet^  is  to  dose  our  stomachs  up, 
After  our  great  good  cl^eer :  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat 

iThey  sit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat  ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

8  Ml/  banquet—^]  A  banquet,  or  (as  it  is  called  in  some  of  our  old 
books,)  an  aflerptttty  was  a  slight  refection,  like  our  modem  desert, 
consbting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  firuit. 
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Pei.  Padua  aShrdm  mMiStg  l»it  what  is  kind... 

Hot.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that,  word  were 

-*4Eue. 
JPei.  N0W5  for  my  life,  Hort^isio  fears  hi&  widow.^ 
fVid*  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  aleard. 
Pei.  You  are  sensible  f ,  and  yet  you.  miss  my  sense ; 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid*  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  jtmrns  round. 

PeL  Roundly  replied. 

Katk.  Mistress,  how  ^aean  you  that? 

Wid^  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet*  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? — 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended:    Kiss  him  for  that,  good 

widow. 
Kath.  He  that   is  giddy,    thinks   the  world  turns 
round: — '• — 
I  pray  yoi^  teH  me  what  you  meant  by  that 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  Woe : 
And  now  you  know  xfiy  mewing.  .{ 

£s^A.  A  very  ooieaA  meaning* 
Tfid.  Bight)  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  amiim^am  ind^  i:espec;ling.yi>u«  .   , . . 
PeL  TohQr,xKate!         .    .       .-     ,,,     .,    r ..  . 
Hor.  To  her^  wido!^  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marksj  my  Katedoesjput  hjsrdown. . 
Hor.  Thaf  s  my  oflBce.  , 
Pet.  Spoke  likc-au;  officer :  -—  Ha*  to  thee^:  fad, 

IDrinis  ^  Hp^tsnsio. 
Bap.  How  likes  Oremio  these  quiek-witted  folks  ?  ^ 
Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well 

9  — J-^feafs  A»  tuidow,]  To  fear,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
meant  in  our  author's  time  both  to  dread,  and  to  intimidate.  The 
^idow  understands  the  word  in  the  latter  sense;  and  Petruchio  tells 
her,  he  used  it  in  the  former.  Maj^one. 

f  **  You  are  very  sensible,  &c."    Malons. 
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Bian.  Head^  aad  butt  ?  an  liasly<*witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 
Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 
Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I'll  sleep 

flCfflHl,  • 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  jsinoe  you  h^^e  .begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  yQurtbird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow:  •*- 
You  are  welcome  all. 

lEjueuni  BiakcA|  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me.  — Here,  signior  Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound. 
Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

TVa.  ^Tls  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird^,  good  Tranio. 

Hot.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  —  no ;  and  therefore,  for  assurance, 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
SbsH  win  the  wager  which  we  wiU  propose. 

Hor.  Contait :  — -  What  is  the  wager? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns  ! 

I  _-  that  gjrd,]  A  gird  is  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe. 
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I'll  venture  so  mudi  on  my  hawk,  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Lmc.  a  hundred  then. 

Hot.  G>ntent. 

Pet.  A  match ;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  b^? 

Ijuc.  That  will  I.     Go^ 

Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion^'  I  go.  ,  ,  lExiU 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes 

•    Lmc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Bion.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  ! 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  {Exit  Biondello. 

Pet.  O,  ho  !  entreat  her  \ 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re'-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says,,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet...  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  O  vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! .  ... 

Sirrah,  Griimio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [^Exit  Grumio. 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 
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Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not  come.f 

Pet.  The  foulerffortune  mine,  and  there  an  end.     ' 

Enter  Katharina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither ;  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

{Exit  Katharina. 

Lmc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hot.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bajp.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns  ! 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet; 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

B£''enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuiasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot.  " 

[Katharina  'pMs  off  her  cap^  and  thrcms  it  dorni. 
Wid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass ! 

f  Mr.  Malone  omits  the  word  amie. 
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400  TAMING  OF  THE  SHEEW-     Act  V. 

Bian.  Fjre  f  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

JLuc*  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time, 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  th^se  headstrong 
women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands, 

Wid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking ;  we  will  have  no 
telling. 

Pet.  Gome  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ;  —  and  first  begin  with  her* 

Kath.  Fye,  fye !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  scomfiil  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads  f ; 
Confounds  thy  fiime,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds ; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov*d,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
^  Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  berefl  of  beauty; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
WhHe  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience ;  — 
Too  litde  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband : 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish^  sullen,  sour, 

t  "  As  frosts  do  bite,"  &c,     M alone. 
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Scene  IL    'xAAliNG  6t  'f  HE  SlikfeW.        4oi 

And,  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 

What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 

And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?  —   ' 

I  ain  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 

To  oflPer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 

Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 

When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Why  are  our  bodies  soft,,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 

ttnapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 

But  that  our  soil  conditions^,  and  our  hearts. 

Should  well  agree  mth  bur  external  patts  ? 

Come,  come,  yoii  froward  and  unable  worms  ! 

My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  your§. 

My  hear(  as  great;  my  reason,  haply,  mare^         , 

I'o  bfindy  word  for  word,  and  frown  fiat  frown ; 

Sut  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  biit  straws ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,  —  , 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  ,are.f  . 

Then  vail  your  stomachs^,  for  it  is  no  boot ;  .     ^ 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  !  —  Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate. 

Ltic.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad :  for  thou  shalt  ha't 

Vin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Uic.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women    are  fro- 
ward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to-bed : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.* 


2 our  soft  conditions,]  The  gentle  qualities  of  our  minds. 

t  "  we  indeed  least  are."     Malgnx. 

3  —  Then  vail  your  stomaeks,]  i.  e.  abate  your  pride,  your  spirit. 

4 ^ou  two  are  sped.]  i.  e.  the  fate  of  you  both  is  decided ;  for 

you  have  wives  who  exhibit  early  proofs  of  disobedience. 
VOL.  III.  D  D 
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402  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.     Act  V. 

'Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white^ ; 

[TbLucENTio. 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

lExeunt  Petruchio  and  Kath. 

Her.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tain*d  a  curst  shrew. 

Luc.  *Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will.be  tam'd 

so.  \_Exeunt.^ 

&  '"'^^  though  you  hkt  the  white;]  To  hit  the  white \%  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  archery:  the  mark  was  commonly  white.  Here  it 
alludes  to  the  name,  Bianca,  or  white. 

«  Of  thu  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  called  two  without  injury  to  the  art  with  which  they  are  inter- 
woven. The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety  of  a 
double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  unconnected  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio  is  eminently  spritely 
and  diverting.  At  the  marriage  of  Bianpa  the  arrival  of  the  real 
&ther,  perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleas|u«. .  The  whole 
play  is  very  popular  and  diverting.    Johnson.  k 

Steevens  and  Malone  have  mentioned  several  authors  by  whom 
stories  like  that  of  Sly  in  the  induction,  have  been  told,  but  it  is 
ratiier  singular  th^  should  make  no  mention  of  the  **  SHeepet 
Awakened/'  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  vol.  iii.    C 
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'  TslM  play,  tlkfoti^hotit,  is  written  ih  the  very  spirit  of  its  author. 
And  In  telHtig  this  homely  and  simple,  though  agreeable^  country 
tale, 

OHr  iweeUfif  Shakspearey  fanetfi  chikty 
WMleif  W  fusHve  woochtotes  toUd. 
•  This  Was  neeessary  td  dbserve  in  mere  justice  to  the  play;  as 
(he  meanness  of  the  ^ble,  and  the  extraragant  conduct  of  it,  had 
BsMed  some-  of  great  iiame  into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  merit ; 
whieh,  as  fiff  as  it  regards  sentiment  &nd  character,  is  scarce  infe- 
lior  to  any  in  the  i^ole  collection.   Wakbueton,  . 

At  Stationers'  Hall,  May  22,  1594,  Edward  White  entered  «  A 
liooke  entitled  A  Winter  NjpgktU  Pa^Hme.'*    Steevens. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  the  Pleoiata  History  of 
Dorastut  and  Faumia^  written  by  Robert  Greene.    Johnson. 
In  this  novel,  the  King  of  Sicilia,  whom  Shakspeare  names 

Leontes,  is  called ', •••«•».  Egistus. 

Polixenes  K.  of  Bohemia , ..»  Pandosto. 

Mamillius  P.  of  Sicilia « Garinter. 

Flori^el  P.  of  Bohemia«... •.••...  Dorastus. 

Camjllo • .«...,...•. M  FranioB> 

Old  Shepherd ..».,^.,.,m  Porrus. 

Hermione  .•,*•«.<..•..••••••*  ...m.... «...—  Bellana. 

Perdita ^....*.. .......4. .Faunia* 

Mopsa ••*.....^,. « «.,....  Mopsa. 

The  parts  of  Antigomi^  PauHna,  and  Autolycus,  are  of  the 
poet'^  own  invention;  but  many  circumstances  of  the  novd  are 
om^ted  in  the  play.    ^ssvENa. 

Dr.  Wa^burton,  by  ^  some  of  great  name,-'  means  Dryden  and 
Pope.  See  the  Essay  at  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Part  of  Tke  ifon- 
quest  of  Grenada :  "  Witneis  the  lameness  of  their  plots;  [the 
plots  of  Shakapeare  and  Fletcher;]  many  of  which,  especially  those 
wluch  they  wrote  .first,,  (for  even  jthat  1^  refined  itself  in  some 
measure,)  -were  made  up  af  Mine  ridieiiloHS'  inodherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an  age.  I 
suppose  I  need  not  name,  Periekt,  Prince  of  7^e,  [and  here,  by- 
the-by,  Dryden  expressly  names  Peridet  as  our  author's  produc- 
tion,] nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare;  besides  many  ctf  the 
rests  as  thp  WixterU  Tak^  Lw^t  Laiour't  Lott,  MemwN:  for 
li^asure,  which  w^re  either  grounded  on  imponibOitieB,  or  at 
least  so  meanly  wriften»  that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your 
mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  ooncemment."  Mr.  Pope,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  our.  author's  plays,  pronounced  the  same 
il)«C0Difl|i49red  judgiiiQKit  on  iha  play  before  us:  **  I  should  cbnjec« 
ture  (says  he^)  of  spme  of  the  others,  particularly  Love*s  Labtm^M 
Loit,  The  WiNpr^aa's^TAlE,.  Comedy  of  Errors^  and  TUus  An'^ 
dro^Aousy  that  ooiy  some  charaefeers,  single  scenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  i 
particular  passages,  were  of  his  hand." 
D  D  3 
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Nooe  of  nor  uilhor'i  ^9  Ims.  b«^  loare  .ffm^m4t^  tlic 
breach  of  draroatick.rukfr  than  The  WnUer*4  Tak.  la.oPi^naati^ 
of  what  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked  in  another  place — ''  that  Shak* 
speare  was  not  tgnonot  of  these  rules^  but  <tigre!garcU4  them,'*— 
it  may  be  obserred,  that  the  laws  of  the  .dc«owk  jw  clearly  laid 
doifn  fay  B  water  ooce  wiivei^iallyreii^  ftnd  admire^y  ^  Phpip 
Sidney,  who^  inh^.  I>ef^nec  qf  Poct^  1595^  haa  point^iptt^Mm 
very  impfopKiel^l^l  ipto  which  ^r  Wtboi;  haa  4^a|»,  mi  fina,  fbgi* 
Aflicr  mentioiiing  the  defects  of,  the  tragedy  of  G^rMuc^  jie.^ddii: 
^  But  if  it  be  so  m  Gorboduaise,  how  moch  more  in  .all  the.:reit» 
where  you  ahallrhave  Asia  of  die  one  side,  'and  Affisiche  of  the 
other,  and  so  manie  undisr  kjuigdomes,  that  the  player  when  im 
Qomes  in,  must  ever  b^^  with  tellipg  where.he  i%  or  else  thei.tfile 
will  not  be  conceived, — Now  of  time  they  are  much  more.Ubeail« 
For  onfinarie  it  is,  that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love,  after  many 
tmverses  she  is  got  with  childe,  ddivered  of  a  faire  boy :  he  is  lost, 
groweth  a  man,  ihlleth  in  lovfe,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  childe, 
and  all  this  in  two  houres  space :  which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sence, 
even  sence  may  imagine." 

The  Winter^ s  Tale  is  sneered  at  by  B.  Jonson,  in  the  Induction 
to  Barthohmew  Fair,  1614:  *  If  there  be  never  a  servant-monster 
in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  nor  a  nett  of  anHquetf  He. is  loth  to 
make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays,  like  those  that  b«!get  Taies,  Tem^ 
petti,  and  such  like  drolleries.-'  By  the  nett  cfattHquety  the  twelve 
satyrs  who  are  introduced  at  the  sheep-siieariiiq^festivfd,  are  alluded 
to. — In  his  convenation  with  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Hawthomden. 
in  1619,  he  has  another  stroke  at  his  beloved  Mead :  '^  He  [Jonson] 
said,  that  Shakspeare  wanted  art,  and  sometimes  sense ;  fat  in  one 
of  liis  plays  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men,  saying  they  had  suf- 
fered shipwreck  in  Bohemiay  where  is  no  sea  near  by  lOO  miles." 
Drummond's  Works,  fol.  2S5,  edit.  1711. 

When  this  remark  was  made  by  Ben  Jonson,  The  Wmter^s  Tale 
was  not  printed. .  These  words,  therefore,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
^  T.  Hannar's  idle  supposition  chat  JSohenua  was  ah  error  of  the 
press  for  Bffthmk, 

This  play,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  the  yei^  1611.    Malonx. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gave  himself  much  needless  concern  that 
Shak^[ieare  should  connder  Bohemia  a$  a  maritime  country.  He  - 
would  have  us  r^ad  Bj^himai  bat  our  anther  im{rilicidy  eopied  the 
novel  before  him.  Dr.  Qrey,  indeed,  was  apt  to  beUew  that  Ho-- 
rarim  and  Fauma  might  rather  be  borrowed  from  the  play ;  but  I 
have  met  with  a  copy  of  it  which  was  printed  in  I5a8. — Cenrantes 
ridicule  thtse  geographical  mistakes,  when  he  makies  the  princess 
MicomifiOiilEi  Jaad  at  Os8itna.<— Corporal  Trki't  king  of  Bohemni 
*<  dfiSig^bted  In  navigation,  and  iiad  never  a  sea^rt  in  his  domi- 
niotts;"  and  my.  Lord  Hcarhert  tells  us,  that  De  Lnines,  tlw  priiiie 
minifter  of  Ftanee,  when  he  was  embassador  there,  deknaaded,  whe- 
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tW^  Boh«6ifai  ^^im  aH  MmA  couhtry^^or  Uy  "  itpm  the  tea  f* 

Tlvere  is  a  nmilar  mistake  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  rela- 
tive to  that  city  and  Milan.    Farmer. 

7^  Wi$ttet^t  Tale  may  be  ranked  among  the  historic  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  dtsu^  iK>t  one  of  his  numerous  criticksand  commen* 
tA^M  hare  ^8ce*T««d  the  drift  of  it.  It  was  certainly  intended  (la 
eittiipMmeat  to  Queen  Elizabeth,)  as  an  indirect  apology  for  her 
mo^nsr,  Ame  Bdeyn.  The  address  of  the  poet  appears  no  where 
la«iore  advantage.  The  subject  was  too  delicate  to  be  exhibilfid 
oil  the  stage  without  a  veO ;  and  it  was  too  recent,  and  touched  the 
Qu^n  too  nearly,  for  the  bard  to  have  ventured  so  home  an  allur 
sien  on  any  other  ground  than  GompUinent.  The  unreasonable 
jeriousy  of  Leontes,  and  his  violent  condu<H:  in  consequence,  fortn 
a  true  portrait  of  Henry  the  Bighth,  who  gtnemlly  made  the  law 
the  engine  of  his  boisterous  passions.  Not  only  the  genend  plwi 
of  tie  story  is  most  applicable,  biit  several  passages  are  so  marked, 
that  they  touch  the  real  history  nearer  than  the  fable.  Hermione 
on  her  trial  says : 

<« for  honour, 

*  "Hs  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

**  And  only  that  I  stand  for." 
This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  very  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to 
the  king  before  her  execution,  where  she  pleads  for  the  infant 
princess  his  daughter.  -Mamillius,  the  young  prince,  an  unneces- 
sary character,  dies  in  his  infancy;  but  it  confirms  the  alhisbn,  as 
Queen  Anne,  before  Elizabeth,  bore  a  stM14)oni  son.  But  the  most 
striking  passage,  and  which  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  tragedy,  but  as 
it  pictured  Elizabeth,  is,  where  Paulina,'  describing  the  liew-born 
princess,  and  her  likeness  to  her  father,  says :  **  She  hoi  the  ifery 
trick  of  his  frown.**  There  is  one  sentence  indeed  so  applicable, 
both  to  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  tfiat  I  should  suspect  the  poet 
inserted  it  afler  her  death.  Paulina,  spe^iking  of  the  child,  tells 
the  king :  «. 

« 'Tis  yours ; 

"  And  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  eharg^ 

**  So  l&e  you,  *tis  the  worse."  • 

77ie  WtTUer^s  Tale  was,  therefore,  in  reality  a  second  part  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,    Walpole. 
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PEESONS  REPRESENTED. 


Lepkte$|  Km^  of  Siciha: 
Mamillius,  his  Son. 
Camiulq,      1 

AUTIGONCrS,       o«   •!•         y    ^ 

Cleomekes,  [SicJum-C^. 

Dion, 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

RoGEROy  a  Sicilian  Gentleman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  yoimg  Prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

PoLixENES,  JSSfigf ^Bohemia:  '  - 

Florizel,  his  Son. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

A  Mariner. 

Qaoler. 

An  dd  Shepherdi  reputed  Father  (^  VesditAi 

(3own^  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  ShephertL 

AuTOLYCUS,  a  Rogue. 

TimCf  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita^  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  *.£4i4(^,    \  attending  the  Queen. 
Two  other  Ladtes^  }  "s        ^ 

^^^'    I  Shepherdesses. 

LordSi  Ladies^  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  for  a  Dance; 
Shepherds^  Shepherdesses^  Guards^  &c. 

SCENEf  sometimes  in  Sicilia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 
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WINTER'S   TALE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  —  Sicilia.      An  Antechamber  in  Leontes* 
Palace. 

Enter  Camiixo  and  Archidamus, 

Archidarmis. 

If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  viait  Bohemia,  on  the 
like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on  foot,  you 
shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difierenpe  betwixt  our 
Bohemia,  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cgm*  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of  Si- 
cilia means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which  he  justly 
owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  sh^me  us, 
we  wiU  be  justified  in  our  loves  ^;  for^  indeed,  — . 

Canu  'Beseech  you,         .■ 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  fi-eedom  of  my  know- 
ledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence  —  in  so  rare 
—  I  know  not  what  to  say. .  We  will  give  you  sleepy 
drinks;   that  your  senses,   unintelligent  of  our  insu^ 

I  _^  our  entertaknmenty  &c.]  Though  we  cannot  give  you  equal 
entertainment,  yet  the  consciousness  of  our  good-will  shall  justify 
us.    Johnson. '' 
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410  WINTER'S  TALE.  Act  I. 

fideno^  oiay»  though  they  cannot  praise  us^  as  little 
accuse  us. 

Cam.  You'  pay  a  great  deal  toa  dear,  for  what's  givoi 
freely. 

Arch  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understandifig  in«> 
structs  me,  and  as  mine  hcmesty  puts  it  to  uttenanoe. 

Com.'  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to  Bo- 
hemia. They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods ; 
and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection, 
which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their  more 
mature  dignities,  and  royal  necessities,  made  separation 
of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though  not  personal, 
have  been  royally  attomied  ^,  with  interchange  of  gifts, 
letters,  loving  embassies ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  \^ 
together,  though  absent;  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast; 
and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.  •     The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Arch,  I  think,  there  is  not  in  tlie  world  either  ma- 
lice, or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeakable 
comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius ;  it  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  greatest  proihise,  that  ever  came  into  my 
note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  yOu  in  the  hopes  of  him : 
It  is  a  gallant  child;  one  that,  indeed,  physicks  the 
subject  *,  makes  old  hearts  fresh ;  they,  that  went  on 


^^ — royaU^  attomied^  Nobly  supplied  by  substitution  of  eni- 
basnes^*&c.    Johnson. 

3  •— —  M^hand^i  tu  over  a  vast;  and  embracedy  at  U  wefe^fnm 
the  endt  ofoppued  wMi^]  Shakspeare-  has,  more  thaii,onoe»  token 
his  imagery  frq^  the  prints,  with  which  the  books  of  his  time  were 
ornamented.  If  my  memory  do  not  deceive  me,  he  had  his  eye  on 
a  wood-cut  in  Holinshed,  while  writing  the  incantation  of  the  weird 
sisters  in  Macbeth.  There  is  also  an  dlusion  to  a  print  of  one  of  the 
Henries  holding  a  sword  adorned  with  crowns.  In  this  passage  he 
refers  to  a  device  common  in  the  title-page  of  old  books,  of  two 
hands  extended  from  opposite  clouds,  and  jouied  as  in  token  of  friend- 
ship over  a  wide  waste  of  country .     Henley. 

♦  -^ — physicks  the  subject^  Affords  a  cordial  to  the  state;  has 
the  power  of  assuaging  the  sense  of  misery.    Johnson. 
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cratches  are  he  wb«  bortr,  desit-e  yet  their  life,  to  see 
him  a  man. 

ii«A.  'Woifl*  th«f 'febe -tet^iiWiif  tb  «©? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  they 
should  dcMre  tolive.  -    . 

Ardk.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire'  to  live 
on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  ^-Kret^^f . 


SCENE  II. 
The  same,     A  Room  qf  State  in  the  Palace  J 

Eht^  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Mamillius, 
Camillo,  and  Attendants.   "  ' 

PoL  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
The  s];iepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  tihrone 
Wi^ut  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother^  with  our  thanks ; 
And  yet  we  should^  for  perpetuity,    . 
Go  henoe  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multipjiy. 
With  one  wer-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
Thatgp.befiire  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  tlianks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow, 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  diance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  ^  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
T%is  is  put  forth  too  truly !  ^  Besides,  I  hav^  stay*d  • 
To  tire  your  royalty. 


•  That  may  blow 


No  sneaping  winds  — ]  i.  e.  Oh  /  that.   Sneajnng,  nipping  winds. 
0  This  is  put  forth  too  truly  /]  i.  e.  to  make  me  say,  I  had  too  good 
reiuonfor  my  fears. 
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.  Lqofi.  We  are  toi^ap,  brother, 

Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  loagerrati^j^ 

.  Leon*  One  s^yen^night  longa^  ' 

Pol.  Very,  sppth)  to^m«rr<»«r* 

Learu  We'UpartthetimebetW€|ea'sthei|:.  a|id  inthat 
I'll  no  gainHwying* 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so; 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  ncme,  none  i'the  world. 
So  .soon  as  yours,  could  win  m^e :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessily  lii  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needfiil  I  denied  iU     My.affidrs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder, 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  m^;  my  st^y, 
To  you  a' charge,  and  troid>le:  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Ijeon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak 

you* 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  pesute,  until 
You  had  drawn  oa^  from  hiln,  not  to  stay.  *  Ybu,  sir. 
Charge  him  too  coldly :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure. 
All  in  Boheriiia's  well :  this  satisfaction  ^ 
The  by-gone  day  proclaimed ;  say  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell,  he  loiigs  to  ^ee  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distalls.  — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence    [to  Polixenes]    1*11  ad- 
venture 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission, 

7  — ?^  tMt  tatitfttcthn*^]  We  ha4  satisfactory  account^  yesterday 
oC  the  state  of  Bohemia.    Johnson. 
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To  let  him  there  a  m^ntib,  tehiiid the  g6st«  '• 

Prefixed  for  his  parting :  yet,  good-deed^  Leoiitfe&s 
I  love  thee  nol  a  jitt  collie  elbck  ^  behind 
Whatkdyahehef  Icffd^— -¥brfU%tiiy?      ♦ 

'f'^*  N<]i,  madam. 

Ifcrw  Nayrbocyou  tvill?'  i-  *. 

PoL  I  liiay  hotteHIy.  ^        <     ' 

ifo-.  Verily  h  -^  ,  ^ 

You  put  me  off  with  liiiibe!)^  vo^s  j  Btit  I,  " 

Though  yott  tvwdd  seek  td  tmsphere  the  stars  witH'datTis, 
Should  yet  say,  Siti  no  goingi    Verify^  '  ^' 

You  shiJl  not  ^  I  a  lad/s  verify  Is         •     -    '  •        *'^  ^ 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ?    '    *   ■  *  [ 

Force  me  to  keep  you  ag  a  pristoer,  •  * ' 

Not  like  a  guest;  so  you  shall  pay  yotir  few,*        '''     ' ' 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     Ho^  say 

yo»? 
My  prisoner  ?  ©r  my  gaeSt  ?  by  yollr  dretid'  terfly, 
One  of  thou  ydl  shidl-  b^.         >  » 

Pol'  Your  ga^t  ih^  tiisldaki : 

To  be  your  prisoner,  should  ibiport  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  lesB  easy  io  domttiit^'  *  '' 

Than  you  to  piaiidi. 

Her.  Kfotyo«crgtotefibeii,   ' 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Ckottey  Fli^  question  you    ' 
Of  my  lo**s  tricfej  and  yours,  when  y5u  Wtr6  boys  ; 
You  were  pretty  lordlings  then.  -  '. 

Pol*  We  were,  fan- qu^eii, 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  rib  mt^  behfaid, 

8  -— A<»Ainrf^fcgest— J  Gest  signifies  a  stage,  or  journey/  la- 
the time  of  royal  progresses  the  king's  stages,  aS  ^elitiajr  ^ee  fey  the 
journals  of  them  in  the  herald's  office,  were  called  his  gests;  from 
the  old  French  word  giste^  ^tfet^sorntm. 

»  ye*,  good-deed,l  signifies,  t«d;?frf,t»wrj/d<f«f. 

1  -»*-..  a  j^  o'the  clock  — ]  Ajar  is,  I  bdieve,  a  single  repetition  of 
the  nobe  made- by  the^penduldm  of  a  clodk :  what  children  cdl  the 
ticftmg  of  it.    Stjssvski.  •  i 
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But  such  a  day  to*inorxow  m  U>  d»y^   . 
And  to  be  bpy  eteriiaU 

Her.  Was  notmf  lord  the  rerier  wag  o'tbe  two  ? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk,  i'the 

Aiid^bl^t  the  one  at  the  other :  What  we  chang'd 

Was  innocence  (at  iiuiocence  :  we  knew  not 

The  doctrine  of  ill-doings  no,  nor  dream'd  f 

That  any  did :  Had  we  pwsi^ed  that  life, 

And  our  w^  sypirits  neV  been  higher  rear'd 

With  stronger  blood»  we  shoukl  have  answer'd. heaven/ 

Boldly,  N(^  guHty :  the  ii9positk>n  clenr'dr  ^z 

HerecUtary  ours*-^  ^    n 

Her.  3y  this  we  gather,  .      i       < 

You  have  tripp'd  since.  .       ,  .  / 

Polp  .  O  my  most  sacred  lady,       v 

Teipptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us :  for 
In  those  unfledged  days  was  my  wife  agirl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  crossed  the  ^es         .  t 
Of  my  young  play-fellow» 

Her.  Grace  to  boot  !^ 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  Yet, goon;   . 
The  ofiences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  hot 
"With  jany  but  with  us. 

Jueon.  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request,  he  would  noU 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

t  *'  no,  nor  dream'd  *'  — Mr.  Malone  omits  fto. 

^ the  impotUion  deear^d, 

Her^dUaty  ours.]  L  e.  setting  aside  origmaf  tm;  bating  the  im- 
posidon  from  the  oflfence  of  our  first  parents,  we  mig^t  have  boldly 
protested  our  innocence  to  Heaven.  WAaBUETON.    ■ 

3  Grace  to  boot  J]  Grace,  or  Heaven  kelp  me ! 
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Her.  Never? 

Leon*  Nev^,  but  once* 

Her.  What?  have  I  twice  said  well?  when  was't  be- 
fore? 
I  pr'y thee,  tell  me :  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  ^sxxie.  things :  One  good  deed,  dying  tonguel^s, 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  You  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal ;  — 
My  last  good  was,  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace : 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have't ;  I  long. 

Ijeon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  deadi. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  band, 
And  dap  thyself  my  love  ^;  then  did'st  thou  utter, 
I  am  yours  for  ever. 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed.  — 

Why,  lo  yQu  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband  5 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

\Giving  her  hand  to  Polixekes. 

Jueon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [-A/(fe. 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  — my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy,  —  not  joy.  —  This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  Uberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom,  ' 

And  well  become  the  agent:  it  may,  I  gttHitt?     -  \'     '  * 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 

4  AM  cli^  thyielf  my  love  ;]  She  opened  her  band,  to  dtip  th^  palm 
of  it  into  hisy  as  people  do  when  they  confirm  a  bar^gain.  Hence.  tKe. 
pbnue— -to  clap  up  a,  bargain^  i.  e.oiake  one  with  no  other  cere*; 
inony  than  the  junction  of  hand^.    ^  . 
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As  now  they  are ;  and  makiiig  {iMcds'd  smitesj 
As  in  a  looking  glass;  —  and  then  to  sigh,  as  *twerci  *"    ' 
The  mort  o'thie  deer^;  O,  that  ii  entertainment  *  ' 

My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows.  —  Mfttnfflius,  *  ^ 

Art  thou  my  boy?  *^^' 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  I'fecks^       *^;; 

Why,  thafs  my  bawcdck.'     Whdt,  has  sriiutdrt!  thy* 

nose? —  , 

They  say,  if  s  a  copy  out  6f  min^.     Come,  capt^. 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanty,  captam : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  cdf,  •    * ' 

Are  all  calFd^  neat-  —  StSl  vw^iUing*  *   ^     ;' ' 

lObierving  PoLiXENEsr  and Hmmroift: 
Upon  his  palm  ?  —  How  now,  ydu  watitdn  calf,  '^ 

Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord.  '* 

Leon.  Thou  wanf  st  a   rough  pash,  and  the  shodts 
thatlhave«^,  '-^' '  •"''' 

To  be  fiiU  like  me :  —  yet,  they  say  W6  are  .'*" 

Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  any  tiding :  But  were  they  felse 

5  The  mort  o'the  deer  ;]  A  lesson  upon  the  horn  at  the  death  of 
the  deer. 

6  Pfeckif}  A  supposiki  corruption  of — in  ftdtk.    Our  pre^teflt  ^ 
vulgar  pronounceit-^/€g«.  . ;  4  •.  li  . 

7  Why,  thafs  mjf  bawcock.]  Perhaps  fixim  beau  and  cog. ,  It^^^rtUt^ 
said  m  vulgar  language  that  such  a  one  is  &  jolly  cock,  a  cock  of  the 
game. 

8  — —  StiU  virghuUHng  — ]  Slil!  playing  with  her  fingers,  as  a!^ 
pla3dng  on  the  ^ginali.  A  ^rgjtual  is  a  very  snndl  fcitid'Of  sphiMil- 
Queen  Elizabeth's  mr^ntJrieok  is  yet  in  being,  and  tt^j  of  tfa^ 
lessons  in  it  have  proved  so  difficult,  as  to  baffle  our  most  expert 
players  on  the  harpsichord.    Steeyens. 

9  Thtm  wawl^it  a  rougi  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  J  have,]  I  have 
lately  learned  that  |Mk9A  in  l^tland  ognifies  a  A«^.  The  metuung, 
thiereifol«,  I  supp^w^  is  thb:  You  tell  me,  (says  Leodles  «6  hk  am,} 
thai  you  are  like  me;  thai  you  are  my  edif,  I  am  fke  homed  Ml: 
thou  wantest  the  rough  head  and  the  boms  of  that  anSmat,  ifothplelely 
to  resemble  your  father.    MiMONE. 
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As  o'eivdied  bkioksS  as  wind,  9BmaAofs;  ittbe 
As  dice  are  to  be  wished,  by  one  that  Alies 
No  boiirn^  'twixt  hi&  and  inne;  yet  were  ill  true    - 
To  say  this  boy  w&re  like  me.  -—  Coiii%  siir  page» 
Look  on  me  with  your  wdkin  eye^ :  Sweet  vAem  I 
Mostdear'st!  mycoUop^l-^Ciuithydam? — mayMH? 
Affection  I  thy  intention  stabs  the  center^ ; 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  heM,- 
Communicafst  with  dreams ;  —  (How  can  this  be  ?)— 
With  what's  um*eal  thou  coactive  art,        .  <    '      * 
And  felloVst  nothing :  Then,  'tis  very  credent^ 
Thou  may'st  cb-joln  with  something;  and  thou  dost;' 
(And  that  beyond  commissi^m ;  and  I  find-  iv)  ' 
And  that  to^^e  infection  of  my  brains^ 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

pa.  What  mem»  SMlift  ? 

Her.  He  scxnething  seems  unsetded.  •<  •'*^ 

PoL  '  How,  my  lord? 

What  dieer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother? 

Her.  You  look, 

As  if  you  hdd  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Ijeon.  No,  in  good  earnest,  — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  fdly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms !  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  bojr's  &€e,  methonghts,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years ;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 

i  Ai  oW'died  blach^]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  undentupds  blacks  died  too 
much»  and  therefore  rotten.    Johnson. 

2  No  bourn — ]  Bourn  is  boundary. 

.  9 welkin  eye:'\  Blue  eye;  an  ^e  of  the  same  colour  with 

the  welkin^  or  sky. 

4 my  collop  !]  So,  in  The  First  Farijaf  King  Henry  VI. 

**  God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUxyp  of  my  Aesh." 

^  Affectwn!  thy  intention  ttabs  the  center:]  Afieetiffn  meaD»  here 
imagination,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  '*  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  when  strongly  affected  or  possessed  by  a  p^cular  idea." 

« credent^  i  e.  credible. 

VOL.  11^  E  E 
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In  my^gm^'velf«A'09at;  my  daggQt'  miiszled) 
Lest  it  should  bHe  itsmast^,  alid  so  proye, 
As  omamovks  oft  do,  too  dangerous- 
How  like,  methought^  I  then  was  to  this  kernel,. 
This  ^uash^y  this  genttemiui :  -^  Minefhoimt  fiiend, 
W31  you  take  eggs  for  money®  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight 

Leon.  You  ^^?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole^ !  — 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours? 

JPoL  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  mattar: 
Now  my  sworn  friend^  and  then  inineenemy^ . 
My  parasite^  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December; 
And,  with  his  v^ing  childness, -cui^  m  me.  . 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

CM&c'd  with  me :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leaire  y^u  to  your  graver  steps.  —  Henaione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  wdoome; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Si<41y9  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rorer,  he's 
Apparent^  to  my  heart 

7  Thii  sqoash,]'.  A.  tquatk  is  a  pei^pod^  in.  tliat  ttste  when  the 
yduog  peas'beg^  to  sw^  in  it. 

8  WUlyou  take  eggs  for  money?]  The  meaning  of  this  is;  trill  you 
put  up  affronts?  The  French  have  a  proverbial  saying,  A  owi  ve*- 
dez  vouz  coquUlesf  i.e.  vi^hom  do  you  design  to  affront?  Mamil- 
lius'fl  answer  plainly  proves  it.  Mam.  No,  my  Lord,  Pff  JSght. 
Smith. 

» happy  man  be  his  dole !]  May  his  dole  or  share  in  life  be  to 

be  a  happy  man.  The  expression  is  proverbial.  Dole  was  dit 
term  for  the  allowance  of  provision  given  to  the  poor,  in' gr^t  fih 
xttilies.  The  alins  immemorially  g^ven  to  the  poor  by  the  Arch- 
hishops  of  Ctaterbury,  is  stBl  called  the  dole.  Sec  7%e  Butory  of 
Lambed  Palace,  p.  31,  in  Bibl,  Top,  Brit.    Nichols. 

1  Apparent — ]  That  is,  heir  apparent,  or  the  next  daiinant. 
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Her.  If  you  would  i^k  US)   . 

We  are  ypur's  i'the  garden :  Shall's  attend  you  thece  ? 
.    Lean.  To  yopr  own.heut^  di^KMie  yout   you'll  be 

found, 
Be<  you  bsEieath  the  sky :  *—  J.  am  angling  now,    . 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line; 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

IJside.    Obsemng :  Polixekes. <xmi{  Hermioke. 
How  9he  holds  up  the  neb^,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  hiisbaad^  !  Gone  already i;      *    . 
Inch«>thick,  knee-deqp,.  o^er  head  and  ears  i^fisrk'd  one.^ 
[Exeuni  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  Attendants. 
Go,  {Jay,  boy,  play  i-^  thy  mother  play%  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me. to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my.  knell*--- Go,  play^  boy^  jplay ; -^ ITieare 

have  been,    . 
Or  I  am.  much  deceived,  cuckokk  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  pi;^esent, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
Tliat  little  thinks  she  has.bei^  ^uic-d  initio  absence,  ** 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  b^^ 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighboiu*;  nay^  there's  izcHtifort  ih't,        ' 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates ;.  and  those  gates  4fp^^iy 
As  mine,  against  their  will:  Should  all  despdr; 
That  have  revolted  wives,:  the  tenth  of  mankind  i 

Would  hang  .thennselves.     Physick  fort  there  is  none';  ^ 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  wiU  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  powerful,  tfaink-it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  Be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly ;  know  it ;  .      " 

*  — '—  the  neb^  The  word  is  commonly  pronounced  iind  wriltea  ^ 
mb.    It  signifies  here  the  mouth. 

3  To  her  allowing  husband!]   AUcumg  in  old  language  is  appncv"  ■ 
ing.    Malone. 

♦ a  fork'd  one.]  That  is,  a  homed  one ;  a  cuckold. 
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It  will  let  in  and /Qfit  thereneo^, '  >.»<».     i  -* , 

With  bag  and  bagg^  ;  niany  a  tbousiuid  of  ua  i  h  .  ^  '  • 
Have  tbe  <$saasj9,  aa^.^ft  n^.*—  How  npwv  boyl  > 
JUom.  I  am  like  you,  they  si^»,      .    .^i  -   ?t.    ■  .dcI  •■ 
Leon.  :    viWhy,.  that's  some  conv6w<t«v— 

What!  Gwwllo4tere?  ^^/> 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  •  ^     rf(v  >  \ 

Leon.  Go  play,  I^aniilUus;  thoa'rt  an  hmefit  manuv- 

[EicU  MAMii4Uua.^ 
CamiUo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer.  "^ 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  an«^r  bold: '  i 
When  yon  cast  out,  it  still  came  home.^  .     >  .t      | 

.  Leon.  Did^  npta  ki^ 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitiona;>rinad9^  r/ 
His  business  move  materiaL^  r    i^im^ 

Leon.  Didst  perosim  it? —  • '  1 

The/re  here  with  me  idready ;  whimpering,  grounding  ^  I 
Sidlia  is  a  so^orth :  *Tis  Sax  gone,  i 

When  I  shall  gust  it^  last  —  How  came%  Camillo,    i 
That  he  did  stay?  i     .     \ 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entrea^.       ^    r 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good,  should  be  per-// 
tinent; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  aoakkig^  willdrawin  \ 

Morethanthe  common  blocks:  < — Notnoled,  is't^. 
But  of  the  finer  natures?  by  some  severals, 

*— —  tt#<itf  came  home.'i  Tins  is  a  seafaring  exprertloh, "liitttfi-  ' 
ing^  the  anchor  would  not  take  hold. 

^  made 

Sit  buttneu  more  material,]  i.  e.  the  more  you  requested  him  to 
stay,  the  more  urgent  he  represented  that  business  to  be  which 
smnodoned  him  away. 

7 whispering,  rounding  J  To  round  in  the  ear  is  to  whieper, 

or  to  tell  Meeretfy. 

•  — —  gutt  it  H  i.  c.  taste  it.    Steevens. 
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Of  head-piece  extraordinary  Mower Itnes^^^ 
Perchance^  arfe  to  this  business  purblind :  say. 

Cam.  B<i8ihess,  my  lord?  I  thliik^  most  miderstandT 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 
-Lt&fiL  Ha? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Z€0«.  Ay,  but  why? 
-Cam.  l\>satisfyyour  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  oni"  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  SatLsfy 

The  ^treaties  of  your  mistress  ? satisfy?  — 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camilkv 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  wqU 
My  chomber-coundls :  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  refordi'd :  but  we  have  been 
Deedv^d  hi  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cant.  Be  it  forbid,  my  l6rd } 

Leon.  To  bide  npon't :  •—  Tliou  art  not  honest :  or,   ' 
If  thou  inclin*st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward : 
Whlchhoxes  honesty  behind  S  restraining 
From  course  requir'd :  Or  else  thou  must  be  comited 
A  servant,  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
And  therein  negligait:  or  else  a. fool, 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home^  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearftd ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear,  ■' 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 

9  .^..m^  lower  messes^  lower  tnesiet  k  perhaps  used  as  an  expression 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  about  the  court. 

1  •'-^hoxes  honesty  behind,]  Tgilar,  is  to  ham-string.    The 
proper  word  is,  to  houghy  L  e^  to  cut  the  hough,  or  ham-string. 
E  E  3 
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If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent, 
It  was  my'foUy ;  if  feidilstriously 
I  play'd  the  fool^^  k  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearfiil 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance^,  'twas  a  fear 
\Vliidi  oft  afiects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  fi-ee  of.     But,  ^beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
*Tis  none  of  mine. 

licon*  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  past  doubt :  you  have ;  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn ;)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think  it,) 
My  wife  16  slippery  ?  If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Chr  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say. 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  soj  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken :  'Shrew  my  heart. 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Ijeon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 

a  Wkererf4keexectUimdidcryoui 

Agtund  the  nonrperformance^  This  is  one  of  the  expressions  by 
which  Shekspeare  too  frequently  cloads  his  meaning.  This  sound- 
ing phras«  WBuu»  X  t)iiak,.ipoiiiore  thm  a  thing  twfitary  to  b^donf. 

Johnson. 
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Kissing  ynih  Hiside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  in&Uible 
Of  breaking  honesty:)  horsing  foot  on  foot? 
Skulking  in  comers?  wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  aQ  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web^,  biit  theirs,  theirs  oinly, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothings  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be ;  'tis  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is;  you  lie,  you  lie: 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slav^ ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  tanporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  seegoiod  and  evU^  ) 

Inclining  to  them,  both :  Were  my  wife's  Uver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  Uve 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Lean.  .  Why.  he,  that  wears  ier  Uke  her  medal*, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia:  Who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me :  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  —  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cupbearer,  — whom  I  fix)m  meaner  form 
Have  beiich'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship;  who  may'st  see 

3 ._  the  pin  and  web,]  Disorders  in  the  eye. 

4 like  her  medal,]  i.  e.  her  portrait.    Mr.  Malone  reads  **  hi$ 

medal," 
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Plainly,  as  heam^'^m^  ^ekf^  abid^MrA'sces/btaYeiiyi/ 
How  I  am  gaHdl5^^iiiigh(fst>beiipice  a^cup,  -■-  >  >Hi 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting mnk ;  -  »•.  hhi.ih/ 
Which  draagfat  to  me  were  cordial*  ^^^  A 

Cam.    .        '.  /  Sii^tnyikrd^  '<f 

I  could  do  thb ;  and  thal^with no  fash jpodon,     .( 7  •< I. 
But  wiA  a  Ib^Ving  draih)  that  should  not  work       * 
MaUciOttsly  like  poisoh :  But  I  cannot        '   i 
BeU^ve  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  soyere^nfy43eing.honottrable.  >    :      « 

I  have  lov*d  diee,  ■■■  '  m  *-' 

Zjean.  '  M ake't  thy  question,  and  go  n>i  ^ ! 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  nmddy,  so  unsettled,  r     ^1 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation?  sully  -  •  r-  -^ 
The  purity  aad  whitoiess  of  my  sheets,  ><<«     / 

Which  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted^iH  i  ^ 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ?  ii  <^ 

Give  scandal  t»  the  blood  o'the  prince  my  80%  •<  t  •  / 
Who»  I  datfakik  is  min^  and  love  as  miae;  ^ «  hj  lo/ 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?  —  would  I  do  thist?  <  •  *  i 
Could  man  so  blench^?  '   .:>*    "  ' 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir;  • 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't :  _< .. 

Provided,  that  when  he's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first; 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

I^eon.  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down :    . 
Pll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cbm.  My  lord. 
Go  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia,    . 

5  Mah^tihy  qaestton,  and  go  rot!  &c.]  This  refers  to  what  Ga- 
nullo  has  jast  said,  rdadre  to  the  queen's  chastity. 
0  Could  man  40  blench  ?}  To  bienck  is  to  6tart  off,  to  shnak. 
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Ai^jvkhiyow?  9»«w  |.J  Him:  j^  iH^h^orer ; 
If  from  me,  be  have,  wholescme .bever{ige» 
Accomit  me  not  your  aervaiiit*  ^ 

Leon.  This  is  ail : 

Do%  .and  dKMi  kast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  spEt'st  thy*  own- 

Cam.  1*11  do*t,  my  lord.   . 

,  Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd.me. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady !  — *  &ity  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoEoer 
Of  good  Polixenes :  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  dbe  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himseli^  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  so  too.  —  To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows :  If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  Pd  not  do't :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchmmit,  bears  not  on^ 
Let  viUainy  itself  forswear't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court:  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certaiB 
To  me  a  bieak«-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now  I 
Here  comes  Bohemia* 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  strange !  methinks. 

My  fevour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 

Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'the  court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord» 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance. 
As  he  had  lost  $ome  province,  and  a  region, 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
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So  leaves  me>  to  Gpnsider  what  is  breeiding. 
That  changes  thu&i  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not';  know,  my  lord. 

Pd,  How  1.  daro  not?  do  not     Do  you  know,  and 
date  not 
Be  mtelligent  to  me  ?  'Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must; 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  ^ang'd  tod :  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Mysdf  thus  alter'd  with  it 

Cam,  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  indi8ten^>6r;  but 
I  cannot  name  tbedkease;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  weU. 

Pel.  .How  I. caught  of  me ? 

Make  me  not. sighted  like  the  basilisk; 
I  havi^  look'd  anthousands,  .who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but.  kilKd  none  .»>•     Camillo^  — -— 
As  you  are  certainly ^agentUqiah ;  theteto 
Oerk-likk,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle^,  —  I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof^  be  inform'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well ! 
I  must  be  answer'd.  —  Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  c6njure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, : —  whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine,  — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 

7  In  whote  tuccess  we  are  gentlej  Success  here  meaoK  succession. 
Gentle  u  evidently  opposed  to  simple;  alluding  to  the  distinction 
between  the  geotry  and  yeonunuy. 
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Is  creeping  towditf  me;  hciw  fiur  off^hhw  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  IH  tell  you ; 

Since  Pm  charged  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable:  Therefore,  mark  my  counsel; 
Whicli  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  losty  tod  so  good  iiight. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.® 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice^  you  to't,  —that  you  have  touched  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly ;  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  bestf ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunned. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  aQ  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As  or,  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  &brick  of  his  foUy ;  whose  foundation 

^  1  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you.]   i.  e.  I  am  the  person 
appointed  by  him  to  murder  you. 
9  To  vice—]  i.  e«  to  draw,  persuade  you ;  probably  for  adme. 
t  i.  e.  Judas. 
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Is  ptl'dup<»i  bis  fidth^  and  "wil' continue  u-   * 

The  standing  of  ht9  body. 
PoL  How  shotild  this  grow  > 

Cam*  I  laMMr  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to         ' ' ' 
Avoid  what's  gnown,  than  questiocr'how  'tk  borti.  '       * ' 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty,  — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  thi3  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawnVl)  -^away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 
And  \eill,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  several  postems» 
Clear  them  o*the  city :  For  my ^tf,  Til  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  aie  here 
By  this  discovt^ry  lost'    Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  jtbe  honour  <rf  my  parents;  I  *      ^^ 

Hi^ve  utter'd  truth :  which  if  you  seek  tJO  pirO^     /  •{  <->  I 
I  dare  not  stand  by<;  nor  shall  you  be  safer  >  A 

Than  one  condemn'd  by  the  king's  own  moud)^  tbetdbarl^ 
His  execution  sworn.  '  '^^^^^ 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee ;      *        v  \  \ 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  ibce.     Give  me  thy  hand  i     u .  Vf  ^ 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine :  My  ships  are  ready,  aj6d 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  i^go.-^  This  jealousy  •' 

Is  for  a  predipiifi  creature :  as  she's  rare,  '   ' 

Must  it  be  great;  aiul,  as  his  person's  mighty^  •       <<  '*i'^ 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  conceive   '  <  ^  ' 

He  is.dishonour'd  by  a  manwhich  ever 
Pro&ss'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must  ^     r^  ^^ 

In  that  be  made  more  bitter*     Fear  o'ershades  ne<  ^  '  /^ 
Good  expeditiw  be  :my  friend,  and  comfort  .^ 

The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing    V 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion !  Come,  Camillo;  *  ^ 


•>  whotefoundaHon 


ItpiPd  upoH  hii  faith,]  This  folly  which  U  erecteil  oa  the  foupd- 
ation  of  settled  belief. 
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ApTjy.  So.  I.    WWTER»lTAl«i  4QB 

I  wiU respect  theer»Sria&(4^;crjf    .  .t  ^^Wi    />  ,. 

Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :  Xot^us&Toid^^ " 

Cam»  jJX^is  wanine^iBtbol^,  to  command 
The  keys  jpf  oil  the  posterns :  rFlkole  yamviii^ttes^     ( 
To  take  thanigeot  lioiur^  com^  «av  mwgr*      >  [jKanm/. 


/  -.•     '  vv 


,.I  .   ,- 


ACT  U.  / 

SCENE  I Tlussame.  -    r.      r 

Enter  Hermione,  Mamiu^ius,  and  Ladies.  /<'  >     \ 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you:  he  so  troubles  niei'^ 
*Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Lady,  Come,  my  gracious'  lord. 

Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow  ? 

Mam.  No,  111  none  'of  you.   ' 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You'll  kiss  me  hard ;  and  speak  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  baby  still.  —  I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  good  lordf? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Y<Mir  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  Mack  tofows,  Ae^  say, '  * 
Become  some  women  best;  so  that  there  be  n6t  "" 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  setoiHcircle^ '  *i  'i  . 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen.  '    '-  '  -"'  * 

2  Lady.  Whotatfghrydu  <hife?.J 

Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  feces.  ^-^tVaj^'iib^' 
What  colour  are  your  ^e4>rows  ?'•'         '    -»'  '■'*  '    * 

1  Lady.  Bltie, «Jr loM.    ^*""  , 
Mam*  Nay^  that's  a  mock :  I  haT6  seeH  a'  ItiBtfi  nose 

That  has  been  bke^butnot  her  eye-brows.         ' 

2  LaJbf.  Hark  ye : 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

t  ^*  my  lord?"    Malone, 
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460  WDTTER'^TALE;  AcrlL 

One  of  these  days ;  anditheojidu'^  .waiitolijwithjus. 
If  we  would  h»re  jx>tu  . 

1  Lady.  She  is.qH'eiid.oflaite 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Good  twe  enepimter  her:! 

Her.  What  wiadam  9tirs  amongst  you  ?  Come^  sir, 
now 
I  am  for  you  again  :     Pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry  or  sad,  shall't  be  1 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Manu  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter: 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her^  Lefs  have  that,  sir.f 

Come  on,  sit  down  :  —  Come  on,  and  dO;your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  power&l  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, 

Her.  ^^Jr  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ;  —  I  will  tell  it  softly; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it.  r 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  Others. 

Le&n.  Was  he  met  there?  bis  train?  CamiUo  with 
him? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  .them.:  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  fsy'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  Uess'd  am  I  - 

In  my  jiist  ceni^re  ?  in  my  true  opinion  ^?r— 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  ^ !  —  How  accurs'd, 

t  **  sir,"  —  Mr.  Malone  reads  **  good  sir." 

«  In  my  just  censure?  m  my  true  opinion  f]  Censtire,  in  the  ttoc 
of  bur  author,  was  generally  used  (as  in  this  instance)  for  judgment, 
opinion. 

3  Alack,  for  letter  knowledge  /]  That  is,  O  that  my  knowledge  were 
le$t. 
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Scene  I.  W|NTER*S  TALE.  4St 

In  being  so  blest !  -^  There  mfty  be  in  the  cop 

A  spider  steep'd*,  and  one  may  ^feink^rdepeitr' 

And  yet  partal^eiio  venom;  for  his  knowledge  * 

Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 

The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  kno\m 

How  he  hath  drank,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  bis  sides. 

With  violent  hefts  ^ :  -^  I  have  drank,  and  seea  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  an  this,  his  pander :  --^ 
There  is.a  plot  against  my  life,  my  qrowart;: 
All's  true  that  is  mistnisted:  — itfeat  falsie  villain, 
Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him:  ' 
He  has  discov^d  niiy  design,  and  I  v 

Remain  a pinck'd  thing  ^.;  yea,  a. very  trick. 
For  them  to  play  at  will :  ^—  How  came  the  postemi$ 
So  easily  open? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  Jess  prevailed  than  so, 
On  your  command.  '^  '  ' 

Ijeon.  I  know*t  too  well.  — — 

Give  me  the  boy ;  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurse  iiim :  '■ 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you' 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him : 

Her.  What  is.  this?  sport? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come  about 
her;, 
Away  with,  him :  — ^  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with ;    for  ^tis  Polixenes    . 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

He7\  .  But  r4:say,Ji&had  not^ 


^  A  spider  steep' d^]  Spiders  were  esteemed  venomous. 

5 hefts :]  Hefts,  are  l^eaviDgs,  wliat  is  heaved,  up. 

0  He  has  discovered  my  design^  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;)  The  sense,  I  think,  is,  He  hath  now 
discovered  my  design,  and  I  am  treated  as  a  mere  child's  baby,  a 
thing  pinched  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to  move  and  actuate 
as  they  please*    Heath. 
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43J  WINTER'S  TALE.  Act  IL  ' 

And,  FUbe  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'et  you  lean  to  the  nayward* 

Lean^  You,  my  lords^ 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  butaboot 
To  say,  she  is  a  goodfy  kufy^  axkd 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
^  lis  pity ^  she^s  not  honesty  honour  (Ale  z 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  &]th,  deserves  hi^  speech,)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha;  diese  petty  brands, 
That  calumny  doth  use :  — O,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear^ 
Virtue  itseU*:-^  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said,  she's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest ;  But  be  it  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She's  an  adultress^ 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so^ 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord,    ^ 
Do  but  mistake. 

^     LeoTu  You  have  mistod^  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said. 
She's  an  adultress ;  I  have  said,  with  whom ; 
More,  she's  a  trmtor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  ^  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  princiqf>al^  that  she's 

7 vnU  sear — ]  L  e.  will  stigmatize  or  brand  as  infamous. 

8  A  federary — ]  i.  e.  confederate. 

9  But  wUh  her  most  vUe  principal,]  One  that  knows  what  we  should 
be  ashamed  of,  even  if  the  knowledge  of  it  rested  only  in  her  own 
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A  bed-swerver,  eyen  as.  bad  as  tboge  .  -     ' 

That  vulgars  give  bold  titles  f ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  tliis,  ti^eir  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this :  How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me  ?  Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake.  ^  . 

I^eon.  No,  no ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  whidi  I  build  upon. 
The  ceiiter  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.  —  Away  with  her  to  priscm : 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her|  is  afar  off  guilty^ 
But  that  he  speaks.^ 

Her.  There't  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  &vourabI%  — r  Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping^  as  oiir  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  j^our  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodged  her^  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown :  'Beseecii  you  all^  my  Jords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me :  —-and  so 
The  king's  will  be  performed ! 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

[To  the  Guards. 

Her.  Who  is't,  that  goes  with  me  ?  —  ^Beseech  your 
highness. 


breast  and  that  of  her  paratnour,  withont  the  partidpation  of  any 
confidant. —  But^  whiohiis  here  used  for  on^,  nmdeiv  this  passage 
somewhat  ob'scure. 

t  **  bpld'st  titles ;"  —  Malonk. 

1  Hcy  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  gmlti/t 
But  that  he  speaks,]  Far  offgi^^,  ugnifies,  guilty  in  a  refnote 
degree.    But  that  he  spefdcs— means,  in  merely  speaking. 

VOL.  III.  r  F 
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4S4  WINTER*^  TALK.  Act  II. 

My  women  may  be  with  me ;  &»*,  you  see, 

My  plight  requires  it«     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 

There  is  no  cause ;  when  you  shall  know,  your  mistress 

Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears, 

As  I  come  out:  this  action,  I  now  go  on. 

Is  for  my  better  grace.  —  Adieu,  my  lord; 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry :  now, 

I  trust,  I  shalL My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Jjecn.  Go,  do  our  bidding ;  hence. 

\Bxewfiit  Queen  and  Ladies. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  qne^i  again. 

Ant,  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir;  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violoice;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suflfer. 
Yourself  your  queen,. your  son. 

1  hard.  For  her,  |ny  lord,  — 

I  dare  my  life.lay  down,  and  wiU  do't,  sir. 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
rthe  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you;  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her.  i 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife^ ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
t  3Ti«i  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
"For  every  indi  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  faLse, 
If  she  be. 

Le(m.       Hold  your  peaces. 

\  Lfird.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-cp^ 
That  wiU  be  damn'd  for't;  'would  I  knew  the  villain, 

ft  -«—  rUkecp  niy  daiies  where 
I  lodge  fngf  wife;]  If  Heraoioiie  prove  unfidthful,  Pll  never  trust 
my  We  out  of  my  sight;  I'll  always  go  in  cot^$  with  her;  and, 
in  that  respect,  my  house  shall  resemble  a  stable^  mbtn  dpgs  «e 
kept  in  pairs. 

t «  Then  when^"  &c.    Malonb. 

5 putter^wj^  i.  e.  one  who  instigates. 
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Scene  I.  WINTER*S  TALE.  MS 

I  would  land-damn  him^ :  Be  she  hoiioiir-4fliw'd| «-» 
I  have  three  dau^ters ;  the  eldest  is  eleTen ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  tbe/ll  pi^  fbr't:  by  mine  honottr,. 
I'll  geld  them  all :  fourteen  thqr  shall  not  see» 
To  bring  false  generations :  thi^  are  oo»heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose :  I  see't,  and  feel't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.  ^  ... 

Ant,  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  h<»iesty ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  &ce  to  sfweeten 
Of  the  whole  dimgy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lacklciedit?      VJ 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  laek,  than  I,  my  lord^ 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  susfricion ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  mi^it. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  fiiUow 
Our  forcefnl  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 

4 ^Tui-damn  him:]  Mr.  Steevens,  after  giving  various  opi- 
nions on  this  expression,,  says,  After  all  these  awkward  struggles  to 
obtain  a  meaning,  we  might,  I  think,  not  unsafely  read — 

<<rd^tMfapitimhlm,— "* 
i.  e.  poison  him  with  iaiu4anum, 

s /  teeH  and  feeVty 

As  you  fed  domg  thus  ;  and  see  withal 

7%e  instruments  that  feel.]  Some  stage  direction  seems  necessary 
in  this  place ;  but  what  that  direction  should  be»  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  gives — Layiog  hM  of  Ms  arm:  Dr.  Jofan^- 
8on  — striking  his  brows,  Mr.  Henley  thinks  that  Leontes,  perhaps, 
touches  the  forehead  of  Antigonus  tuith  his  fore  and  middle  fingers 
forked  in  imitaiion  q/*  a  Snail's  Horns  ;  for  these,  or  imaginary  horns 
of  his  own  19ce  them,  are  the  instruments  that  feel,  to  which  he 
alluded.  Mr.  Malone  reads  *<  but  I  do.  see't,**  &c.  -  - 
F  F  2 
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436  WINTER'S  TALE.  Act  IL 

Calls  not  your  oranseb ;  but  ournatimd  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which,  —  i£  you  (or  stupifi^,  ' ' 

Or  seemii^  so  in  skill,)  cannot,  or  will  not,  ^' 

Relish  as  truth  f,  like  us ;  inform  yourselves, 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matta^. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ani»  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be? 

Eillier  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.     Candllo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  fioniliarily, 
CVlliich  was  as  gross*  as  ever  touched,  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation  % 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed,)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  diis  importance,  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatch'd  in  post,- 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temj^e, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stufifd  sujficiency  ^ :  Now,  firom  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  coui»el  had. 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  dote  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Ijeon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shidl  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he. 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth:  So  have  we  thought  it  good^'* 
From  our  firee  person  she  should  be  oooi&i'd ; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two^  fled  hence, 

t "  Relish  a  truth,"— Malone. 

6  — «-  nought  for  opprobaHon^  Approbation  is  put  for  proof, 

7  — —  sti{f*d  sf^gidkwt^:]  u  e.  of  abilities  more  than  enou^. 
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adEifE.IL  WlMTERns  TALE.  48T 

Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  publick :  for  tliis  busoness 
Will  raise  us  alL 

Ant.  [flsiVfe.]  To  laii^hter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 
The  same.     The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 

Enter  Pauxina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  die  prison^  —  call  to  him  ; 

[Ejnt  an  Attendant 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am.  —  Good  lady  ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ?  —  Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment 

Paul.  Kerens  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

The  access  of  gende  visitors ! Is  it  lawful. 

Pray  you,  to  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them? 
Emflia? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  bring 
lE^nlia  forth. 

Paul.         '     I  pray  now,  caU  her. 
Withdraw  yourselves.  [ExewU  Attend. 

Keep.  And,  madani, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

F  F  3 
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48S  WINTER'S  TALE.  Act  II. 

Pati^.  Well,  be  it  80,  pr^ee-  [&*  Keeper. 

Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Keeper,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn, 
May  hold  together :  on  her  frights,  and  griefe, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paid.  A  boy? 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Mi|dh  comfort  in't :  says.  My  poor  prisoner^ 
I  am  innocent  as  you. 

Pad.  I  dare  be  sworn ; 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  o'  the  king !  ®  beshrew 

them! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best;  I'll  take't  upon  me : 
If  I  prove  hohey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister ; 
And  never  to  my  red-look*d  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more :  —  Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  llie  queen ; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
ril  show't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loudest :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 


s  Theie  dangerout  unsafe  lunes  o'  th£  king  /  ]  I  have  no  where,  but 
in  our  author,  observed  this  word  adc^ted  in  our  tongue,  to  signify 
frenziff  Uxmcy,  But  it  is  a  mode  of  expression  with  the  French--- 
Jtyadela  lune :  (i.  e.  he  has  got  the  moon  in  his  head ;  he  is  fran- 
tick.)  Cotgrave.  *'  Lune,  fblie.  Les  femmes  oni  des  lunes  dma  h 
iHe.  Richdet."    Theobald. 
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Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 

That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 

A  thriving  issue ;  there  is  no  lady  living 

So  meet  for  this  great  arand :  Please  your  ladyship 

To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  pres^oitly 

Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  €^er ; 

Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design; 

But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 

Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paid.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have:  if  wit  flow  from  it^ 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

EmU.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

I'll  to  the  queen :  Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  ift  please  the  queen  to  send  the  babe^ 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur,  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

PauL  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir: 
The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  ^  and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Free'd  and  enfiwichis'd :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king.;  nor  guilty  o^ 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

PauL  Do  not  you  fear :  upon 

Mine  Jionottr,  I  will  stand  't^'^ixt  you  and  danger. 

lEvetmf. 

SCENE  III. 

T^  same.    A  Boom  in  the  Pakxce. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest :  It  is  but  weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus  y  mere  w^kness,  if 
F  F  4 
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The  cause  were  not  in  being;  —  part  o^tiie  cause,' 
She,  the  adultress ;  — *  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me :  Say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  Ste,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  c^airi.  —-Who's  there  ? 

1  Mten.  My  lord? 


Lean.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

lAtteri.  He  took  good  rest  to^oi^  J 

'Tis  hop'd,  his  sidsness  is  disduurg'd. 

Leon.  To  see, 

His  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishcmoor  of  his  mother,  ■  v 

He  straight  declined,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply ;  \ 

Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself; 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished.  —  Leave  me  sdiely  ^:«— go, 
See  how  he  feres.    lExit  Attend.]  —  Fye,  fye     no 

thought  of  him; 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  mighty : 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance,  — Let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.     CamiUo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  atme;  make  their  pastime  at  my  s<»row : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  Child. 

1  Lcrd^  You  must  not  enter. 

Paid.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  m6: 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 

^ Leave  me  solefy:]  That  is,  leave  me  alone. 
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Than  the  queen's  life?  a gradons  innocent  soul ; 
More  free,  than  he  is  jealous.    • 

Ant.  Thafs  enough. 

1  Jtten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night;  com- 
manded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     'Tis  such  as  you,  — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking:  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true; 
Honest,  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  omferenoe^ 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How? 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 
I  charg'd  thee,  that  she  ishould  not  come  about  me ; 
I  knew,  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord. 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty,  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Anl.  Lo  you  now;  you  hear  I 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  coiiie,  — 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professf 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician, 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dar^ 

t  •*  who  professes.'**— ^ALONE. 
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Less  spftBT  80,  in  comforting  your  evUs\ 

Than  sudi  as  most  seem  yours :  —  I  sayi  I  come 

From  your^  good  qoeeti/ 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen:  I  say,  good 
queen. 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you.  ^ 

Leon.  Force  her  heiice^ 

PauL  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off; 
But,  first,  I'll  do  my  errand*  —  The  good  queen, 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter ; 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

ILiaying  doom  the  child. 

Leon.  Out! 

A  mankind  witch^  !  Hence  with  her,  out  o'  docv : 
A  most  int^Ugtodng  bawd  ! 

Pasd.  Not  so: 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  tfaat^  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad;  which  is  enough.  111  warrant. 
As  diis  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest 

Ijcon.  Traitors  t 

Will  younot  push  her  out?  Give  her  the  bastard:  — 
Thou,  dotard,  po  Antioonus,]  thou  art  woman-tir'd  *, 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Pardet  here, — take  up  the  bastard; 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone.^ 

1  — -~tii  comforting  your  ewU^  Contorting  b  here  used  in  the 
l^al  sense  o£cofnforHng  and  abetting  in  a  crisaJnal  action. 

«  — -  tlie  worri  about  jfou-]  Were  I  the  weakest  of  your  servants, 
I  would  yet  daim  the  combat  against  any  accuser. 

9  A  mankind  witch  /]  i.  e.  masculine. 

*  —  ^ouartwoman4k'df'}  Wonum^d,  is  peeled  by  a  woman; 

nffn^pcCKdi. 

5— ..^y  crone.]  i.  e.  thy  old  worn-out  woman.  A  croon  is  an 
old  toothless  sheep:  tbencd'an  old  woman. 
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Pad.  Forever 

Unveiusrable  be  thy  haiid$$  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  baseness^ 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 

Leoiu .  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  J I  would,  you  did ;  then  'twere  past  all  doubt,. 
You'd  call  ^oiu"  children  yours. 
.  Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paid.  Nor  I ;  nor  any^ 

But  one,  that's  here ;  and  that's  hunself :  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopefiil  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten. 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue;  who  late  hath  beat  hex  husband, 
And  now  baits  me !  — -  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Ciommit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse.  —  Behold,  my  lordi^ 
AMiough  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  i]x>wn,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley. 
The  pretly  dimples  of  his  chm,  and  cheek;  his  smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger:  — 
And,  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 

«  Unvenerabiebeth^kandiftfthou 

Tak^st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  baseness—]  Leontes  had 
ordered  Antigonus  to  take  wp  the  bastard;  Paulina  forbids  him  to 
touch  the  princess  under  that  appellation.  Porced  Is  false,  uttered 
inth  violence  to  truth.    Johnson. 
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So  liketo  him  diat  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  orderii^  of  the  miikl  too,  'moDgst  all  colours        ' 
No  yellow  in't"^;  lest  she  suspect,*  as  he  does,  ^ 

Her  childreni  not  her  husband's !  ' 

Leon.  A  gross  hag !  — 

And,  lozelS  thouart  worthy  to  be  hmg'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  . 

Ani*  Hang  all  the  husbands. 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  sutgect 

Leon.  Qnee  mote,  take  her  hence. 

Pmd.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  kxrd 
Can  do  no  moxe. 

Leon. .  ril  have  thee  bum'd.  * 

Pad.  Ical'eJBot^ 

It  is  an  heretick,  that  makes  the  fire,  ^ 

Not  she,  which  bums  in't.    Til  not  call  you  tyrant  r     ^^ 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  que^  •    '^ 

(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fimcy,)  somediing  savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoUe  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegianoe^ 

CXit  of  the  chamber  with  her.  Were  Z  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so,  . 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her.  .  -  ^ 

PauL  I  pray  you  do  not  push  me ;  I'll  be  gone.  - 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  'tis  yours:  Jotc  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit !  —  What  need  these  hands  ?  ~^ 
Yon,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'^  his  follies,  ' 

Will  never  do  him  good,  not  cme  ot  you. 
So,  so :  —  Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  {Exit 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  tUs.  --^  ' 
My  child  ?  away  with't !  —  even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 

7  No  yellow  inU;]    Yellow  is  the  colour  of  jealousy. 

<  Andj  lozelj  A  term  of  contempty  meaning  worthless^  dishonest. 
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And  see  it  instantly  consmn'd  with  fire ; ' 

Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.     Take  ib  up  straight : 

Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 

(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life, 

With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine :  If  thou  refuse. 

And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wratli,  say  so ; 

The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 

Shall  I  dash  out     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire; 

For  thou  setf  St  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  »r: 

These  lords,  my  noble  li^ws,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in't 

1  Lord.  We  can ;  my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  c(»ning  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better  credit; 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us :  And  on  our  knees  we  b^, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :  We  all  kneel.' 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows :  — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  fether  ?  Better  bum  it  now,  * 

Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it ;  let  it  live : 
It  shall  not  neither.  —  You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  AKTiQOKinSi 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there,  ^ 

To  save  diis  bastard -s  life :  for  'tb  a  bastiatrd^ 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  grey,  —  what  will  you  adventure 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undei^, 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
PU  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 
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Ijecn.  ItflhflUliepOBBMe:  Sirenr  bydiisswaid^^'' 
Thou  ink  pci'liiim  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  wiH,  my  katd. 

Ijecn.  Mark,  and  parfarm  it ;  (seesttlKm?)  for  ike  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  ahall  not  onfybe 
Death  to  thyael^  bat  to  tfay  lew'd-toi^'d  wife; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon*     We  ei^in  thee» 
As  thou  art  lineman  to  us,  that  thou  cany 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominioBs ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mer<r)r,  to  its  own  protection, 
And&TOur  of  thedimate;    As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  injustice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  tmixnre,  — 
That  thou  oommend  it  stnmgely  to  some  placed 
Where  diance  may  nurse,  or  gdA  it ;  Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.  —  Come  <»,  poor  babe : 
Sknne  powerfol  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ntrais. 
To  be  thy  nurses  !  Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  d&oe&  of  pity.  —  Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require  !  and  blessing. 
Against  this  cruel^,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemned  to  loss  !       \_Exit  with  ike  ChiUL 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another^s  issue. 

1  Atten.  Please  your  highness,  posti^ 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  ccmie 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Bwig  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  botl^  landed. 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

9 Swear  by  thu  suwrd,]  It  was  aadentLy  the  custom  to  ivear 

by  the  cross  on  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

I  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place,]   Commit  it  to  some 

place,  at  a  stranger,  without  more  provision. 
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1  hord..      -So  please^  you,  sar,  diek  speed 
Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent  r  'Tfe  good  speed ;  foretels, 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  hsve 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords ; 
Sununon  a  session,  thtft  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady:  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publickly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 
lify  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me : 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [^Exeunt. 


Itr. 


ACT  IIL       Ov    / 

SCENE  I.— 7%<?  same.     A  Street  in  some  Tarni. 

Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methihks,  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
How  ceremonious^  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'the  offering  ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'the  oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpriz'd  my  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  J£  the  event  o'the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen,  —  O,  be't  so !  — 
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A»  it  Jiath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't^ 

Cfeo.  Great  Apollo, 

Tumall  to  thebest!  These  proclamations, ' 
So  forcing  fiiults  upon  Hermione, 
I  Uttle  like. 

Dion.         The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  dear,  or  end,  the  business :  When  the  oracle, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up,) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare. 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.  ^—  Go>  —  fresh 


And  gracious  be  the  issue !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  * 
The  same.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly  seated. 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pronounce,) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  our  heart :  The  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife ;  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.  —  Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice;  which  shall  have  due  course, 

Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation.^ 

Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.  —  Silence  ! 

«  The  time  u  worth  the  use  ofCt.]  The  time  is  worth  the  use  on% 
means,  the  time  which  we  have  spent  in  visiting  Delos,  has  recom- 
pensed us  for  the  trouble  of  so  spending  it. 

s  Even  to  the  guilty  or  the  purgation.]  The  word  even  is  not  to  be 
understood  here  as  an  adverb,  but  as  an  adjective^  signifying  equal 
or  ind{jfferent. 
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Scene  il.  WINTER'S  TALE.  AM 

Hermione  is  brought  itiy  guarded:  Paulina  and  Ladies 
atfefUKng, 

Ijean.  Read  the  indictment. 

Q^.  Hennioney  queen  to  the  iwrthy  Leontes,  king 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  hi^. 
treason^  in  committing  adultety  with  Polixenes,  king  of 
Bohemia ;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the 
life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king^  thy  royal  husband: 
the  pretence^  whereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid 
open,  thoUf  Hermione,  contrary  to  t/iejaith  and  allegi^^ 
once  of  a  true  subject^  didst  counsel  and  aid  them^fof^  their  ^ 
better  safety^  to  Jly  away  by  night. 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation ;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself  5  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  Not  guilty ;  mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood  ^  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  receiv'd.     But  thus,  —  If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  end  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.  — You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  n^  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  pla/d,  to  take  spectators :  For  behold  «ae,~ 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe  » 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daii^ter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standings 
To  prate  and  talk  for  tife,  and  honour,  Yore 

^^--^  pretence  —  ]  Is,  in  this  place,  tfdcen  for  a  tcheme  Und,  a 
detigii  formed. 

5-: — nnne  nUegrity,  Ac]  That  is,  my  virtue  being  accduotad 
mekedneUf  my  assertion  of  it  wilt  pass  but  M  h  He.  Faiuhood 
I  both  iteaehery  and  &>.    Johnson.  > 
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Ua  WINTER^  TALE  Act  HL 

Ynso  {llease  tofx>me  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it^ 

As  I  weigh  grie^  which  X  would  spare :  for  honour, 

'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine  I, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for,     I  appeal 

To  yotir  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strained,  to  appear  thus :  jf  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour;  or,  in  act,  or  will. 

That  way  inclining ;  harden'd  b^  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  Pye  jipon  my  grave ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gaipsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first® 

Her.  TRiat's  true  enough; 

Though  ^tis  ^  sajong,  sir,  not  due  to  m^. 

j[^e0n^  You  wiU  i^ot  own  it. 


6  .„ip^  j?or  life^  I  prize  it — ]  Life  is  now  to  me  only  gn^  and  a^ .. 
0uch  only  is  copsidere4  by  me :  I  would  therefore  willingly  dismiss 

it.     JOHVSON. 

T*Tiia  derivatiife  from  me  to  mmoj  Tbis  s^timent,  wbich  13  pm* 
bably  borrowed  from  Ecclesiatticut^  m,  11,  qannot  be  too  often  im- 
preraed  on  the  female  mind :  **  The  gloiy  of  a  man  is  from  the  honour^/ 
of  his  fieither;  and  a  mother  in  diihpnovr  it  a  reproach  unto  herchi^ 
dren.**    Steevens. 
^  I  n^er  heard  yet, 

That  anif  of  thete  boUer  vibet  vrunttd 

Less  impjudence  Uf  gainsay  what  they  did,, 

Than* to  perform  it  first.]  It  is  apparent  that  according  to  the 
proper,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  present,  nse  of  wotxis,  ln# 
should  be  more,'ot  wanted  should  be  had.  But  Shakspeaje  if  Yeiy 
uncertain  in  his  use  of  negatiYes.  It  may  be  necessary  once  to  ob* 
8«ry(s,  that  in  our  luiiguage,  two  uegattves  did  not  originally  affirm, 
but  strengthen  the  negation.  This  mode  of  speech  was  in  time, 
changed,  but,  as  the  change  was  made  in  opposition  to  long  custom, 
it  proceeded  gr^^ta»^ly^  and  uni^ofmlty  was  not  obtained  bu(.^ 
through  an  intermediate  confusion,    JoKifaoM.  .,      ^ 
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Scene  IL  WINTER'S  TALK  iS% 

Her.  M0T6  than  nustress  oS^ 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fiiiilt,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  required; 
With  sudi  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ii^[ratitude. 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend;  whose  love  had  spoke^ 
Even  since  it  coiild  speak,  irom  an  in&nt,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes :  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how:  all  I  know  of  it, 
Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  diemsdves^ 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Lean,  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  undertaken  to  do  in  his  absence* 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  notl 
My  life  stands  in  the  level^  of  your  dreams^  . 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Lean.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams  i   . 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dreamed  it:  —As  you  w«re  past  all  shamti^ 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so^)  so  past  all  truth; 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails ;  .     . 

For  asf 

Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself 
No  &ther  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  so  thou 

9  My  life staadi  In  ^t  levels]  To  he  m  the  levei 'u,  to  be  tvUkin 
the  reach. 
I  (Thoie  (^ffowr  fact  are  «o,)]  i.  e.  gmU. 
t  **  For  as"—  Mr.  Malone  adds  these  words  to  the  prececUqg  Jipt^  • 
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Shalt  idA  cur  jiistiee ;  iti  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  far  no  less  than  de^; 

Her.  Suv  spare  your  threats; 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  wi^,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  cc»nmodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  &vour, 
I  do  give  lost;  fear  I  do  £ael  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  second  joy. 
And  first-firuits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence, 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infections :.  My  third.comfort, 
Starred  inost  utduckily  %  is  from  my  breast. 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  monlth. 
Haled  out  to  murder :  Myself  on  every  post 
Prodaim'd  a  strumpet ;  With  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilc^  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fitfUan: — LAStiy,  hurried 
Here  to  tUs-plane,  i'lbe  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit^     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  ma  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive,' 
Hat  I  shoidd fear  to  die?  Therefore,  proceed. 

But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not; NoUife, 

I  prize  it  not  a  strair: — bii;  foi^mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free^)  if  Lshall  be  condemh'd 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proo6  sleeping  else, 
But  what  your  jealousies  ffwake;  I  tell  you 
*Tl3  rigour,  and  not  law.  -^  Your  honours  alU 
I  do  rdEer  me  to  the  oracle  ? 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  Thiff  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  fordi, 
And  in  ApoUo's  name^  his  orade. 

[JSk^^  ceyffm  Offioas. 

Her.  The  empenxc  of  Russia  was  mty  fidiher : . 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 

*  Siarf^dmoH  wduekifyy  i.  e.  born  under  an  inauspicious  planet. 

t strength  <2^  limit.]  l^rength  to  pott  0^  Mi&'c^Hie  child- 

dm  diMnber. 
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His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery^ ;  yet  widk  eyes 
Of  pity,  jiyot  revenge ! 

Ee-^nter  Ofiicers,  mih  Clbomekes  and  Dion. 

OffL  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justice^ 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  defiver^d 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest  \  and  that,  since  then; 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  sefl^ 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

Cleo,  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

OffL  [reads.']  Hennoiufe  is  chaste^  Polixenes  Uame^^ 
lesSf  Camillo  a  true  subject^  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant^ 
his  innocent  habe  tndy  begotten  ;  and  the  king  shaU  live 
mthoid  an  heir,  if  that^  which  is  losty  be  not  found. 

Lords.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 
.    Her.  Praised ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

OffL  Ay,  my  lord;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'the  oracle: 
The  sessions  shall  proceed ;  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serb.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business? 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed  *,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How !  gone  ? 

4  The  flatness  of  my  miiery;]  That  is,  how  low,  faow^o^I  am  laid 
by  my  calamity.    Johnson. 
'  »  Ofihequeet^s  ^ed^]  Of  the  ei>ent  of  the  queen's  tiial';  so  *#e 
still  say,  he  sped  wdl  or  01.    Johnson. 
G  G   3 
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Serxh  Is  dead« 

Lean.  Apollo^s  angirj;  and  the  heavens  tbemsehres 
l>o  strike  at  my  injustice.   [Hermione  JainisJ}   How 
now  there  ?  . 

PauL  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen:  — jLook 
down» 
And  see  what  death  is  doing* 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  overcharged ;  she  will  recover.  — 
I  have  too  much  beHev^d  mine  own  suspicion : — 
'Beseech  yoU,  teaderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.  —  Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Herm* 
My  great  profaneness  *gainst  thine  oracle  !  -— 
I'll  reconcile  me  to  I'olixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recall  the  good  Camillo ; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 
^or,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
3ut  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Heward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 
And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
TJnclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortune  here. 
Which  you  knew  great;  and  to  the  certain  hazardf 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended  ^ 
No  richer  than  his  honour :  —  How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust  f  and  how  his  piety 
Poes  my  deeds  make  the  blacker^ ! 

t  *  to  the  hazard*'— MAtoN£. 
c,-^  commended  J  i.  e.  conmdtted* 

7  Doet  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  I^  This  vefaement  retraction  of 
JUoDtes,  accofDpanied  ^nth  the  confbaion  of  more  crimes  than  ho 
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Me-erOer  Paulina. 

-P««^-  Woe  the  while  f 

O,  dcit  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
^rdk  too ! 

1  Ixn-d.  What  fit  is 'this,  good  lady? 

Patil.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?  What  flaying?  boilmg. 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive ;  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?  Thy  tyranrfjr 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies,  — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine !  —  O,  think,  what  they  have  done^ 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad  !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it 
That  tfiou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much, 
Thou  would'st  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  hogour^ 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  Ay  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don^^ ; 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 


was  suspected  of,  is  agreeable,  to  bur  daily  experience  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  violent  tempers,  and  the  erupldons  of  minds  oppressed 
with  guilt.    Johnson. 

8  Thou  wotdd^st  have  poisoned  good  Can^lo^s  honour^  How  shoul^ 
Paidina  know  this?  No  one  had  charged  the  king  with  this  crime 
except  himself,  while  Paulina  was  absent,  attending  oil  Hermione. 
The  poet  seems  to  have  forgQttea  thid. 

9 : though  a  devU 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  Jire,  ere  donU:]  L  e.  a  devil 
would  have  shied  tears  of  pity  o'er  the  damned,  ere  he  would  have 
committed  such  an  action*  -       * 
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(Thadgbts  high  for  one.so  tender,)  cleft  the  he^rt 
That  could  conceive>  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  But  the  last,  —  O,  lords, 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe !  — the  queen,  the  qutifeit. 
The  sweetest,  dearest,  creature's  dead ;  and  vengeance 

for't 
Not  dropped  down  yet. 

1  Lard.  The  higher  powers  forbid  ! 

P^xul.  I  say,  she's  dead :   I'll  swear't :  if  word,  nor 
oath,^ 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre^  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  'I  would  do  the  gods,  —But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  diy  woes  can  sdr :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  &sting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert 

Leon.  Gro  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest 

1  Ixn-d.  Say  no  more  ^ 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fiiult 
I'the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  amisorry  for^t^r 

All  &ults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  theiE^ 
I  do  repent :  Alius,  I  have  show'd  too  mUch 
The  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — What's  gone,  and  what's  past 

help. 
Should  be  past  grief:  Do  not  receive  affliction 

9  I  am  sorrif  for*t;]   This  is  another  'instance  of  the  sudden 
changes  incident  to  vehement  and  ungovernable  iminds. 
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At  jny  petiliol^  I  be^eck^  you ;  mther 

Let  me  be  piinish'd,  that  have  minded  y<m 

Of  what  you  should  forget.    Now,  good  n^  Uegc^ 

Su*,  royal  sk,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 

The  love  I  bore  your  queen,  —  lo,  fool,  again !  — ► 

I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children; 

I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord^ 

Who  is  lost  too :  Take  your  patience  to  you, 

And  111  say  nothing. 

Ijeon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  belter 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     IVythee,  bring  me  . 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son  % 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shan^  perpetual :  Once  a  4ay  I'll- viidt 
The  chapel  where  they  lie;  and  tears,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  Solcmgas 
Nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercise, 
So  long  I  daily  vow  to  uae  it.     Cmne, 
And  lepd  me  to  these  sorrows.  ^^Bixeimt. 


SCENE  III. 
Bohemia.     A  desert  Cc^ntry  near  the  Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  with  the  Child;  and  a  Mariner. 

Jnt.  Thou  art  perfect  then^»  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  lode  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.     In  my  conscience, 

«  Thou  art  perfect  then^  Perfeci  is  often  used  for  c^rimn,  vteU 
assured^or  well  informed^  by  almost  all  our  ancient  writers. 
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The  heavens  with  diat  we  have  in  hand  «re  angfy^ 
And  firown  upon  us. 

Jnt^  Their  sacred  wills  be  done ! '—  Go,  get  aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark;  I'll  not  be  long,  b^re 
I  call  upon  thee* 

Man  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'the  land :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Besides,  this  place  is  &mous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon't. 

jint*  Go  thou  away : 

I'll  follow  kistttRtly* 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'the  business.  [£nV. 

Jnt.  Come^  poor  babe : 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  belie v'd,)  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

May  walk  again:  if  such  thing  be,. thy  mother 

Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 

So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 

Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another ; 

I  never  saw  a  vessel  f^  like  sorrow, 

So  fiU^  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  whit^  robes» 

Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 

My  cabin  where  I  lay :  thrice  bow'd  before  me; 

And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 

Became  two  spouts :  the  fiuy  spent,  anon 

Did  this  break  from  her :  Good  Antigonusi 

Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition^ 

Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thronsDer'-ofut 

Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath,  — 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 

There  *meep,  and  leave  it  crying  ,•  and^  for  the  babe 

Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdite,    ' 

Ip^ythee,  caWt :  for  this  ungentle  business. 

Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne^er  shaU  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more :  —  and  so,  with  shrieks, 

She  melted  into  air.     Ai&ighted  much, 

X  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  toysr 
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Yet,  for  tbis  cnee,'  yea,  supersrtitiottBljr, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  belieye, 

Hermione  hath  sufier'd  death ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Ctf  king  Polix^es,  it  should  here  be  laidy 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father*  —  Blossom,  speed  thee  well  I 

lljca/ing  dawn  the  Child. 
There  lie;  and  there  thy  character^:  there  these; 

\Ijaifing  dawn  a  handle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee,  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine^  — —  The  storm  begins :  —  Poor 

wretch, 
That,  for  thy  mother^s  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
lb  loss,  and  what  may  follow  !  —  Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this.  —  Farewell  I 
The  day  firowns  more  and  more;  thou  art  like  to  have 
'A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamoip*  ?  — 

Well  may  I  get  aboard ! This  is  the  chact; 

I  am  gone  for  ever*'  [£nV,  pursued,  hf  a  hear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

5%^4  I  would,  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and 
three^and-twenty ;  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the 
rest:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
Wenches  with  chUd,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealings 
fighting.  —  Hark  yon  now !  -—  Would  any  but  these 
boiled  brains  of  nineteen,  and  twora«d-twenly,  hunt 
this  weather  ?  They  have  scared  away  two  of  mty 
best  she^;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  fin^ 
than  the  master;  if  any  where  I  have  them,  tis  by  the 
.sea-side,  browzing  on  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will ! 
jwhat  have  we  here  ?    {Taking  up  the  Child.'\    Mercy 

8p...^M^  character:]  thy  description;  i.  e.  the  writing  after* 
war<b  discovered  with  Perdita. 
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0n%  a  bame ;  a  very  pretty  barne !  A  boy,  chr  acfa])d^ 
I  wonder  ?  A  pvetty  one ;  a  .very  pretty  one :  Sure, 
some  scape :  though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read 
waiting^gentlewonian  in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some 
stair-work,  some  trunk-woik,  some  bdind-dooi^workj 
they  were  wanner  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is 
here.  Ill  take  it  up  jfbr  pily :  yet  I'll  tarry  till  my  son 
come ;  he  hollaed  but  even  now.     Whoa,  ho  hoa ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Cfo.  Hilloa,loa! 

Shep,  What,  art  so  near?  If  thoult  see  a  thing  totalk 
on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither.  What 
ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Cld.  1  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  seii,  and  by 
land;  — but  I  am  not  to  say;  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  k  now  the 
sky;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it,  you  cannot  thrust  a 
bddkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it? 

CXo:  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rag^  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that's  not  to 
the  point:  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  thfe  pdor  soulsl 
sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now  the  ship 
boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast ;  and  anon  swal- 
lowed witih  yest  and  firoth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork  into 
a  hogi^e^  And  thai  for  ihe:  laad  service^  --*  To  -see 
liow  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone;  how- he  oded 
to  me  for  help,  and  said^  his  name  was  AntigoUtts,  a 
nobleman :  -^  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship :  —  to 
^see  how  the  i%a  flap-dragoned  it^:  — but,  firsts*  how 
the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them;  —  and 
how  the  poor  gentlemaa  roared,  and  the  bear  mo^ed 
him,  both  roaring  louder  than  tiie  sea,  or  weather. 

9 A  bey  or  &  duildj  I  am  told,  that  in  some  of  our  inland 

counties,  vi  female  mfanif  in  contradistinction  to  a  imiA?  one,  n  $t331 
ienni^  among  the  peasantry,  -^  a  cMkL    Steeyenb. 

^  —  flap-dragoned  Ui]  i.e.  swallowed  it,  as  our  ancient  topers 
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Sk^.  ^Naine  of  meh^,  when  was  this,  boy? 

Ch.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  these 
sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the 
b^  half  dined  on  the  gendeman ;  he's  at  it  now. 

Siep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  die  old 
man ! 

Ch.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to  have 
helped  her ;  there  your  charity  would  have  lacked  foot- 
ing. lAside. 

SAep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters  I  but  look  thee 
here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself;  diou  met'st  with  things 
dying,  I  with  things  new  bom.  Here's  a  sight  for  thee; 
look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  ^  for  a  squire's  child  I  look 
thee  here !  take  up,  take  up,  boy ;  open't  So,  let's 
see ;  It  was  told  me,  I  should  be  rich  by  the  fairies ; 
this  is  some  changeling  ^ :  —  open't :  What's  withii^ 
boy? 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man  ^ ;  if  the  sins  of  your; 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold !  all 
gold! 

SAep.  This  is  feiry  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  pi^ve  so: 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next  way.^ 
We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and  to  be  so  still,  requires  nothhig 
but  secrecy.  —  Let  my  sheep  go :  —  Come,  good  boy, 
the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Gro  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ;  I'll  go 
see  if  the  bear,  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,,  and  how 
much  he  hadi  eaten :  they  are  never  curst  ^,  but  when 
they  are  hungry :  if  there  be  any  of  him  left,  I'U  bury  it. 

Shep*  That's  a  good  deed :  If  thou  may'st  discern  by 

5  .•»..  a  beaHng'<Mh^  A  betttMig'eMh  ift  the  fine,  mantle  or  cloth 
with  which  a  cluld  u  usuiJly  coversdy^when  it  19  carried  to  the  chun^i 
to  be  beptiJEed.    Pkecy. 

0— ^iomtf  t^angeUng:]  Le.  lome  child  left  behind  by  the  fiuriea 
m  the  rooDi  of  one  which  they  had  stolen. 

7  IWre a  made  oid  num;]  i.  e.  .your  fortune's  made. 
.  8  .i..^atf  next  iMi^.}  I  e.vtfae  nearest  way. 

9  .....^  never  curst,]  Curst,  signifies  miiehievotts. 
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that  whidb  i$  yBt€)t  him,  what  he  is,  fetaih  me  to  the 
mf^t  of  hmu 

Ch*  Many,  will  I;  and  you  shall  help  to  put  him 
iUe  ground. 

Skqh  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we'll  do  good  deeds 
on'L 

ACT  IV. 

Bnier  Time,  as  CSumm. 

"Time,  I,  —  that  please  some,  try  all;  both  joy,  and 
terror. 
Of  good  and  bad ;  that  make,  and  unfold  error,  — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Itoe^ 
To  use  my  wings.    Impute  it  not  a  crime. 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years^  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap  ^;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  overthrow  law,  and  in  one  setf-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom :  Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 
Or  what  is  now  received :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it    Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
l^e  effepts  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grievingi 

1  '^---^  and  teaee  the  geoyrth  untried 
Qf  ^t  iifide  gtfp ;]  Our  author  attends  more  to  Us  ideas  than  to ' 
}ai  words,  ne  growth  of  the  wide  gap.  Is  somewhat  irregular ;  but 
he  means,  the  growth,  or  progression  of  the  tame  which  fiUed  up  ths 
gap  of  the  story  between  Perdtta's  birth  and  her  sixteenth  year. 
To  leave  this  growth  untried,  is,  to  leave  tkeptusagei  of  the  mOermeMaU 
yew*  unnoted  and  unexamined*  Vhtried  h  not,  periwps,  the  word 
which  he  would  have  chosen^    but  wfaioh  hb   ihyme  veqpuied, 

J9RMS0N. 
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That  he  sKuts  up  himself ;  imagine  me,  - 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia;  and  r^n€tmberwdl, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king^s,  wWch  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  witfi  speed  so  pace 

To*q)eak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Eqoai  with  wond'ring:  What  of  her  ensues, 

I  fist  not  prophecy ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth :  — '  a  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  whidi  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument  of  time^:  Of  this  aliow^ 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 
If  nerer  yet,  that  Time  himi^elf  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly,  you  Qerer  may.  [ JSrri?. 


SCENE  h 
The  saitte.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace  ^Polixenes* 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo* 

Pol.  1  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  impor^ 
tnnate :  'tis  a  sickness,  denying  thee  any  thing;  a  de^th, 
to  grant  this,  ^ 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  ^,  since  I  saw  my  country ; 
though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I 
desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent 
king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me :  to  whose  feeling 
sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
j50 ;  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  West  me,  Canpgillo,  wipe  npt  out  the  rest 

*  lithe  argument  of  time:]  Argument  is  the  same  with  subject, 

3  ..-^  Of  tkii  aiUdw J  To  idlow  in  our  author's  time  ngmfied  to 
iippfove* ' 

*  It  it  Meen  years,]  We  should  reside  sixteen^  »cCQrdii^  t^ 
several  preoe&ig  passives* 
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ct  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now :  the  need  I  hate  of 
thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made;  better  not  to  have 
had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee:  thou,  having  made 
me  businesses,  which  nixie,  without  thee,  can  suffi-* 
dendy  manage,  must  either  stay  to.  execute  them  thyself 
or  take  away  with  thee  die  very  sorvioes  thou  hast  done : 
which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered,  (as  too  much 
I  cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee,  shall  be  my 
study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendships  \ 
Of  that  &tal  country  Sidlia,  pr'ythee  speak  no  more: 
whose  very  naming  punishes  me  widi  the  rememhranca 
of  that  penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him,  and  reoondledkilig, 
my  brother;  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  queen,  and 
cMdren,  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented.  Say  to 
me,  when  saw'st  thou  the  prince  Florizei  my  son  2 
Slings  are  no  less  unhappy,  iLeir  issue  not  being  gra- 
cious, than  the%  are  in  losing  them,  when  they  have 
approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days,  since  I  saw  the  prince: 
What  his  happier  affiurs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknown : 
but  I  have,  missingly  ^  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court;  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exer- 
dses,  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo ;  and  with 
some  care ;  so  fiur,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  service, 
which  look  upon  his  removedness :  from  whom  I  have 
this  intelligence ;  That  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of  a 
most  homely  shepherd;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from  veiy 
nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  o£  his  neighbours, 
is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Qm*  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  whb  hath  a 
daughter  '^of  most  rare  note :  the  repdrt  of  her  is  ex:- 


»  ^—  and  m^proJU  tkeremy  ike  heaping  fneiuhliipA.]  \Fnendsiipt 
isy  I  believe,  here  used,  with  sufficient  licence  merely  for  Jriem^ 
4ijjfice9.    MaIohb. 

^  — ~-  miwnglyj  Mittmglyi  i.  e.  at  mterwiiit  not  oonalaatfy. 
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tended  more,  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from  such  a 
cottage. 

Pal.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence.  But,  I 
fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou  shalt 
accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we  will,  not  appear- 
ing what  we  are,  have  some  question  ^  with  the  shep-* 
herd ;  from  whose  simplicity,  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to 
get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be 
my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the 
thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam,  I  willingly  obey  your  cojmmand. 

Pol.  My  best  CamiUo !  —  We  must  disguise  our- 
selves. {Exeunt 

SCENE  IL 
The  same.    A  Boad  near  the  Shepherd! s  Cottage. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer  ^^   ■ 

Withi  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dakj  — 

Whf^  then  comes  in  the  snx)eet  dthe  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  mnter's  pale? 


1  — —  $(mc  question  — ]  i.  e.  some  talk. 

s  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

And 

Jog  on.  Jog  on,  the/oot^path  way,]  **  Two  Tumienncalsongn,  by  the 
rogue  Autolycus/'  says  Dr.  Burney :  who  subsequently  observes,  that 
**  This  Autolycus  is  the  true  ancient  Minstrel,  as  described  in  the  old 
Fabliaux."  I  believe,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  pukh  the  com- 
parison a  little  further,  and  concur  with  me  in  thii^dng  that  our 
modem  minstrels  of  the  opera,  like  thdr  predecessor  Autolycus,  are 
pickpockets  as  well  as  singers  of  nonsensical  ballads.    Steetems. 

9  For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter**  pale.]  The  meaning  is 
the  red,  the  spring  blood  now  reigns  o*er  the  parts  lately  under  the 
dondnion  of  winter.  The  English  pale,  the  Irish  pale,  w^e  firequent 
expressions  in  Shakspeare's  time ;  and  the  words  red  and  pale  were 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis.    Farueb. 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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7%e  mA^  sheet  bleaching  oh  the  hedge^-^ 

Withf  hey  !  the  snx)eet  birds,  O,  haw  they  sing  /— » 

Doth  set  nyjmgging  tooth^  on  edge; 
For  a  quart  qf  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  Hng. 

The  larky  that  tirra4irra  chants,— 

Withy  hey !  withy  hey  J  the  thrush  and  the  Jay:  — 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts'^. 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Flcnrizel,  and,  in  my  tone,  wore 
tbree^pile^ ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shaU  I  go  mourn  Jar  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live^ 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give. 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser 
linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus ;  who,  being, 
as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper- 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles:  With  die,  and  drab*,  I 
purchased  this  caparison;  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly 
cheat  ^ :  Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  powerfiil  on  the 
highway :  beating,  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me ;  for 
the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it  —  A 
.prize!  a  prize! 

1  k..^^  prigging  tootk  —  ]  perhi^s  progging,  i.  e.  thievish. 
^  '■""'  my  aunt*,]  Aunt  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  cant 
word  for  a  bawd, 
5  — ^  foore  three>pOe ;]  i.  e.  rich  velvet. 

* WUh  die,  anddfib^  i.  e.  with  gannng  and  whoring. 

ft  — —  ihe  silly  cheat:']  Cant  term  for  picking  pockets. 
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Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see: — every  'leven  wether — tods*; 
every  tod  jrields — pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen  hun- 
dred shorn,  — What  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aid*  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's  mine.        \_Aside. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters. — Let  me  see; 
what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast?     Three 

pound  of  sugar ;  Jive  pound  of  currants ;  rice What 

will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice?  But  my  &ther 
hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the 
shearers :  three-man  song-men  all  7,  and  very  good  ones ; 
but  they  are  most  of  them  means  ^  and  bases :  but  one 
Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes. I  must  have  saffron^  to  colour  the  warden  pies®; 
mace^ — dates^ — none;  that's  out  of  my  note:  nutmegs^ 
seven;  a  race^  or  two,  of  ginger;  but  that  I  may  beg ; — 
four  pound  qf  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  dike  stm. ' 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

{Graoelling  on  the  ground. 

C3o.  I'the  name  of  me, 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me  !  pluck  but  off  these  rags; 
and  then,  deadi,  death  ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

'Ait.  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me 
more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which  are  mighty 
ones,  and  millions. 

« iodt ;]  "  Every  eleven  wether  tods  ;  i.  e.  wUl  produce  a  tod, 

or  twenty-eight  pounds,  of  wool :  ev«y  tod  yields  a  pound  and  some 
ofkl  MiilUngs ;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hi^idred  yield  ?" 
Mr.  Malone  considers  todt  as  a  verb. 

7  — —  three-num  tong-men  all,]  i.  e.  singers  of  catches  in  three 
parts. 

8 means  —  ]  Means  Bie  tenors. 

9 warden  pies  ;]  Wardens  are  a  species  of  large  pears. 
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Ch.  Alas,  poor  man  !  a  million  of  beating  may  come 
to  a  great  matter. 

Aid.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot^man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Cfo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  fi)ot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee;  if  this  be  a  horse-man's 
4:oat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  me  thy  hand, 
I'll  help  thee :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

-    {Helpir^  him  up. 
'    Aid.  O  !  good  sh",  tenderly,  oh  ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul. 

Aid.  O,  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir:  I  fear,  sir,. my 
shoulder-^blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  .cans't  stand  ? 

Asd.  Softly,  dear  sir;  Ipicks  his  pocket ;2  good  sir, 
softly ;  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money  for 
thee. 

Aid.  No,  good  sweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir:  I 
have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile  hence, 
unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have  money,  or 
any  thing  I  want:  offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you ;  that 
kills  my  heart. 

Ch.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  hethat  robbed  you  ? 

Aid.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my  dames  ^:  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  prince;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the 
court 

Clo.  His  vices,   you  would  say ;   there's  no  virtue 

> with  trol-my  dames:]    Trou^madame,  French.     The  old 

English  title  of  this  game  was  ptgeon-holes ;  as  the  arches  in  the 
machine  through  wl^ich  the  balls  are  rolled,  resemble  the  cavities 
made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove^hotise. 
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whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make  it  stay 
there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man  well : 
he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a  process-server, 
a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal 
sonS  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where 
my  land  and  living  lies ;  and,  having  flown  over  many 
knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue :  some  call 
him  Autolycus. 

Clo,  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig® :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he;  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia ; 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd  have 
run. 

Atd,  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter;  I 
am  fidse  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I  wavrant: 
him. 

Go.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aid.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can  stand, 
and  walk;  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  pace 
softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Ch.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-&ced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  must  go  buy  spices  ifor 
our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir  ! — [^^V  Clown.]  Your 
purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  I'll 
be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too :  If  I  make  not 
this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove 
sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my  name  put  in  the 
book  of  virtue ! 


4  — -  motion  of  the  prodigal  ton,]  i.  e.  the  puppet-shew,  then 
called  motions,    A  term  frequently  occurring  in  our  author. 
3  — —  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig:]  To  prig  is  to  JUch. 
H  H  3 
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^  Jcjf  on,  Jog  on,  the  foot'-path  nmy. 
And  merrily  herd  the  stile~a  *  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  miU'-a.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.    A  Shepherd^ s  Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  aitd  PEitDiTA. 

Mo*  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Mora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     TTiis  your  sheep-s^tearing 
Is  a^  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gradoiis  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes^,  it  not  becomes  me; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark^  o'the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most  goddess^like  prank'd  up  ^ :  But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired ;  sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Ho.  I  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  fidcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  fether's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause ! 

To  ine,  the  difference®  forges  dread ;  your  greataess 

4  .-I—  hent  the  sHk'-a .-]  To  hent  the  stile,  is  to  take  hold  of  it. 

5  yowr  extremes  J  That  is,  the  extravagance  of  hit  conduct,  in 
obscuring  himself  '*  in  a  swain's  wearing,"  while  he  "  pranked  her  up 
most  goddess-like." 

6  The  gracious  mark—]  The  obfeet  of  all  men's  notice. 

7 prank'd  up ;]  To  prank  is  to  dress  with  ostoitation. 

8  To  mcy  the  difierence  -—  ]  i.  e.  between  his  rank  and  hers. 
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Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.     Even  noiw  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  fitther^  by  some  acddent, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  &tes  ! 
How  would  he  loo^  to  see  his  work,  so  ncd3le, 
Vilely  bound  up®  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  or  how 
Shoidd  I,  in  these  my  borrowed  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves. 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated :  and  the  fire-rob'd  gpd. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour ;  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per,  O  but,  dear  sir  f  , 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak ;  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo,  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'the  feast :  Or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's  :  for  I  cannot  be 

9 Atf  worhy  so  noble. 

Vilely  bound  up  P]  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  rid  his  mind 
of  his  profession.  The  authorship  of  Shakspeare  has  supplied  him 
with  a  metaphor,  which,  rather  than  he  would  lose  it,  he  has  put  with 
no  great  propriety  into  the  mouth  of  a  country  maid.  Thinking  of 
his  own  works,  his  mind  passed  naturally  to  the  binder.  I  am  g^ad 
that  he  has  no  hint  at  an  editor.    Johnson. 

t  **  O  but,  wr,"— Malone. 

H  H  4 
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Mine  own^  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine :  .to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  desdny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are  coming : 
Lift  up  your  oount^iance ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune. 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

'Enter  Shepherd,   tt»M  Polixenes  and  Camillo  dU- 
giiised ;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  emd  Others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 

^ep.  Fye,  daughter  !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant:  welcomed  all:  serv'd  all: 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'the  table,  now,  i'the  middle; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  quench  it, 
SShe  would  to  each  one  sip :  You  are  retir'd, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes ;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'the  feast :  Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  Welcome,  sh* !  [To  Pol. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'the  day :  —  You're  welcome,  sir !     , 

[TbCAMILLO* 

Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Porcas. —  Reverend  sirs, 
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For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,  — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyflowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustick  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pel.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them? 

Per.  For  I  have  ^  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art,  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  ,Say,  there  be; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  i^o  mean,^ 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race;  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  — change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  ia  gillyflowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble^  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them : 

«  For  I  have — '\  For,  in  this  place,  signifies  -^because  that. 

2 diMfle — ]  An  instrument  used  by  gardeners  to  make  holes 

in  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  youn^  plants. 
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No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  woold  widi 

This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  therefore 

Desire  to  breed  by  me.  —  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram; 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

And  with  him  rises  weeping;  these  are  flowers 

Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 

To  men  of  middle  age :  You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing^  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  <Mily  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  —  Now,  my 

fairest  fiiend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours  ^ 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing :  —  O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lef  sit  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  daflbdils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes^. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  umnarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one !  O,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend. 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What?  like  a  corse? 


■  violetSy  dim. 


But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes^  I  suspect  that  our  au- 
thor miiitakes  Juno  for  Pallas,  who  was  the  goddess  of  blue  eyes. 
Sweeten,  thao  an  eye-Ud  is  an  odd  image,  but  perhaps  he  uses  sweet 
in  the  general  sense  for  delightful,    Johnson. 
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Per.  No^  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if,  — not  to  be  buried, 
But  qidck,  and  in  mine  arms.    Come,  take  your  jQowers: 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun'  pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  5ell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too :  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  fimction :  Each  your  doing  % 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  de^s,r 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd ; 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Dorides, 
You  woo'd  me  the  fidse  way. 

Fk).  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  —  But,  come ; .  our  dance,  I  pray : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

P6L  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Ccem.  He  tells  her  something, 

•* Each  ifowr  doin^,  &c.]  That  is,  your  manner  in  each  act 

crowns  the  vlcU 
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That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo,  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  garlick. 
To  mend  her.  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  I 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  ^  upon  our  man- 
ners.— 
Come,  strike  up.  {Musick. 

Here  a  dance,  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses, 

Pol,  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what 
Fair  swain  is  this,  which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  he  boaste  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding^ :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it; 
He  looks  like  sooth^ :  He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter; 
I  think  so  too :  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain,  • 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best 

Pol,  She  dances  feady. 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing;  though  I  report  it^ 
That  should  be  silent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Sero.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the 
door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and 
pipe ;  no,  the  baigpipe  could  not  move  you :  he  sings 

5 we  stand,  &c.]  That  is,  we  are  now  on  our  behaviour. 

0 a  worthy  feeding:]    I  conceive  feeding  to  be  a  pagture, 

and  a  wortiiy  feeding  to  be  a  tract  of  pasturage  not  inconnderabie» 
not  unworthy  of  my  daughter's  fortune.    Johnson. 

7  -—  He  looks  Wee  sooth :]  Sooth  is  truth.   Obsolete. 
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several  tunes,  &ster  than  you'll  tell  money;  he  utters 
them  as  he  had  eaten  baUads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew 
to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  come  in : 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well;  if  it  be  doleM  mat- 
ter, merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves : 
he  has  the  prettiest  love  songs  for  maids;  so  without 
bawdry,  which  is  strange ;  with  such  delicate  burdens 
of  dildos  and  fadings^ :  Jump  her  and  thump  her;  and 
where  some  stretch-mouth'd  rascal  would,  as  it  were, 
mean  mischief  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he 
makes  the  maid,  to  answer,  Whoop^  do  me  no  harm^ 
good  man ;  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with  Whoops  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man. 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable-con- 
ceited fellow.     Has  he  any  imbraided  wares  ?^ 

Sero.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'the  rain- 
bow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can 
learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  the  gross; 
inkles,  caddisses  ^,  cambricks,  lawns ;  why,  he  sings  them 
over,  'as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses ;  you  would  think. 


8 fadings :]  An  Irish  dance  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Ben 

Jonson,  in  The  Irish  Masque  at  Court.  It  is  called  Rinca  fada,  and 
is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland:  but  here /a£ft;ig  means 
the  burthen  of  a  song. 

9  -».  unbrcdded  wares'?]  By  unbraided  wares,  the  clown  means, 
has  he  any  thing  besides  laces  which  are  hraided,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal commodity  sold  by  ballad-singing  pedlers  ? 

1 caddissesy]  Caddis  is,  I  believe,  a  narrow  worsted  galloon. 

I  remember  when  very  young  to  have  heard  it  enumerated  by  a 
pedler  among  the  articles  of  his  pack.  There  is  a  very  narrow  slight 
serge  of  this  naqte,  now  made  in  France.  Inkle  is  a  kind  of  tape 
also.    Malone. 
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a  smwk  were  a  isfae-«ngel ;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve^ 
hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on't  ' 

Cfo.  Pry'thee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous  words 
in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more  in  'en^ 
than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per,  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

Lawnj  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 

Cyprus^  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 

Gloves  J  as  sfweet  as  damask  roses : 

Masks /or /aces^  and  for  noses , 

Bugle  bracelet^  necklace^amberf 

Perfume  for  a  Uid^s  chamber : 

Golden  quoffsj  and  stomachers^ 

For  fm/  lads  to  give  their  dears  ,■ 

Pins^  and  poking-sticks  of  steely 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel  : 

Come^  Jm/  (fm^y  come ;  come  buy^  come  buy ; 

Btg^  lads,  or  else  yoiur  lasses  cry : 

Came,  buy,  &c. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  M opsa,  thou  should'st 
take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthrali'd  as  I  am,  it  will 
also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast ;  but  they 
come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or  there 
be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may 

« ihe  tilfftfo^hand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  ofCt.]    Pbt- 

hapt  the  sleeves  and  bosom  part  of  a  shift. 
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be,  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  shame  you  to  give 
him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear  their 
fiioes  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  ajre  going 
to  bed,  or  kiln-hole^,  to  whistle  o£P  these  secrets;  but 
you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  'Tis 
well  they  are  whispering:  Clamour  your  tongues  %  and 
not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry 
lace  ^  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozened  by  the 
way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aui.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing  here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many  par- 
cels of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print, 
a'-life;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  dolefol  tune.  How  a  usur- 
er's wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money-bags  at  a 
burden ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads,  and 
toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aui.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me,  from  marr3ring  a  usurer  ! 

9  ^—  kiln-Ao/e,]  Eiln-hole  is  die  place  into  which  coals  are  put 
under  a  stove,  a  copper,  or  a  kiln  in  which  lime,  &c.  are  to  be  dried 
Or  burned.  To  watch  the  kUn^hole,  or  ttoking'hole,  is  part  of  the  office 
of  female  servants  in  farm-houses. 

4  _  Clamour  your  tongues,]  Perhaps  the  meaning  is,  give  one 
gfWid  peal,  and  then  haoe  done,  ^  A  good  dam^  (as  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Nichols,)  in  some  villages  is  used  in  this  sense,  signifying  a  grand 
peal  of  all  the  bells  at  once.    M alone. 

*  —  you  promised  me  a  tawdry  lace,]  Tau)dries  were  a  kind  of 
necklaces  worn  by  country  wenches. 
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Aid.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't^  one  mistress 
Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were  pre- 
sent : .  Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  And  let's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad.  Of  a  fish,  that  i^peared 
upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad 
against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought,  she 
was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her :  The 
ballad  is  very  pitifiil,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aid.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 

Avt.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aid.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one;  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of  Ttsoo  maids  wooing  a  man :  there's  scarce  a 
maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  'tis  in  request,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it;  if  thoult  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

Aid.  I  can  bear  my  part;  you  must  know,  'tis  my 
occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 

A.  Get  you  henee^  for  I  must  go  ; 
Where^  itJUs  not  you  to  knam. 

D.  Whither?    M.  O.nxihither?    D.  Whither? 
M.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  weU, 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell : 

D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 
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M.  Or  thou  go* St  to  the  grange^  or  mill : 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill, 

A.  Neither.   D.   What,  neither  ?    A.  Neither^ 
D.   Thou  hast  sworn  my  lave  to  be : 
M.  nou  hast  snsxj^m  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither  gtj^st  ?  say,  wohitherP 

Ch.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves; 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  ^  talk,  and  well 
not  trouble  them :  Come,  bring  away  thy  pack  after 
me.  Wenches,  PU  buy  for  you  both :  —  Pedler,  let's 
have  the  first  choice.  —  Follow  me,  girls. 

Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  [^Aside, 

Win  you  buy  any  tape, 
,      .       X)r  lace  for  your  cape. 

My  dainty  du/ck,  my  dear-a  P 
Any  silk,  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head^ 
Of  the  neoo^st,  andfofst,Jm'st  wear-^  ? 

Come  to  the  pedler ;  - 

Monet/ s  a  medler. 
That  dMutter'^  aU  men's  ware~a. 

[^Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Dorcas, 
and  MopsA. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  caitiers,  three  shepTherd^s, 
three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have  inadis^ 
themselves  all  men  of  hair  ® ;  they  call  themselves,  sal- 
tiers^:  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is 


6  — «i4— ]    For^^riott*. 

7  2%fl/£fo/A  utter;  —  ]  TovUer;  to  vend  b3t  retail.  •  .     . 

» ^aU  men  cf  hair)]  Men  of  hair,  are  hmry  men,  ot  tatffti.- 

A  dance  of  satyrs  was  no  unusual  entertainment  in  the  nnddle  ages. 
9  —  ihey  call  themselves  saltiere:]  He  means  satyrs, 
VOL.  III.  I  I 
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agallimaufiry'  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't; 
but  they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too 
rough  for  some,  that  know  little  but  bowlings)  it  will 
please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away!  we'll  none  onH;  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  alreaidy : — I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us :  Pray,  let's  see 
these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Sero.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sirj 
hath  danced  before  the  king;  and  not  the  worst  of  the 
three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and. a  half  by  the  squire.^ 

Shqp.  Leave  your  prating:  since  these  good  men  are 
pleased,  let  them  come  in;  but  qidckly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit. 

Re-enter   Servant,    with    twelve  Busticksj   habited  like 
Satyrs.     They  dance^  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O,  fiuher,  you'll  Jmow  more  of  that  hereafter  ^ — 
Is  it  not  too  fiu:  gpne  ? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them.  — 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.  [Aside.']  —  How  now,  &ir 

shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  fiiU  of  soinethin^  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was  young. 
And  handed  love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  wirii  him :  If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abu^;  and  cidl  this,   ^ 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty;  you  were  stralted^ 

1  .^—  gal&maufry — ]  A  confused  heap  of  things  together. 

s  .^—  iy  the  squire.]  i.  e.  by  the  foot  rule.    JBtiqiderre^FT. 

9  Pol.  O,  father^  you*Uknow  more  of  Uud  kermfier.'\  Vm  is  an 
answer  to  something  which  the  shephoxl  is  sufiposed  to  hm%  said 
to  Poluenes  during  the  dance. 

4  ^..  $^mted'-^\  i.  e.  put  to  difficulties. 
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For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sh*,  I  know 

>  She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts,  she  looks  from  me,  are  packed  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  deliver'd. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow. 
That's  bolted^  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er, 

Pb/.  What  follows  this?  — 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before  !  —  I  have  put  you  out ;  -^ 
But,  to  your  protestiition ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo*  Do,  and  be  witness  to't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That, — were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  —-I  would  hot  priase  them, 
Without  her  love :  for  her,  employ  than  all ; 
Commend  them^  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  |)erdition. 

Pd.  Fairly  ofier*d. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  aiifection. 

Skep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better ; 

*  — — *  or  ihe  fawned  snow, 
Tkid^s  bolted,  &c.]  The  fine  sieve  used  by  millen  to  •qmrate 
fl^er  iiroin  bran  h  called  a  MHng  cloth. 
II  2 
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By  the  pattern  of  mine  own. thoughts  I  cut  out 
TTie  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain ; . 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder:  But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol,  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you ; 

Have  you  a  fisither  ? 

Flo.  I  have:  But  what  of  him?  ; 

Pd.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  fiither 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest  .  . 

That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  ypu,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  aflFaks?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?  Can  he  speak?  hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  his  own  estate  ^  ?    -^ 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Mo.  Np>  good  sir; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed,    . 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  Reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife;  but  as  good  reason, 

6 dispute  his  otun  estate  f]  Perhaps  for  dispute  we  might  read 

compute:  but  dispute  Ids  estate  piay  be  the  same  with  talk  over  his 
affairs,    Johnson. 
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The  father,  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else  , 
But  feir  posterity,)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr^ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son ;  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not : — ^ 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

\_Disc(yv€ring  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged :  Thou  a  scepter's  heir. 
That  thus  afFect'st  a  sheep-hook  !  —  Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft;  who,  offeree,  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with; 

Shep.  O,  my  heart! 

Pol.  I'll  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briars,  and 
mad6 
More  hotnely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, — 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  seef  this  knack,  (as  never 
I  meanljiou  shalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  oiu"  kin. 
Far  than  Deucalion  off; — Mark  thou  my  words; 
Follow  trs  to  the  court; — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,  enchantment, — 

t  Mr.  Malone  reads,  "  shalt  never  see." 
I  I   3 
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Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 

That  makes  Imnself,  but  for  our  hcmour  therein, 

Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 

These  rural  latches  to  his  ^trance  open, 

Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  eml»:aoes, 

I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee, 

As  thou  art  tender  to't  lEant. 

Per.  Even  here  undone  I 

I  was  not  much  afedrd^  t  for  otice,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  sel&ame  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  firoi)^  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[Tb  FLoarsEL. 
I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this  t  'Beseech  you. 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  mUk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father? 

Speak,  ^!^  tibou  diest 

Skep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  wbich  I  know. — O,  sir, 

[TbfPioBi^L. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  thi^6< 
Tliiil  npMfltit  to  fill  his  gfave  in  quAst;  yea, 
lb  die  upon  the  bed  my  &ther  dkd. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  Ii^  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels^in  dust. —  O  cursed  wretch ! 

That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  would'sit  adveature 
To  mingle  faith  with  bim.-r-Und<me  1  undcmel 

7  JtMtr  not  midk  afeards  &c.]  The  chaiacteiT  is  h&tri6i€tf  sus- 
tained To  have  made  lier  quite  asu^aislied  a^lise  kidg^  dbcoveiy 
of  iumself  had  not  become  her  birth ;  and  to  have  giveii  her  {ureeenoe 
of  mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  king,  bad  not  become  her 
tducation.    Wahbuetom* 
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If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 

To  die  when  I  desire.  [£nV. 

Fh.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delajr'd. 
But  nothing  altered :  What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  baek;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  filther^s  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech,  —which,  I  do  guess, 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  aidure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fiiry  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  'twould  be  thus  ? 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

JCfo.  It  cannot  fiul,  but  by 

The  vi6lati<m  of  my  fidth;  And  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'the  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  up  thy  looks: — 
From  my  succession  w^me^  fiuher  I  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  Iam;andbymyfimcy^:  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate  sir. 

Flo.  SocaUit:*btttitdoesfidfilmy  vow; 
I  needs  mtist  think  it  honesty.     Camilh^ 

8  ...^  and  by  my  fancy :]  It  must  be  remembered  that/amgy  ^ 
onr  author  veiy  dften^  as  in  this  place,  means  hve. 

1 1  4 
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Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 

Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees»  or  . 

The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 

In  unknown  &thoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 

To  this  my  fair  belov'd :  Ther^re,  I  pray  you,  . 

As  you  have  e'er  been  my  father's  honour'd  friend, 

When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more^)  cast  your  good  counsels    . 

Upon  his  passion ;  Let  myself  and  fortune. 

Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 

And  so  deliver, — I  am  put  to  sea 

With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore;  . 

And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd    . 

For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold. 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advke, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark^  Perdita. [Takes  her  aside. 

I'll  hear  you  by  and  by.  {To  C^Miu/)* 

Cam.  He's  irremovable, 

Resolv'd  for  flight :  Now  were  I  happy,  if    , . 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  aiid  honouir ; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king$  my  master,  whom:  . 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see* 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  {Goii^* 

Cam.  .        .     Sir,  I. think,  *. 

You  have  heard  of  my:poor  jderviees,  i'lhe  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flp.,  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd:  it  is  my  father'^  music;k,. 
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To  speak  your  deeds;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self;  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  (from  the  whom,  I  see. 
There's  no  disjwiction  to  be  made,  but  by. 
As  heavens  forefend !  your  ruin :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence,) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify  % 
And  bring  himup  to  liking. 

Fh.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may. call  thee  something  more  than  man. 
And,  i  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet: 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do  ^ ;  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every' wind  that  blows.  ^ 

Cam.  ITien  list  to  me : 

This  follows, —  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose^ 


9  Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  quaUfy^  ZHscontenting  is  in 
our  author's  language  the  same  as  discontented, 

^  But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wUdhf  do;]  GidUy  tty,  though  it  sounds  harsh  to  our 
ears,  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time,  or  at  least  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  this  is  one  of  those  passages  that  should  caution  us  not  to  dis- 
turb his  text  merely  because  the  language  appears  different  from 
that  now  in  use.    Malone. 
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But  undergo  this  flight ;  —  Mdke  for  IScflia; 
And  there  present  yourself  -and  your  fiur  priniKflSy 
(For  sOf  I  see,  she  must  be,)  Yore  Lecmtes ; 
She  shall  be  habited^  as  it  becomes 
The  partn^  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  iGree  anns»  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  asks  thee^  the  son,  forgiveness. 
As  'twere  i'the  fiither's  person :  kisses  die  hands 
Of  your  firesh  (Hincess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness;  the  (me 
He  chides  to  hdl,  and  bids  the  other  grow, 
Faster  than  thought,  or  dme. 

Bo.  Worthy  Camillo^ 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him? 

Cam,  Sent  by  the  king  your  fiither 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  fiom  your  fadi^,  shall  deUver, 
Things  known  betwixt  us  threes  m  write  you  down : 
The  whtdi  shall  pomt  you  forth  at  every  sittm^ 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  fiither's  bosom  there. 
And  specik  his  v^  heart. 

Mo.  I  am  bound  to  you: 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  {Hromisii^ 

Than  a  wild  dedicadon  of  yourselves 
To  .uqpath'd  wat^rs^  imdream'd  shcxres ;  most  oertain. 
To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you ; 
Bu^  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors ;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loath  to  be:  Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Afiliction  alters. 
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Per.  One  of  these  is  tme : 

I  think,  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind.^ 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  fisither's  house,  these  seven 

years, 
Be  born  another  such. 

FUk  My  good  Catnillo^ 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
Fthe  rear  of  birth,  f 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardoln,  sir,  for  this : 

rU  blush  you  thanks. 

Plo.  My  prettiest  Perdita.— 
But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  up<MEi !  —  Camillo,  — > 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me; 
The  medicin  of  our  house  I  —  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  fumish'd  like  Bohemia's  son  % 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicily  — — 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play,  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,  -^  one  word. 

\They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Aut.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is  !  and  trust,  his 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  genttman  !  I  have  sold 
all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stogie,  not  a  riband, 

s  But  not  take  in  the  mnd,]  To  take  in  anciently  meant  to  con- 
quer, to  get  the  better  of, 
t  ** — She  is  i'the  rear  our  birth."    Malom£. 
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glass,  pomander^,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife, 
tape,  glove,  shoe-tye,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my 
pack  from  fastmg :  they  throng  who  should  buy  first ; 
as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a 
benediction  to  the  buyer :  by  which  means,  I  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture ;  and,  what  I  saw,  to  my  good 
use,  I  remembered.  My  clown,  (who  wants  but  some- 
thing to  be  a  reasonable  man,)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till 
he  had  both  tune  and  words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of 
the  herd  to  nie,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears : 
you  might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless; 
'twas  nothing,  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  ofij  that  hung  in  chains  :  no  hearing,  no 
feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of 
it.  So  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut 
most  of  their  festival  purses :  and  had  not  the  old  man 
come  in  with  a  whoobiib  against  his  daughter  and  the 
king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs  fix)m  the  chaff,  I 
had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Perdita,  come 
f6r*mard»     . 

Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt 

Flo.    And    those    that    you'll    procure    from    king 
'    Leontes,  — 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you  ! 

All,  that  you  speak,  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

[&^/;^  Ajutolycus. 
We'4  make  an.  instrument  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

^  pomander  J  k  pomander  was  a  little  ball  made  of  perfumes 

and  worn  in  the  pocket,  or  about  the  neck,  to  prevent  infection  in 
times  of  plague. 
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Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, why  hang- 
ing.                                                                  •        lAside. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow?  why  shakest  thqu  so? 
Fear  not,  man;  here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal  that 
from  thee :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty,  we  must 
make  an  exchange;  therefore,  disease  thee  instantly, 
(thou  must  think,  there's  necessity  in't,)  and  change  gar-* 
ments  with  tliis  gentleman:  Though  the  pennyworth, 
on  his  side,  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there's  some 
boot.* 

Aut,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir :  —  I  know  ye  well' 
enough.  lAszde. 

Cam,  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch  :  the  gentleman  is  half 
flayed  already.^ 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?  —  I  smell  the  trick  of 
it. —  lAside. 

Mo.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle.  — 

[FirO.  and  Autol.  ea^ckange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  !  —  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and  as  you  can,  disUken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you,)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies, 

Hiat  I  must  bear  a  part. 

^  '  boot]  That  18,  something  over  and  above;  or,  as  we  now  sa.y, 
something  to  boot. 

^ . — -  is  half  flayed  alreadii/Ji  i.e.  half  stripped  already. 
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Cam*  No  remedy.  — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Mo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have 

No  hat :  —  Come^  lady,  come.  —  Farewell^  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Fio.  O,  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ^? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  £T7iej/ converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  shall  be,  to  tdl  the  king  lAside. 
Of' this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail. 
To  force  him  after;  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us  !  — 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  seaside. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

lExeunt  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business,  I  hear  it:  To  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  cut-purse ;  a  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to 
smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see,  this  is  the 
dme  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive.  What  an  ex- 
change had  this  been,  without  boot  ?  what  a  boot  is 
here,  with  this  exchange?  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore.  The 
prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity;  stealing 
away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels :  If  I 
thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  t|ie 
king  withal,  I  would  f  do't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery 

6  •....  y;^  ^ffc  fff^  twain  forgot  f]  This  is  one  of  our  author's  dra^ 
matick  expedients  to  introduce  a  conversation  apart,  account  for  a 
sudden  exit,  &c.  So,  in  7^  Merry  Wwe$  of  Windsor^  Dr.  Caius  sud- 
denly exckiins— <<a'ay/otfMH^?— and  Mrs.  Quickly  «-«"  Out 
upon't !  what  have  I  forgot  P"    Steeyenb. 

f  **  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquMnt  die  king 
withal,  I  would  not  do't."    Malone. 
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to  conceal  it:  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  pro- 
fession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd, 

Aside^  aside; 7— here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain: 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging, 
yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now  !  there  is 
no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  changeling,  and 
none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

C3o.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

SAep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and. blood  has  not  ofSsnded  the  king;  and,  so, 
your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him. 
Show  those  things  you  found  about  her ;  those  secret 
things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her :  This  being  done, 
let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and  his 
son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest  man 
neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to  make  me 
the  king^s  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthest  ofi^  you 
could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  had  been 
the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Atd.  Very  wisely;  puppies!  lAside. 

Shep.  Well;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  in  this 
fardel^  will  make  him  scratdi  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint  may 
be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
sosaietimes  by  chance :  -^  Let  me  pocket  up  my  pedler's 
excrement. — ^Takes  off  hh  fdUe  beard.^  How  now, 
rusticks  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 
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Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  afiairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ?  the 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling, 
your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having^,  breeding,  and 
any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy :  Let  roe  have 
no  lying;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and  they 
often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie :  but  we  pay  them  for  it 
with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel;  therefore  they 
do  not  give  us  the  lie.® 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner.^ 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
See'st  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court,  in  these  enfoldings  ? 
hath  not  my  gait  in  it,  the  measure  of  the  court  ?  re- 
ceives not  thy  nose  court  odour  from  me  ?  reflect  I 
not  on  thy  baseness,  court-contempt  ?  Think'st  thou, 
for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  *  from  thee  thy  business, 
I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier  cap-a^-pe ; 
and  one  that  will  either  push  on,  or  pluck  back  thy 
business  there :  whereupon  I  command  tfiee  to  open  thy 
aSair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep,  I  know  not,  an't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant ;  say, 
you  have  none. 

7  —  of  what  having,]  i.  e.  estate,  property. 

8  —  therefore  they  do  not  give  ut  the  Ue."]  The  meaning  is,  they 
are  pmd  for  lying,  therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie,  they  tell  it  us. 

9  — —  vnih  the  mamner,]    Jn  the  fact. 

1 ;  inmutaiey  or  to2e  —  ]  To  mnmuae\  and  to  tetue^  or  Umej 

are  opposite.  The  fotmer  signifies  to  introduce  itself  obliquely 
into  a  thing,  and  the  latter  to  get  something  out  that  was  knotted 
up  in  it. 
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Skep.  None,  sir;   I   have  no  pheasant,   cock,  nor 
hen.  • 

Atit.  How  bless'd  are  we,  that  are  not  simple  men  ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

CZo.  TTiis  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them 
not  handsomely. 

Clo,  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical: a  great  man,  I'll  warrant;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Atii.  The  ferdel  there?  what's  i'the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel,  and 
box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the 
speech  of  him. 

Aid.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Skep.  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace:  he  is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  him- 
self: For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou 
must  know,  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
fly ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel, 
will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  sufier  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter;  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all 
come  under  the  hangman:  which  tiiough  it  be  great 
pity^  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep-whistling 
rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter 
come  into  grace !  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned ;  but 
that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  Draw  our  throne 
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into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest 
too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aid,  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive ;  then, 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three*qu9rters  and  a  dram 
dead:  then  recovered  again  with  aqua-^vitae,  or  some 
other  hot  infiision :  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hot- 
test day  prognostication  proclaims  ^  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward 
eye  upon  him ;  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies 
blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  of- 
fences t>euig  so  capital?  Tell  me,  (for  you  seem  to  be 
honest  plain  men,)  what  you  have  to  die  king:  being 
something  gently  considered^,  I'll  bring  yoti  where  he 
is  aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper 
him  in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  Inan,  besides  the 
king,  to  eflfect  your  suUs,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

do.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close  with 
him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority  be  a  stub- 
bom  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold: 
show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his 
hand,  and  no  more  ado;  Remember  stoned,  and  flayed 
alive. 

S^iep.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I'U  make  it  as  much 
more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till  I  bring 
it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Skep.  Ay,  sir. 

«  —  the  hottest  day  prognostication  procUnrM,]  That  is,  the  hot- 
test day  foretoid  m  the  almanack, 

3 being  something  gently  considered,]  Means,  /  hamng  a  gen- 

tlemanUke  consideration  given  me,  i.  e.  a  bribe,  will  bring  you,  &c. 
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Aut,  Well,  give  me  the  moiety :  —  Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business  ? 

Clo,  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flay^  out  of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that's  the  ca«e  of  the  shepherd's  son:  — 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  we  must  to  the  king, 
and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know,  'tis  none 
of  your  daughtet,  nor  my  sister;  we  are  gone  else. 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when 
the  business  is  performed;  and  remain,  as  he  says, 
your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Avt.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the  sea- 
side; go  on  the  right  hand;  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say^  even 
blessed. 

Shep^  Lef  6  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided  to 
do  us  good.  {Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my  moutb.' 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion;  gold,  and  a 
means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my  advancement? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him  no- 
thing, let  him  call  me,  rogue,  for  being  so  far  offi-' 
cious ;  for  I  am  proof  against  that  tide,  and  what  shame 
else  belongs  to't:  To  him  will  I  present  them,  there 
may  be  matter  in  it.  [ J5nV. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  L  — Sicilia.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace  of 
Leontes. 

Enter  Leontes,    Cleomenes,   Dion,    Paulina,   and 
Others. 

deo.   Sir,  y6u  have  done  enough,    and  ^ave  per- 
formed 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  &ult  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass :  At  the  last 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done;  forget  your  evil; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  aiid  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself:  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
D^trojr^d  the  sweetest  companion,  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paid.  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good,'^ 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;  she,  you  kill'd. 
Would  be  unparallePd. 

Leon,  I  think  so.     KilPd  ! 

She  I  kill'd?  I  did  so :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :  Now,  good  now. 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

^  Or^  fT<m  the  all  that  are,  took  tometkmg  good,]  This  is  a  favourite 
thought;  it  is  bestowed  on  Miranda  and  Rosalind.    Johnson. 
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Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion,  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame;  consider  litde. 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy, 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well? 
What  holier,  than,  —  for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good,  — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paid.  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fiilfill'd  their  secret  purposes : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Ledntes  shall  not  have  an  heir. 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall, 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel. 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose  against  their  wills.  —  Care  not  for  issue ; 

[To  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  woirthiest;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina,  — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour,  —  O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squarM  me  to  thy  counsel  l^-^en^  even  now, 
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I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  fiill  eyes; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips,  — — - 

Paul.  And  left  ihem 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Lean.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife :  one  wpr&e^ 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corps ;  and,  on  this  stag^ 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex'd, 
Begin,  And  *txihy  tome? 

Pcad.  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause* 

Leon.  She  had;  and  would  incense  me^ 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chose  her:  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Shou'd  rift^  to  hear  me;  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
Should  be.  Remember  mine. 

Leon.  Stars,  very  stars,  f 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  !. —  fear  thou  no  wif<^ 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulioa :  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

PauL  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his  oath. 

Cleo.  You  ten^pt  him  over-much. 

Patil.  Unless  smother. 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  eye.  ^ 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  have  dcme. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry,  —  if  you  will,  sir, 

*  —  incense  me — ]  i.  e.  instigate  me,  set  me  on. 

•  Shoved  rift—]  L  e.  split. 

t  **  Stars,  stars,"  —  Malone. 

7  Ajfirwt  kif'^ft,]  To  affrotUy  b  id  meet. 
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No  remedy,  but  you  will ;  give  me  the  office 

To  choose  you  a  queen ;  she  shall  not  be  so  young 

As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such, 

As^  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath  ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatnessft  his  approach, 
&o  out  of  circumstance,  aiid  sudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  firam'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone ;  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme®,)  She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equaled;  —  thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once ;  'tis  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say,  you  have  seen  a  better. 

3  Is  colder  than  that  theme,)]  i.  e.  thftn  the  lifeless  body  of  Her- 
mione, the  theme  or  subject  of  your  writing.  —  Malone. 
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OetU.  Pardcm,  madam ; 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  such  a  creatures- 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How?  not  women? 

Oent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worlli  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women.  * 

Leon.  Gk),  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.  —  Still  'tis  strange, 

lEa:etmt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Crentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paulj,  Had  our  prince, 

(Jewel  of  children,)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Lean.  Pr'y thee,  no  more ;  diou  know'sty 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Win  bring  me  to  consider  that,  which  may 
Unfiimish  me  of  reason*  -r-  They  are  come.  — - 

Be^enter  Cleomenes,    with  Florizel,  Perdita,  and 
Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you :  Were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  fiith^s  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  performed  before.     Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess  !  —  O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
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Might  thus  have  slood»  be^tixig  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !  and  then  I  lost    . 
(All  mine  own.folly,)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom. 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  upon«  f 

FU).  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sidlia:  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend,  ^ 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times,)  hath  something  seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  a;nd  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured,  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so,)  more  than  all  the  scepters, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  .living. 

JLeon.  .      O,  my  brotha-^ 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee,  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness  !  —  Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Expos'd  tMs  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle,)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains ;  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

JFfo.  Good  my  lord, 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Lteon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  loVd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,'  whose 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly,)  we  have  cross'd, 

t  ^  Once  more  to  look  on  him."    Malone. 

9 ihcA  a  king,  at  friend,]    At  friend,   perhaps  means,  ai 

friendthip. 
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To  execute  the  charge  my  firther  gave  me, 
For  visiting  your  higlmess :  My  best  train, 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  sre^ 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infi^stion  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  1  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  gracefiil  gentleman ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  other's  bless'd, 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,)  with,  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on. 
Such  goodly  things  as  you? 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir. 

That,  which  I  shall  report,  win  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off,) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.  Here  in  the  city ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 
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Flo.  Camillo  has  betra/d  me ; 

Whose  honouTy  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

LarcL  La/t  so,  to  his  charge ; 

He's  with  the  king  your  fiither. 

Ijeon.  Who?  Camillo? 

LatcL  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him ;  who  noW 
Has  these  poor  men  in  questicm.^     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  tihiey  kneels  they  kiss  the  earth ; 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per,  O,  my  poor  father !  — 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leofu    .  You  .are  married  "^ 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first :  -^ 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike.  ^ 

Leon.  My  lord. 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

I2o.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  &ther's  speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  firom  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty :  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she,  to  change  our  loves.  —  'Beseech  you,  sir, 


'  in  question.]  i.  e.  conversation. 

«  The  odds  for  high  and  low'x  alike,]  A  quibble  upon  the  false  dice 
so  called. 
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Remendiier  since  ybn  owed  no  more  to  time^ 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thou^t  of  such  afiecti<His, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request, 
My  fiithel-  will  grant  predous  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  Pd  beg  your  precious  mistress. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

JPauL  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now, 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.  —  But  your  petition 

[7b  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanswer'd :  I  will  to  your  fiither ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you:  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him :  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make :  Come,  good  my  lord. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  11. 
7%^  samek    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  re- 
lation? 

1  Geta.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard 
the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it : 
whereupon,  afl^r  a  little  amazedness,  we  were  all  com- 
manded out  of  the  chamber;  only  this,  methought  I 
heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the  child. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business : 
—  But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  die  king,  and  Ca- 

3  Remember  since  you  ou^d  no  more  to  time,  &c]  Recollect  the 
period  when  you  were  of  my  age. 
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millo,  were  very  not^  of  admiration :  they  seemed  al-^ 
most,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  teur  the  eases 
of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness, 
knguage  in  their  very  gesture ;  they  locked,  as  they  had 
heard  of  a  world  ransomed^  or  one  destroyed :  A  no- 
table passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them :  but  the 
wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could 
not  say,  if  the  importance  were  joy,  or  sorrow^ :  but 
in  the  extremity  of  the  one,  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  G^itleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more: 
The  news,  Rogero? 

2  Gent,  Nothing  but  bonfires:  The  oracle  is  ful- 
filled; the  king's  daughter  is  found:  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can  deliver 
you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this  news,  which 
is  called  true,  is  so'  like  an  old  tale^  that  the  verity 
of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion :  Has  the  king  found  his 
heir? 

S  Gent.  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
circumstance;  that,  which  you  hear,  you'll  swear  you 
see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proo&.  The  mande 
of  queen  Hermione: — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of 
it:  —  the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which 
they  know  to  be  his  character: — the  majesty  of  the 
creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother; — die  affection 
of  nobleness  ^  which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding, 
— -and  many  other  eyi^dences,  proclaim  her,  with  all 

* ^ihe  importance  were  joy ^  or  sorrow:]  Importance  here 

meansy  the  thing  imported. 

b Me  affection  of  nobleness^  Affection  here  perhaps  ineanfi 

dispoiUion  or  quality. 
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0H6tttrty,  to'  be  the  kmg^s  dftugbeeri    Did  70a  see  \3a» 
^eetuig 'of  the  two  kings? 

^6etU;  No.        ■     ' 

S  €kht.  TUxem  have  you  lost  a  sight,  wiiich  was  to  be 
seen^  cannot  be  spcdcen  of.  There  uiight  you  hare  be* 
beid  one  joy  eirown  another;  so,  and  in  such  manner, 
that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  -  wept  to  take  leave  of  Aem ; 
far.  their  joy  waded  in  tears/  There  was  casting*  up  of 
eyes,  holding  up  of  hands ;  with  countenance  of  such 
distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment,  not 
by  fevour.  ^  Our  Idng,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of  him- 
self for  joy  o(  his  found  Maughter;  as  if  that  joy  were 
now  become  a  loss,  cries,  O,  tki/  mother,  thy  motheir! 
then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness;  then  embraces  his 
son-in4aw;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with 
clipping  her  ^ ;  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which 
stands  by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings' 
reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description  to 
do  it. 

2  QenL  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  Ihat 
carried  henoe  the  child  ? 

3  'Gent*  Like  gn  old  tale  still  j  which  will  have  matter 
to  rehearjsie,  though  credit  beasleep,  and  not  an  ear  open'; 
He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this  avouches  the 
shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only  hi^  innocence  (which 
seems  mvch,}  to  justify  him,  but  a  hahdkerchid^  and 
rings,  of  his,  that  Pafdhia  knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  frflowers? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their  master's 
death ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so  that  all  the 
instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the  child,  were  ev«^ 
then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But,  O,  the  noble  com- 
bat, that,  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow, -was  fought  iii  Paulina  ! 
She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ; 

6 favour,]  i.  e.  countenance,  features. 

7 ^unth  clipping  her;]  i.  e.  embracing  her. 
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another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fiilfiUed :  s^  lifted 
the  princess  from  the  earth;  and  so  locks  her  ineni<« 
bracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  she 
might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  G^tU*  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audi* 
enoe  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  diough 
not  the  fish,)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's 
death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  it,  (bravely 
confessed,  and  lam^ited  by  the  king,)  how  attentive- 
ness  wounded  his  daughter :  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour 
to  another,  she  did,  with  an  alas  I  I  would  fain  say, 
bleed  tears ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who 
was  most  marble  there®,  changed  colour ;  some  swooned^ 
all  sorrowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the 
woe  had  been  universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3  Gent.  No:  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by  that 
rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano ;  who,  had  he  him- 
self eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he 
is  her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Her- 
mione,  that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and  stand 
in  hope  of  answer :  thither  with  all  greediness  of  affec- 
tion, are  they  gone ;  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought,  she  had  some  great  matter  there 
in  hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  •  or  thrice  a  day, 
ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed 
house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece 
the  rejoicing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  benefit 
of  access  ^  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace  will 

8  — —  most  marble  there,]  i.  e.  those  who  had  the  hardest  hearts. 

9  Who  would  be  thence,  that  hat  the  bene/^  of  access?]  Itwas^Isup- 
po8e,only  to  spare  his  own  labour  th^  the  poet  put  this  whole  scene 
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be  born :  our  absence  makes  us  undiriffy  to  our  know- 
ledge. Let's  along.  lExeuni  Gentlemen. 
Aid.  Now,  had  I  n<^  the  dashof  my  former  life  in  me, 
would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought  the  old 
man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince;  told  him,  I  heard 
them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what :  but  he  at 
that  time,  over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  dau^ter,  (so  he 
then  took  her  to  be,)  who  b^pn  to  be  much  sea-sick, 
and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  omtinu- 
ing,  this  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But  'tis  aU 
one  to  me;  for  had  I  been  the, finder-out  of  this  secret, 
^  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  disoredits. 

Enter  Sh^herd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will, 
and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy;  I  am  past  more  children;  but  thy 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir :  You  denied  to  fight  with 
me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman  bom : 
See  you  these  clothes?  say,  you  see  them  not,  and 
think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom :  you  were  best  say, 
these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give  me  the  lie ; 
do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  bom. 

Aut.  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

do.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Skep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have: — but  I  was  a  gentleman  bom  be- 
fore my  father :  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  called  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two  kings  called 
my  father,  brother ;  and  then  the  prince,  my  brother, 
and  the  princess,  my  sister,  called  my  father,  father ; 


into  narrative,  for  though  part  of  t)ie  transaction  was  afarefdy  knqtirn  to 
the  audience,  and  therefore  could  not  properly  be  shown  again,  yet 
the  two  kings  might  have  met  upon  the  sti^,  and,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  old  sliuepherd,  the  young  lady  might  have  been  recognised 
in  sight  of  the  spectators.    Johnson. 
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and  so  we  wept :  and  there  was  the  first  gentleman-like 
tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so  pre- 
posterous estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all  the 
faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to  give 
me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

I^ep.  'Pr'ythee,  son,  do;  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo,  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Ch.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  will  swear  to  the  prince, 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  Let  boors 
and  franklins  say  it^  I'll  swear  it 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend :  —  And  I'll  swear 
to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know,  thou  art  no 
tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk ; 
but  I'll  swear  it :  and  I  would,  thou  would'st  be  a  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands. 

jiut.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow:  If  I  do 
not  wonder,  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk,  not 
being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not  —  Hark !  the  kings 
and  the  piinces,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see  the  queen's 
picture.     Come,  follow  us :  we'll  be  thy  good  masters, 

[^Ejceunt. 

1  — r—  fr^klins  ti^  •<,]  Franklin  is  a  freeludder,  or  t/eoman,  a  maa 
above  a  viUamy  but  not  a  genikman. 


VOL.  III.  L  L 
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SCENE  III.  / 

T^  same.    A  Room  in  Paulina'^  House. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita,  Ca-% 
MiLLo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  ^eat  con^oit 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  i  \ 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir* 

1  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  services^  >  • 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  voui^hsaf  d.  ^ 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  youroonlntcti^ 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  ^n^U  j.  .  \ 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer.  .  i 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  But  we  came  ,      ...     * 
To  see  the  statue  of  pur  queen:  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon^ 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Patil,  As  she  Uv'd' peerless,    ,    t 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon,  o 

Or  haml  of  man  bath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it         ,, 
Lonely,  apart:  But  here  it  is :  prepare  .        /        .;  > 
To  see  the  life  as  Uvely  mock'ds  as  ever  ;« / 

Still  sleep  mock'd  death:  behold;  and  ^ay,.  'tis  .wieU.,>, 
[^Paulina  undraws  a  Curtqtn,  and  discovet$ia 
Statue. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off  \  %  ^ 

Your  wonder :  But  yet  speak ;  —  first,  yoi%  njiy^liie^) 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ?  '  -T 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture  ^ 

Chide  me,  dear  stone;  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione :  or,  rather,  thou  art  she,         ,  ,  ^ 
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In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender^ 
As  infancy,  and  grace.  *— But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled;  nothing 
So  aged,  &<;  this  seems. 

,Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  idr^d  Aoir.  . 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  muob  US  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  pievckig  to-  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood, 
£v^'Wii;h<9iick  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  cddly  stands,}  when  first  I  woo'd  her ! 
I  am  asham'd ;  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me. 
For  being  move  «Ume  than  it  ?  —  O,  royal  piece, 
There's  magick  in  thy  majesty;  which  has 
My  evils  conjux^d  to  remembrance;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  ^irits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee  ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave; 

And  do  not  say,  'tis  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing.  —  Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  me  that  band  of  yours,  to  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience: 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colonics 
Not  dry.   ♦ 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on ; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers,  dry:  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he    •    . 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul*  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
L  L  2 
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Would  thus  have  wrought^  you  {foe  the  i^one  is  mine)) 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Patd.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on't ;  lest  your  &ncy 
May  think  anon»  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be^  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  ah-eady  — 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  it  ?  —  See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  bre^h'd  ?  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't,^ 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.^ 

Paul.  I'll  draw  the  curtain ;. 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Ijeon.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  tw^ily  years  to^odier ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     I^et/t  ajqne* 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  &r  stirr'd  you :  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort  —  Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  What  fine  chizzel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

s turought  — ]  i.  e.  worked,  agitated. 

3  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in%]  The  meaning  is,  though 
the  eye  be  fixed,  [as  the  eye  of  a  statue  always  is  J  yet  it  seems  to 
have  motion  in  it :  that  tremulous  motion,  which  is  perceptible  in 
the  eye  of  a  living  person,  how  much  soever  one  endeavour  to 
fix  it. 

^  As  we  are  mod^d  wUh  art,]  At,  is  used  by  our  author  here  as  in 
some  other  places,  for  <^  Mi/'*    With  has  the  force  of  ^. 
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The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 

You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 

"With  oily  painting :  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Pcad.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel ;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement :  If  you  can  behold  it, 
ril  make  the  statue  move  indeed;  descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  :  but  then  you'll  think, 
(Which  I  protest  against,)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd. 

You  do  awake  your  faith :  Then,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those,  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paid.  Musick;  awake  her:  strike. — 

[Mustek. 
'Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come ; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up :  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  —  You  perceive,  she  stirs ; 

[Hermione  comes  donxmfrom  the  Pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
You  hear,  my  spell  is  lawfiil :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  lull  her  double ;  Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her;  now,  in  age. 
Is  she  become  tlie  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she's  warm  !     ^Embracing  her. 
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If  this  be  magick,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  hhn. 

Cam,  She  hangs  about  his  neck; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  tsoo. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make^t  manifest  where  ^jhe  has  liv'dy    . 
Or,  how  stol'h  from  the  dead? 

Paid.  That  she  Mk  livteg, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  shotild  be  hMt«^  al  *  -^  -Hi. 
Like  an  old  taler  but  it  appears,  sheliv^fe,'  ••  * '  >' 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  ts^hile.'-^ 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel,  ' 
And  ptay  your  mother's  blessing.  — Turn,  good  lady  ;. 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[Presentif^V%itT>vtAy  who  kneels  to  HisRMIoks. 

Her.  You  gods^  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graced 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  !  —  Tell  me,  mine  o^nnj 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved?   where  liv'd?  'how 

found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I,  — 
Kjiowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  —  have  preserved 
Myself,  to  see  the  issue. 

Paid.  There's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire^  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  —  Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all*;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.^    I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough ;  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 


»  You  precious  winners  all;]  You  who  by  this  discovery  have 
gained  what  you  desired,  may  joii^  in  festivity,  in  which  I,  who  have 
lost  what  never  can  be  recovered,  can  have  no  part. 

6 your  exultation 

Partake  to  every  onc»]  Partake  here  means  participate. 
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Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina ; 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife :  thijs  is  a  match. 
And  made  between's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found  mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd :  for  I  saw  her, 
As  I  thought,  deed ;  and  have,  in  vain,  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  1*11  not  seiek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind,)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband :  -^  Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :  whose  worth,  and  honesty, 
Is  richly  noted;  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings.  —  Let's  from  this  place.  — 
What  ?  — Look  upon  my  brother :  —  both  your  pardons. 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion.  —  This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.  —  Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  fi'om  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Performed  in  this  wide  gap  of  tim^  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd :  Hastily  lead  away.  {ExeuraJ 

7  This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  is,  with  all  its  a))- 
surdities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Autolycus  is  natur 
rally  conceived,  and  strongly  represented.  Jobn8<5k. 

i 


3END   OF   THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 
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